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in the five Republics * which have been chosen by _ send your enquiries to LiFe International, at one of 
the Trade Mission for this drive for more hard _ the offices listed below. 


currency, LIFE Spanish language edition will be read 


About half of the circulation of Lire Spanish 


by the influential men and women in the Spanish- —_janguage edition will be in MEXICO, COLOMBIA, 


speaking republics of Latin America whose example CUBA, VENEZUELA and THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC. Exporters selling to Brazil should 
use the International English language edition. 


sets the pattern for their fellow-citizens. Lire Inter- 
national readers are people prominent in Government, 
in business and in the professions: they can help to 
build the reputation of your goods and services in 
their own countries. ‘ 

The first number of Lire Spanish language edition, 
appearing on January Sth, 1953, will have a circulation 
in Latin America of between 100,000 and 150,000 
copies. Circulation is guaranteed at this range 
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Decision and the Dollar 


HE Commonwealth Conference, which will convene in London 

next Thursday, has been preceded by more portentous ministerial 
preparations than any economic conference since the war. To draw 
up the agenda for it Mr Butler abandoned his intended visit to Mexico 
City in September, several dozen Commonwealth officials have flown 
half-way across the world and back again, two preparatory com- 
mittees have been in intermittent session for many months, and 
cabinets in London and the dominions have exchanged detailed 
memoranda with an enthusiasm that has sometimes extended to 
acerbity. This mountain of preparation must now surely bring forth 
some major policy changes ; it would be too much of an anti-climax 
if it produced only a mouse. 


But what policy changes are in prospect ? The main topic before 
the conference will be how sterling can live on more friendly and less 
fearful terms with the dollar ; which means how it can be extricated— 
initially, at any rate, it would have to be with American help—from 
the barbed entanglement of present exchange restrictions. A survey 
on page 579 of this issue analyses this problem, and suggests lines 
along which a solution might be sought. That survey proffers a 
blueprint for what might be done. It does not, unhappily, state any 
expectation of what will be done. For the difficulties to be overcome 
are immense. Indeed, the immediate danger is that the Prime 
Ministers may make their countries’ economic problems worse. They 
will certainly do so unless they recognise and evade two insidious traps 
that lie in wait for them. The first trap is innate in. the mechanism 
of Commonwealth consultation itself. The second, and more 
important, is rooted in a tendency, on both sides of the Atlantic, to 
underestimate the extent of the problem to be faced. 


The trap that is of the Commonwealth’s own making arises from 
its familiar eagerness to ensure that family disagreements do not relapse 
into anything so definite as deadlock. The result is that they often 
get bogged down in compromise instead. That is the first danger that 
will beset the Prime Ministers next week. The preparatory work for 
this conference originated in two committees that were set up after 
the last Commonwealth Conference in January to investigate the 
possibilities of integrating Commonwealth development and of 
achieving sterling convertibility respectively. According to report, 
the United Kingdom representatives entered the first committee 
thinking that its terms of reference promised that the sterling area 
would make a united effort to press forward with those development 
schemes that would earn or save dollars, and to restrict those that would 


not; the sterling dominions entered it thinking that planning for 


Commonwealth development meant that they should discuss how they 
could secure the continuation. and extension of their own industrial 
development. The United Kingdom representatives entered the second 
committee thinking that convertibility meant that foreign countries 
that earned sterling should be given the unfettered right to buy dollars 
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from the sterling area pool, while Commonwealth coun- 
tries cut their demands upon that pool still further ; the 
domin‘ons’ representatives had vaguely thought that 
convertibility was a six-syllable word that meant that they 
should have more dollars to spend themselves. 


It ought to be quite impossible to throw a bridge across 
these hugely differing interpretations, but the danger is 
that frantic efforts will be made to construct one. It is 
frighteningly easy to picture this Bridge of Sighs. The 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers could, for example, 
recommend that the Commonwealth should press ahead 
with development, meaning by that an increase in the 
dominions’ dollar-saving investment schemes but without 
any further restrictions on their dollar-spending ; they 
could express the hope that it might be possible to make 
some sort of advance towards convertibility, meaning by 
that many more dollars for foreign earners of sterling 
and a few more for India and Australia ; and finally they 
could suggest that Mr Churchill should cross the Atlantic 
early next year to ask President Eisenhower to under- 
write the whole experiment with a stabilisation loan. 


* 


Any mission based on such effortless thinking would 
almost certainly meet with disaster. There would be no 
guarantee, in the first place, that the Americans would 
listen to proposals that rested on internal contradictions 
of this sort. Secondly, and much more dangerous, 
President Eisenhower might go part of the way with 
Mr Churchill—but only on conditions about the speed 
with which convertibility was to be attained and the 
degree of non-discrimination against dollar imports that 
would have to go with it. In these circumstances, Britain 
would either have to start its relations with the new 
administration in Washington by curtly refusing an offer 
that the Americans themselves would consider generous ; 
or else it would have to try to take on rather more than 
it believes it can handle, with rather less aid than it had 
hoped to get, and with the need to put rather more 
pressure upon the dominions than the dominions them- 
selves had bargained for. 


If more realistic proposals than these emerge from the 
Commonwealth Conference it will happily be possible to 
dismiss this as excessively gloomy, though perhaps not 
untimely, adumbration. And, if the Commonwealth 
does intend merely to poke at its economic problems, 
there may still be some who will regard this article as 
mischievous speculation—on the thesis that now is the 
time for all good men to help to swing the lead. Those 
who argue in this way must be hopelessly out of touch 
with the present political atmosphere in America. In the 
struggle that almost certainly lies ahead between Mr 
Eisenhower and his own right wing, it may be possible 
for the President to induce Congress to attempt a 
once-for-all solution of the world’s trading problems— 
especially if it is a solution that seems different from 
that which the Democrats espoused. But if the first 
attempt fails, any second plea for rescue funds will come 
up for consideration on a hopelessly queered pitch. And 
this is also the answer to those who believe that, even if 
no advance to convertibility is attempted, it will be 
possible to fall back on the present stop-gap system of 
annual American grants-in-aid. In future, successive 
approaches to Congress seem likely to yield steadily 
diminishing returns. 


It is, therefore, of the highest importance that the first 
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approach to President Eisenhower should not be baseq 
on an underestimate of the cushion that is needed and 
on an overestimate of the advances that can be achieved 
There have lately been frightening rumours tha 
Washington and London are thinking in terms of , 
stabilisation loan of some two billion dollars ; with thic 
backing, it is argued, the Commonwealth and Western 
Europe should be able to make some advance to nop. 
discrimination and a full-scale advance to currency cop. 
vertibility, provided that exchange rates -are se! free to 
float. Recent history suggests that any such experimen 
would in all probability fail. In each of the postwa; 
years the surplus on America’s balance of payments has 
been between $5 and $8 billion, except in 1950 (when 
it was rather lower) and 1947 (when it was considerably 
higher). It is, of course, a disgrace that four-and-a-half 
of the five continents should have so grossly overspent 
their dollars in this way. It should not be impossible to 
devise a disinflationary programme that would be 
sufficient to bring the sterling commonwealth, at any 
rate, back to dollar balance in all except very bad years, 
so long as present discriminatory exchange restrictions 
remain in force. But it is idle to suppose that in the first 
year of any significant easing of exchange restrictions, and 
in any bad years thereafter, the American surplus may 
not swing back to or beyond its postwar average. It will 
not necessarily do so, but it is at least more likely to 
than not. And with some £3,400 million of short-term 
claims on London resting uneasily in overseas hands, 
the brunt of any such swing, in a world of convertible 
currencies, would fall on sterling. 


* 


Does this mean that any advance to convertibility and 
freer trade must be abandoned, at best in an atmosphere 
of anti-climax and at worst after an experiment and 
crisis ? Does it mean, in fact, that since annual American 
grants-in-aid are likely to diminish, the non-dollar world 
will have to retreat even further and even more fearfully 
behind a barrier of discriminatory import restrictions ? 
It would be tragic to have to draw any such conclusions. 
But if the Commonwealth Prime Ministers are to cut 
a way out of the present thicket—and a way that will 
not lead straight downhill to disaster—they will have to 
think first about what they can offer to America, and 
only afterwards about what they may hope to get from it. 
The proposals in the survey have been drawn up on this 
line of reasoning. 


These proposals have three main features. The first is 
a programme for deliberate disinflation in the Common- 
wealth, based mainly on a cut in the uneconomic 
industrialisation programmes of the sterling dominions 
and on the switching of resources in Britain from the 
consumer goods industries into the capital goods 
industries ; a programme of this sort will be needed 
whether an advance to sterling convertibility is attempted 
or not. Secondly, it is suggested that the cushion for 
an experiment in convertibility (and it would have ‘o be 
a capacious one) should not take the form of American 
grants-in-aid ; the best of sevéral other ways would seem 
to be for the American central banking system to «-cept 
payment for part of any American surplus in a new sort 
of claim on other countries’ resources, on the analovy of 
the credit lines now granted to one another by European 
countries under the European Payments Union. T! rly; 
steps would obviously have to be taken to ensure that 
the Americans were not asked to take up more of these 
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THE © 
claims than they were willing to hold. One way to do 
this would be to enable the Americans to restrict, at 
their wn volition, the volume of American goods that 
foreigners can buy, but in addition any countries that 
kept on running into debt would have to yield to the 


international authorities managing the new payments 
sowers that have hitherto been regarded as the 


iol . prerogative of national economic sovereignty. 

The. proposals are put forward as a basis for 
discussion. They may not be sufficient for the 
aims view and there may be better technical 
wavs of achieving them. There will also be those 
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who, after reading the survey, will decide that 
convertibility and non-discrimination would be too dear 
at such a rice. For the Commonwealth and 
Western Europe—who cannot really expect to go on 
living off American aid while discrim‘nating against 
American goods—this conclusion would be faint-hearted 
and false. For Americans, the balance between advantage 
and loss may be more difficult to strike ; that is for 
American opinion to decide, after weighing the political 
as well as the economic considerations that are involved. 
One thing is certain: convertibility and lasting non- 
discrimination cannot be attained more cheaply. 


Stocktaking for Uno 


S the fate of the whole United Nations experiment 
| in the baldnce ? After the events of last week, a 
sood many of those who have been following the 
Assembly's activities in New York seem to agree that 
it is. Their despondency is hardly surprising. There 
had been a general hope that, once the American elec- 
tions were over, the Assembly would at least be able 
to show a turn of speed. Instead, it has been confronted 
with obstacles and perils on almost every side. On the 
heels of Mr Vyshinsky’s brusque rejection’ not only of 
the terms of the United Nations Command for a Korean 
truce but also of formulas proposed by several disinter- 
ested parties, the Assembly has heard French and South 
African speakers deny that it has any right to intervene 
in their countries’ affairs; it has listened to Arabs and 
Israelis pursuing their endless wrangles, and has learned 
that India and Pakistan are no nearer to a settlement in 
Kashmir; it has been embroiled in quarrels ranging as 
far as colonial Africa and back to its own budget. The 
Secretary-General has announced his resignation; his 
chief legal adviser, Mr Abraham Feller, has killed him- 
self in a mood of despair aggravated by the incessant 
harassing of the Secretariat by Senator McCarran’s 
committee ; and that committee has wasted no time in 
announcing that it proposes to continue and extend its 
campaign, which takes the form less of a judicial inquiry 
into alleged subversive activities than of a serial soap 
opera, complete with promises of thrills in the next 
instal Meanwhile, those who look to the President- 
elect for a sign that would clarify future American policy 
nave so far looked in vain. 


The United Nations now presents a gloomy picture: 


a badgered and embittered Secretariat ; a disillusioned 
Secret iry-General whom it will be difficult indeed to 
replace ; an Assembly, unable to solve any of the major 


problems on its agenda, bickering over budget contribu- 


tions cnd even less important issues, and beginning to 

‘aix of extending into February a session originally 

intended to last only eight weeks ; and, in distant Korea, 

an army ted down in a war with no end in sight. 

. With this massive pile of evidence to support them, 
_ who predict the imminent collapse of the whole 


difi co the United Nations may well feel sure of their 
ground. Yet, if they study the record of the organisation 
“st IS seven years of life, they may pause. Almost 
every Assembly since the founding of Uno has produced 
Its ¢ LoTus of croaking Cassandras. As early as 1948 it 
‘2° confidently asserted that the United Nations was 

longer dying but actually dead. Soviet rejection of 


Marshall aid, the blockade of Berlin, the signing of the 
Atlantic Pact, the deadlock over Chinese representation 
and the outbreak of the Korean war have successively 
been hailed as heralding its demise. Nevertheless, in 
spite of disillusions, deadlocks and the outbreak of a full- 
scale war, the organisation still exists. 


Given Uno’s remarkable capacity for survival, it is 
more sensible to take another look at its present troubles. 
Taken together, they present a sombre picture ; but none 
of them is necessarily fatal. Neither the French nor 
the South African reaction to criticisms raised in this 
Assembly was unexpected or without precedent, and 
the problems of Kashmir and Palestine are equally old 
and familiar turns in the UN repertoire. Feeling has 
run high on colonial issues during this session, but it 
would be difficult to assert that the United Nations has 
been placed in mortal danger thereby. The resignation 
of the only Secretary-General whom the member nations 
have ever succeeded in appointing came as a dramatic 
surprise ; but, while it symbolises all too clearly the 
unresolved conflicts within the United Nations, it does 
not in itself threaten the life of the organisation. Mr 
Lie may yet be persuaded to serve for at least another 
year ; agreement on a successor is full of difficulty but 
not wholly impossible ; and at a pinch the United Nations 
could make shift without a Secretary-General for some 
time. As for the damage done to the morale of the 
Secretariat by the McCarran committee’s tactics, these 
directly affect only the American members of a mviti- ” 
national staff. The logical outcome of the committee’s 
activities would seem to be a sharp reduction in the 
number of Americans serving in the Secretariat ; and 
this might prove less embarrassing to Uno than to those 
members of Congress who brought it about. 


None of these difficulties would loom so large if it 
were not for the atmosphere that surrounds them—an 
atmosphere of frustration and anger, born of the failure 
to stop the bloodshed in Korea. American impatience 
over Korea, heated by some of the brash statements made 
during the election campaign, finds vent in criticism of 
Uno’s Secretariat and budget. Asian feeling about 
Korea, skilfully exploited by the Communists, contri- 
butes to the malicious attacks made in Assembly com- 
mittees on some of the colonial powers. There is little 
doubt that Korea played its part in the different decisions 
taken by Mr Lie and by Mr Feller. And, with a 
curiously cynical indifference to their own casualties, the 
Chinese and Korean Communists have recently stepped 
up their pressure on the front to a degree that gains them 
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nothing of military value, but which is nicely calculated 
to increase the demand for a quick settlement in the free 
world and particularly in the. United States. 


Despite the bluntly negative attitude of Mr Vyshinsky 
(who is evidently empowered to reject truce proposals 
without even consulting the nominal belligerents in 
Peking and Pyongyang), further initiatives for a Korean 
settlement are being made, and it is too early to give 
up all hope of ending the fighting. The latest develop- 
ments towards a truce are discussed in a note on page §21. 
The point that must be stressed is that, given the Com- 
munist technique of playing on the sincere- longing of 
all western peoples for peace, those who now decry the 
United Nations are merely encouraging the Russians to 
raise their price for peace in Korea. Mr Stalin has 
frankly indicated his objective of opening rifts in the 
free world. What better start could he make than the 
destruction of Uno? And, failing that, what better 
consolation prize than to secure better terms for himself 
over Korea by presenting these as the only alternative 
to the collapse of the world organisation ? 


The Communists cannot have failed to note that their 
chances of destroying American support for the United 
Nations are the greater because that support was 
originally so strong and uncritical. Before the Korean 
war began, the American attitude to Uno bore a marked 
resemblance to British feeling about the League of 
Nations in the twenties. A healthy willingness to work 
hard and contribute generously towards the realisation 
of a great ideal was combined with reluctance to look 
too closely at the hard facts of the particular situations 
with which the United Nations had to deal. Intervention 
in areas such as Indonesia or Kashmir, in colonial matters 
or human rights, was enthusiastically endorsed ; but the 
limitations of the organisation, the complications caused 
by some of its actions, and the strain that full implemen- 
tation of its ideals would put upon the United States 
itself, were never realised. Perhaps the present time of 
troubles may yield one dividend in the shape of an 
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increased American readiness to see the United N.j:jons 
steadily and see it whole, and another in a realjs:tion 
among other nations that they cannot for ever re|y op 
the United States to underwrite every decision :aken 
by Uno. 


On both sides of the Atlantic, this more re. listic 
approach ought to have the effect of sorting out the true 
friends of the United Nations from its fair-w: :ther 
supporters. To the realist, the mistakes and defe.is of 
the organisation are perfectly clear. But equally clea 
are the contributions it has been able to make towards 
limiting conflict in Greece, Kashmir, Palestine and 
Indonesia ; its role as the common ground on whi} the 
lifting of the blockade of Berlin was secured ; its many 
humanitarian and economic achievements ; and, above 
all, its unique position as the rallying point from which, 
for the first time in history, nations in all six continents 
launched out on the common defence of a single victim 
of aggression. In the perspective of time, this last and 
boldest experiment may be seen to have changed the 
course of world affairs. 


To destroy the organisation through which these ‘hings 
have been made possible, without putting anything in its 
place, would be an act of self-mutilation from which all 
but the most embittered minds would recoil. Yei there 
is, perhaps, a more subtle temptation. It has long 
been recognised that the United Nations possesses no 
impetus of its own ; if it is not kept in motion, paralysis 
will quickly set in. It would be supremely ironic if, at 
the very moment when the world has made the ancient 
dream of collective resistance to aggression into a reality, 
it permitted its first effective instrument for that purpose 
to wither away. The gravest danger that threatens the 
United Nations is not that of being brusquely dissolved, 
but that of being quietly embalmed in honeyed words, 
to remain indefinitely as an unburied corpse above 
ground. If the events of the past fortmight lead to a 
new and realistic stocktaking, the United Nations may 
at least be saved from that fate. 


Restless Iraq 


HIS week and next, in the presence of kings, 

. presidents and other notables, the Iraq Petroleum 
Company is holding impressive ceremonies in Iraq and 
Syria to mark the opening of the new 30-inch pipeline 
from the great oilfield at Kirkuk to a terminal at 
Banias on the Mediterranean. Kirkuk’s output, always 
potentially great, has hitherto been limited by the size 
of the pipelines to Tripoli in Lebanon and Haifa in 
Palestine, and by the Iraqis’ refusal to pump to the Haifa 
terminal since the birth of Israel. Now, production is 
to rise at speed. Kirkuk’s output will jump from 8 
million tons in 1951 to 22 million tons a year. When 
to this is added the smaller but also fising- output of the 
fields run by IPC’s two blood relations—the Mosul 
and Basra Petroleum Companies—Iraq’s annual export 
of crude oil will reach 30 million tons in 1955. By the 
terms of the 50:50 oil agreement with the companies 
which the Iraqi Parliament ratified last February, the 
country’s revenue from oil will therefore rise from 31 
million Iraqi dinars in 1952 to I.D. 59 million in three 
years’ time (1 Iraqi dinar=f1). Some conception of 
what this figure means can be gained by comparing it 
with the ordinary budget, which during the last decade 


has ranged between I.D. 20 million and ID. 25 million. 

But Iraq is next door to Persia, and during the past 
eighteen months there has been speculation whether 
nationalism, which is strong, will drive the country to 
follow the Persian example and to paralyse its only 
industry in order to satisfy its pride. It has not done 
so partly because Iraqis do not find Persians impressive, 
and partly because Iraqi leadership in cabinet and par!ia- 
ment has, throughout the recent term of office of Nur 
Pasha al-Said, shown a streak of common sense ‘at 
places the need for national development above emotional 
considerations. At the moment, however, the prospe-ts 
that this smooth management of national affairs » ill 
continue are not as bright as they were. A gencial 
election is due. Last July, in order that the election 
might be held without the taint of being rigged by ‘he 
government in power, Nuri Pasha resigned, giving p'.-¢ 
to a caretaker team. The ition to Nuri now {cels 


that this team will work to his advantage, and | 's 
pressing for changes not only in the cabinet that il 
manage the elections but also in the method by w!<h 
they will be carried out. By.statute, a new parliament 
must meet four months after the dissolution of the ol’ — 


— 
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in this case, four months from October 27th. Since an 
[raci election takes six weeks, it must begin shortly. 
Outward signs that trouble is feared are to be seen in 
the resignation this week of the Finance Minister, and 
‘1 a new appointment to the Ministry of the Interior. 

A restlessness that is taking the outward form of 
vituperauve electioneering and argument whether voting 
shall Se direct or indirect has deeper causes. Of these, 
by far he most profound and most difficult to eradicate 
‘< sovial despair. A rising middle class is hopelessly 


's stil! in thrall to a small sheikh and landlord class ; 
this class therefore rules the country and seems likely to 
continue to do so until a land reform occurs—for which 
the landowners will not vote—or until their sons have 
some measure of education, which will take a genera- 


tion. Even this cursory description of the country’s 

social structure is enough to show that only in a few 

towns does the apparatus of democracy produce a result 

that represents the view of the people. A majority in 

any Iraqi parliament therefore tends to favour tran- 
lliry and to vote with the government of the day. 


lhe disquiet of the urban intellectual at what he feels 
to be a dead hand upon 
social progress cam be 
imagined. Moreover, 
his group has for some 
time been feeling 
economic hardships 
hat increase its dis- 
satisfaction, and the 
events of 1952 have 
considerably  Stimiu- 
lated his emotions. 
The year has brought 
him news of immense 


revenue from oil, but 

this has produced no 

results that he can see, dia Salita 

He wants fruit, how- t= = Pipeline projected 

ever unripe. He feels ee 

and ys that the ARABIA 
national development 

which for the 


ind a half years of its existence has been 

; 70 per cent of the oil revenue, is “ doing 

”; this criticism is unfair, and arises from his 

ince of the time it takes to translate plans such as 

‘aigh Report of 1949 on flood relief and irrigation 

into specifications and contracts, let alone actual 

[here are points to criticise in the development 

oats management, but slowness is not one of them. 

‘\ sccond and sharper cause of his unrest is the news 

hot irom Persia but from Lebanon and Egypt. He 

os that if fundamental changes in leadership can take 

4.< 50 smoothly and easily as in these two countries, 
»y snould not the same thing happen in Iraq ? | 

“<pression of these feelings takes on a complex shape 

‘cent Iraqi politics. Five political parties are con- 

“4 the elections, three of them founded during the 

“I< ol the last parliament and all based on loyalty to 

> onalities rather than to differing party pfinciples. 

'’"'s the Constitutional Union Party, into which, late 

1950, Nuri Pasha welded a large section of the 

Oy tament’s supporters in parliament; a second, 

“arly based upon landowning and tribal interests, is 

“ce Umma Socialist Party of Salih 


outnumbered and outvoted by a peasant population that — 
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Both these leaders have experience of office, and they 
are now the only serious contestants for it. They have 
been known to serve together but are at present rivals, 
one difference of note-between their parties being that 
the first has a Sunni Moslem and the second a Shia 
Moslem leader. There has so far been no religious 
bitterness in Iraq between these two branches of Islam ; 
but the Shia, who were as a matter of course the under- 
dogs in Turkish days, are in fact more numerous and, 
with the spread of general education, their’ numbers 
could begin to count as a political fofce. Two other 
parties, the Independence Party of Mohammad Mahdi 
Kubba and the National Democratic Party of Kamil al- 
Chadirchi, enjoy the support of most of the discontented 
townsmen and students ; their chief strength is their 
ability, in times of unrest and for limited periods and 
objectives, to rouse the urban mob. The fifth party— 
the United Popular Front led by General Taha al 
Hashimi—has won less. public support, though it has the 
silent sympathy of a certain number of intellectuals. 


At present, all parties except Nuri Pasha’s want to 
change the present two-stage electoral system for a direct 
system, and they say that they will boycott the elections 
if this it not brought 
about ; all want 


abrogation of the 
Anglo-Iragi treaty and 
“neutrality” ; all the 
eee ey <4] ‘town - based __ parties 
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want land reform and 
reduction of feudal- 
ism ; some want 
amendment of the 
constitution so as to 
reduce the King’s 
rights; some, the 
nationalisation of pub- 
lic services and of the 
oil industry. For the 
moment, interest in 
programmes has been 
brushed aside by the 
struggle for direct elec- 
tions, which is being 
conducted regardless of the hard fact that the practical 
issue is not the method of voting—which cannot affect 
the family and tribal hold on a majority of the seats— 
but whether and how far the process shall be rigged or 
free. Rigging is simple to achieve by such devices as 
appointment of scribes of “safe” views to record the 
wishes of illiterate voters, or of local supervisory commit- 
tees that will announce the required result. Whatever 
the method of voting used, Nuri’s party seems likely to 
head the poll, though direct elections might increase 
Salih Jabr’s following because some Shia peasants might 
cease to vote with.their Sunni landlords. 


But the period in which unrest is to be feared is not 
the one after the elections ; it is the three months before 
their result is known. At the moment, the task for all 
who-have Iraq’s welfare really at heart is to secure a 
caretaker government which will impart confidence to 
a maximum number of the opposition parties, so that 
all or most of them will participate in the poll. If they 
do not do so, the prospect that a caretaker government 
will be capable of maintaining order is not bright. Parties 
that are not igning are likely to be tempted to stir 
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‘up trouble ; that trouble is not far below the surface is 
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suggested by recent strikes, by refusals of peasants to 
pay rent, and—in one area—by a tribal clash which 
seems to have had nothing to do with politics but which 
has been interpreted by wishful thinkers as a first round 
between the followers of Nuri and the followers of Salih 
Jabr. Increased Communist activity during the past 
year does not lessen misgivings lest some spark at election 
time should touch off violent disturbances. 

These would naturally serve Communism and not the 
public good. It is therefore in the self interest at least 
of the two prinSipal parties not to let the situation get 
out of hand. They might avert trouble either by agree- 
ing on a strong caretaker government, or by reaching 
some compromise on the question of direct elections— 
such as that of altering the electoral law as soon as this 
can be done by a parliament and therefore constitution- 
ally. The basic facts are that only a strong government 
can run Iraq smoothly and that only one of the two 
major parties can produce such a government; that 
neither could have proceeded with immediate and 
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spectacular development financed out of oil revenue any 
faster than Nuri’s government proceeded during the life 


of the last parliament ; and that even a changed electora] . 


law cannot alter the country’s social structure and there- 
fore its parliamentary structure, the basic causes of jt, 
discontent. To cure this there is no short cut except 
a dictatorship supported by classes other than the Jang- 
owners (of which there is no sign), or else a 
revolution. Otherwise the change must take time. Those 
who watched the young King Feisal open the valves a 
Kirkuk last Tuesday might well have contrasted the 
smooth flow of the oil with the turbulent nature of the 
problems that face him when he comes of age next May. 
He inherits a land that possesses the three boons of 
money, living space and water. It is, therefore, a land 
oi promise ; but it is also a country which, under the 
inflience of education at home and lessons from 
abroad, will see great social changes in his lifetime. 
A generation of such profound changes promises 
him no easy reign. 


; iolent 


Family Anatomy 


| preliminary results of the 1951 Census have now 
been completed in a second volume (HMSO, {2), 
based again on a representative sample of one out of 
every hundred. As before, the smallness of the sample 
will introduce some errors, but for most purposes this 
preview should be sufficiently accurate. Indeed, for 
certain sections there is no choice, for not all of the 
sample analysis will reappear in the full census 
tabulations. 


The new volume draws the most complete picture of 
the British household that has ever been attempted. It 
shows it in its many different forms and traces how its 
size varies with the childbearing record among women 
of different ages and social status. How old is the head 
of the household ? Is he—or she—married or single ? 
How many incomes are coming into the household ? 
How does age of marriage affect the number of 
children ? In which occupations do parents have the 
most children ? 


Certain reservations about the Census answers to such 
questions must be made. A household is not the same 
as a family, for it also includes any resident domesti¢ 
servants, lodgers or visitors on the night of the census. 
One section of the report attempts to separate some of 
these “ outsiders,” leaving what is called in true socio- 
logical style the “primary family unit ”’—the head of 
the household, his wife if married (or her husband), any 
children, close relations or resident domestic servants. 
After excluding visitors altogether, all but two million 
households were found to belong to this simple type. But 
for several reasons the Census cannot give an exact 
picture of the relationship between people living together 
in a single household. The exclusion in this particular 
analysis of nearly a million visitors from the households 
in which they were staying does not right their omission 
from their normal residence. Many thousands of 
husbands and wives were not enumerated together and 
there is no means of telling whether they were 
temporarily or permanently apart. Some 800,000 people 
were in hotels or boarding-houses on Census night, but 
casual visitors are not distinguished from residents. The 
table below, therefore, can claim to give-no more than 


a broad impression of the make-up of houscholds. 

Visitors are excluded throughout. In 251,000 households with 
a married head the wife, and in 402,000 the husband, was not 
enumerated on the schedule but is included here among 


married couples. So also are 11§,000 missing husbands, and 
17,000 missing wives among married couples without their own 
home. Widowed persons without children and without their 


own home are not included in the table. 


There seems to be little doubt, however, that about a 
million married couples have no homes of their own. 


| Numbers in Thousan 


Widowed 
| Married or Single 
Couples. | Divorced Ve 
Persons 
{ 
qntgreamasapememees aeqremeeneoae eae pater mena oe \ 
In own home without ‘outsiders’ | 
And without relatives...... | 9268 1,656 609 
With one or more near | 
Pelativess 2 66 Ses kA KS 580 118 ) 
In own home with ‘outsiders’ *| 
Without relatives.......... i 2,061 623 69 
With one or more ‘near | 
POBUVES S6 fii s Vee bk 64 | 24 CO; 
i : | < 
Total in own homes............... | 10,073 | 2,421 | 1,088 
In other people's homes | 
Those of relatives......... 802 | 550 | 
a } ” 
} { 


CROIS < e es oo oes 149 


~~ 


* Not obtainable. 

Only some 37,000 of these are grandparents liviny 10 
the home of a child ; mostly they are younger cou)ics 
living with the parents of one of them, and well over 5 alf 
have children. It is a pity that the Census has to siop 
short at this point ; there were no questions that «ould 
show the extent to which these mixed households were 
a direct outcome of the housing shortage. 


The Census deals with many other things, but it ' the 
findings on households and families which are of 10st 
interest, and which are illustrated in the following ‘wo 
pages. 
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Nearly three out of every five households in Britain contain 


iren (a “child” is deemed to be under 16) and about 


one-fiith have only one child. In nearly 50 per cent of 
households there is only one person gomg out to work. 





Although most households without any earned income 
coming in are childless, there are some 200,000 with children 
but without a pay packet. 
(ion housdhanile million households 
| CHILDREN AND EARNERS s 
IN HOUSEHOLDS 
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Unskilled, eg. Professional, etc., e.g. —— 
Porters, Dock Company Directors (3-3%) " 
Labourers 
(12.4%) \ Intermediate 
A e.g. Teachers, 
ae Farmers (16- 3%) 
Partly Skilled, e.g. 
Sus Conductors 
ron Foundry ie 


16 4%) 


ber of Children under 16 
n each household 


Number of Earners 
in each household 





ree-quarters of all households have a married person 
ir head. Of those aged under 40, about 77 per cent 


id chit en, including step-children or adopted children. 







HOW OLD IS FATHER? 


[__] Without children under 16 * 


Gy with " 


belonging to head of household 





Married ——+ 


¢ Census officials have been bold enough to work out 
‘ social classes. The household’s class is judged by 
~-upation of its head. People unemployed at the time 
\cnsus, Or retired from a job, are included according 


THE CLASSES 
Households Divided According to Occupation of Head 
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to their former occupation ; but it excludes some 2 million 
households where the head was neither earning nor retired. 
Any division into social classes must raise many doubts 
and probably some indignation here and there. The criterion 
has not been an income one but a somewhat undefined 
conception of the standing given to a type of occupation by 
the community as a whole. Nobody would quarrel with the 
placing of all judges in the top class. But in applying a 
single classification to an occupation which may have many 
different levels, some absurd anomalies must occur. A 
musician, for instance, whether he be a conductor of a 
national symphony orchestra or the leader of the local jazz 
band, is allocated to the same class—class III. And since 
this group sweeps in one-half of the households, it may be 
reasonably argued that the grading is too unrefined. 


Yet there is no doubt that it produces divisions which do 
show different characteristics. One is in the numbers of 
earners in a household. Naturally there tend to be more 
earners per household the more people there are in it. But 
for the same size of household, those where the head is an 
unskilled labourer have the highest proportion of other 
earners ; the professional classes have the lowest proportion. 











































EARNERS PER HOUSEHOLD BY SOCIAL CLASSES 
Percentage of households having 
occupied or retired head with: 


1 earner 
2 or more earners CJ 


2-3 person household 


% of households 
in each closs 
100 





No census was needed to show that the resident domestic 
was becoming a thing of the past, yet it may still seem 
surprising that the numbers have dwindled so sharply—they 
are no more than a quarter of what they were twenty years 
ago. Nearly 5 per cent of households in England and Wales 
in 1931 had one or more domestics living in; today the 
proportion is only just over I per cent. The multi-servant 
household has practically disappeared—only some 20,000 
households in Britain now have more than one servant. These 
figures are not, however, a measure of the amount of domestic 
help ; they exclude the daily “char” and the baby-sitter. 


THE DISAPPEARING DOMESTIC 
{England and Wales only) 
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The-most common age for women to marry in recent years 
has been 21 or 22. But one out of ten women marrying has 
done so at nineteen or even younger ; just about the same 
proportion marry after reaching the age of 30. 

Naturally the age at which women marry affects the 
number of children they have. In late marriages the time 
available for childbearing is short. Among all the married 
women aged 45 to 49 at the time of the Census—those, 
therefore, who had generally completed their families—only 
four out of every hundred of those who married under 20 
were childless. With later marriage the proportion gets 
steadily higher. 


| numbers morried (thousands) 
WHEN WOMEN MARRY 












40 Numbers morried in o year at different 
ages — overages over last five yeors 
before Census 
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The size of the family depends to some extent, therefore, 
on the age at which the mother has married. The connection 
is not, however, a simple one. Among married women aged 
45 to 49, 3.70 children had been born on the average to 
women who married under 20, compared with an average of 
less than one child to those who were over 35 when they 
married. But if the child'ess marriages are excluded, the 
average size of family increases quite sharply for the later 
marriages. Even for those marrying as late as 40 and over, 
1.§ children are born on the average to those women who 
have a child at all. When they have started a family, most 


couples, whatever their ages, are reluctant to confine it to one 
child only. 


YOUNG MARRIAGES AND LARGE FAMILIES 


Fomily sizes of women aged 45-49 
according to age at which they 
morried 


under 20- 25- 30- 35- 40 and 
20 24 29 34 39 over 


u—__—__—_—__—_———-Age ot morrioge ————__-_—__ 





The mother’s age at marriage is, of course, only one factor 
affecting the total size of families. The census of fertility 
makes possible some assessment of the other factors, social 
and economic. It shows clearly that women marry younger 
into the households of manual workers than into those of the 
professional classes. Of married women aged under 50, one 
out of every five whose husband was an unskilled labourer 
had married under the age of 20, but only one out of every 
twenty among the professional classes had married so early. 
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All classes have much smaller families than they had { orty 
years ago, but the shrinkage has been sharper for the 


labourer than for the middle classes. Today, the family jg 


THE UPPER CLASS MARRIES LATE 


\of women under 50 today and morried only once) 
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—_——-Social class 


more uniform ; no social class is very far from the average 
of 1.72 children per family where the mother is under 4<. 


~ 


The last chart shows the childbearing record for wives 
of different types of workers—a more distinct division than 
the broader social classes. Here the fertility record (of women 
under 50, married only once) has been adjusted for differences 
in the age and duration of marriage among the groups. If 


THE SHRINKING FAMILY — BY CLASSES 
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this were not done, the clerical record would be even poorer, 
at 75 per cent of normal, for their wives marry comparatively 
late. Here, clearly, economic pressures are playing a large 
part in restricting families. Regional differences naturally 
reflect the occupational ones. Women in rural districts have 
more children than those in the towns, while London and the 
South-East, with its high proportion of office. workers, is less 
fertile than any other region. But the one is not just a muror 
of the other ; the more sophisticated life of the towns 1s 
presumably an important influence. 


THE UNPRODUCTIVE CLERK 
(100 represents overage fertility for oll morried women under 50) 
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NOTES 


Softened Blow at Bevanism 


had taken place under the old rules the voting for 

)pposition front bench would have been, clearly 
.estionably, a serious blow for Mr Bevan. In the 
for the twelve seats he scraped into the twelfth 
plac 108 votes. Ahead of him were not only Mr James 


Gri with 194 votes, but a long list of Mr Bevan’s most 
dete sd opponents ; they were, in order of voting, Mr 
Churer Ede, Mr Hugh Gaitskell, Mr Alfred Robens, Mr 
Hugh Dalton, Mr James Callaghan, Dr Edith Summerskill, 
Mr Emanuel Shinwell, Mr Philip Noel-Baker, Mr Glenvil 
Hall. and Sir Frank Soskice. These results showed unmis- 


takably that the Parliamentary Party stands by its orthodox 
leadership. Even the middle-of-the-road group attracted little 
support in the ballot. 


Under the former rules, these twelve would have been 
the members of Labour’s parliamentary committee. Mr 
Bevan would have, reached the front bench with a minimum 


of prestige and with his authority inside the committee 
accordingly impaired. But the changed rules, hastily adopted 
by the party the day before the ballot began, may prove to 
have softened the blow. Under these rules, only those candi- 
dates are elected who got a vote—one out of each man’s 
twelve—from 50 per cent or more of Labour members. This 
happens to put the first six of the list directly on to the com- 
mittee, leaving Mr Bevan and the others to go forward to a 
second ballot with the next six runners-up. Mr Bevan has 
with him in this second poll two of his supporters who would 
otherwise have fallen by the way—Mr Harold Wilson, who 
got gt votes, and Mr Geoffrey Bing, who got 71 votes. 
But there is littlke comfort for the Bevanites in this second 
chance ; it is quite possible that even Mr Bevan will be 
defeated. 

His opponents now face an awkward decision. Many of 
them dearly want to keep Mr Bevan off the front bench, and 
they probably have the power to do so. But would it be too 
dangerous ? If Mr Bevan is defeated in the second round, 
he will be able to claim that only a last-minute alteration 
in the rules has kept him from the place to which his popu- 
larity in the constituencies gives him strong claim. He can 
retire to the back benches claiming martyrdom once again, 
and the disciplinary rules cannot in practice prevent him from 
renewing from there his attacks on the official leaders. On 
the other hand, his presence in the shadow cabinet might also 
raise acute difficulties. They are inevitable in either case, 
so long as the Labour party remains in its present divided 
state. 


x * © 
The Transport Debate 


__ Divisions among the Conservatives were less apparent 
this week, in the debate on the new Transport Bill, than 
many people had expected. The Government’s supporters 
marched unitedly into the division lobby on Tuesday to give 
this first measure of denationalisation its second reading by a 
majority of twenty-six. Yet few major pieces of legislation 
can have ever gone forward in so malleable a state. The 
Minister of Transport went out of his way to emphasise the 
“overnment’s willingness to consider modifications even to 
its third attempt at a scheme for transport. It may be an 
~Xapgeration to say, as did Mr Alfred Barnes in an able 
peech for the Opposition, that the Bill simply will not stand 
+P in committee, but certainly it will get a severe buffeting. 

i Phe most powerful criticism of the Bill from the Govern- 
ment’s own benches was made, as in the past, by Sir Ralph 
lye. Tn asking for an inquiry into its financial conse- 
ea suggested that there was no reason for violent 
a : out the Bill. This, presumably, was the reason why 
‘us well-argued case got no proper answer from his own front 
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bench. After so much delay and hesitation, the Government 
now no doubt feels that its prestige will suffer if it does not 
get one major Bill into law early next year. There is, 
however, a better side to this determination. By no means 
all the criticism of the Bill from the right of the political 
fence is evidence that it is weak or unworkable. In small 
part, at least, it arises because the Government is standing up 
to pressure from -some of the special interests among trans- 
port operators and traders who expect a Conservative measure 
to be tailored for them. Such a demonstration of independ- 
ence is all the more necessary after Mr Churchill’s remarkably 
plain confession that in interfering earlier this year to 
moderate the increases in London transport fares he had the 
imminence of the local elections in mind. 


This confession provided the Opposition with its easiest 
point in the debate, but its case as a whole was skilfully put. 
Transport is a familiar subject for Mr Morrison, and he 
was ably supported by Mr Ernest Davies as well as by Mr 
Barnes. But it was left to Mr Callaghan to succeed in 
putting a relatively dignified gloss on Labour’s latest and 
most outrageous threat to penalise people who act in good 
faith on the strength of an Act of Parliament. He suggested 
that a future Labour government migtt not merely limit 
compensation when re-nationalising road haulage; if 
necessary, it would simply refuse to renew the licences of 
hauliers who buy up the nationalised vehicles. That would 
certainly be a form of expropriation without compensation. 


* * * 


A New Plan for Korea 


The free world will sympathise profoundly with Mr 
Acheson in the heavy decisions he must make during these 
last few weeks of responsibility without power. The 
American attitude of caution towards the latest Indian pro- 
posals for a truce in Korea would be understandable at any 
time. Today the Secretary of State is placed in a particu- 
larly difficult position. To back the Indian proposals would 
not only be to accept a course of procedure which yields 
a few more inches to the Communists with no guarantee 
of success, It would also commit the incoming Administra- 
tion to a policy which discounts General Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed trip to Korea, and might lay the Truman Administra- 
tion open to specially bitter accusations of selling the pass 
on the very eve of changing of the guard. It is not surprising 
that Mr Acheson, so long harried personally by his political 
opponents at home, should hesitate. 


A great deal must depend on the way the Indian proposals 
would be carried out if adopted. At their face value they 
represent an ingenious and feasible way of breaking the 
present deadlock over the prisoners of war by evading it. 
They also have the special point that they have been dis- 
cussed with the Chinese before being put forward—though 
there is no suggestion of prior Chinese or Russian approval. 
The essence of the proposals is that, on an armistice being 
signed, all prisoners of war would be handed over to a four- 
power commission consisting of Sweden, Switzerland, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. This commission would supervise 
repatriation ; exactly how is deliberately left unclear. At the 
end of ninety days the case of any prisoners not repatriated 
would be dealt with by the general political conference called 
to follow up the truce negotiations. 


There are many obvious loopholes in this procedure and it 
begs a great many questions. It does, however, meet the 
United Nations by avoiding the provision that prisoners will 
be repatriated by force, and the Communists by not requiring 
them to accept the principle of voluntary repatriation as a 
condition of the armistice. It represents in fact a possible 
lesser evil than continuing the war. When the two sides 
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have taken stands which cannot be reconciled without one 
or the other retreating, but when the price of standing still 
is to fight a continuous pitched battle, there is something to 
be said for evading the issue by postponement. The trouble 
has so far been that it could not be postponed. If the 
supreme aim is to stop the war and then retire by agreement, 
this could now provide an honourable means of starting 
to do so. For Mr Acheson, with the American stake in his 
hand, the rewards of possible success may seem worth the 
risk. 


*x *x . 
Bonn Delays the European Army 


Dr Adenauer has failed in his efforts to secure final 
ratification this year of the European Defence Community 
treaty and the contractual agreements with the present 
occupation powers. He has suffered setbacks from both the 
Upper and Lower Houses in Bonn. In spite of his pleas, the 
foreign affairs committee of the Upper House, consisting of 
the premiers of the Laender, has decided to await the verdict 
of the Federal Supreme Court on the constitutional issue 
before the House takes its vote. The Supreme Court does 
not begin its deliberations until November 26th. It will then 
have before it the request of President Heuss that he should 

eceive a legal opinion before he signs the instruments of 
ratification. If the verdict goes against Dr Adenauer the 
treaties will need a two-thirds majority in the Assembly ; and 
not even the greatest optimists believe that possible. 


The Lower House this week decided to put off the final 
debate on the treaties scheduled for the end of this month. 
It is just possible that the Bundestag may still vote on ratifi- 
cation before Christmas; and to this extent the Germans may 
give the French a lead. But the Social-Democrats have another 
move in mind if the decision of the Bundestag goes in favour 
of the treaties. They propose to ask the Supreme Court to 
pronounce on another aspect of the constitutional issue, in 
addition to the President’s request for a legal opinion. The 
long and short of these manceuvres is that the Bundesrat will 
not debate the treaties until the end of January, or even 
later. It is thus very doubtful whether the treaties will be 
approved by all concerned before the French Assembly begins 
its debate. 


The big temptation will be to wait until the French have 
made their decision, or even to put off the matter again until 
the German federal elections have been held in the early 
summer. The results of the recent council elections in three 
Laender have shown the Social-Democrats that they still 
have a good chance of ousting Dr Adenauer’s government in 
favour of a new coalition headed by themselves. 


With this prospect of further delays imposed on them by 
lawyers and politicians, it will not be surprising if the soldiers 
who have been working out the European army on paper for 
the last two years become impatient. Discussion has 
also started in the German press of pros and cons of alterna- 
tives to the European Defence Community ; and the idea is 
growing that Germany needs an army in order to conduct 
an independent foreign policy. With an increasingly self- 
assertive tone, political writers are insisting that, if Germany 
becomes a direct member of Nato, it must be free from any 
American controls of its external as well as internal affairs. 

* * * 


Statesmen Fail in the Saar 


The Franco-German dispute over the Saar has gone 
from bad to worse, as each side takes up new positions in 
public from which it will be hard to retreat. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as the best hope of reaching a settle- 
ment lay in postponing action until M. Schuman and Dr 
Adenauer could come to terms, and the federation of Europe 
could take shape. In spite of the advantages of delay, elec- 
tions in the Saar are being held on November 3oth with 
those parties banned that would like to change the consti- 
tution and reunite the Saar to Germany. An exception has 


we 
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been made in favour of the Communist party, whi) ;, 
allowed to pose as a patriotic pro-German organisation. 
German propaganda campaign, operated with funds sup)\icq 
from the Federal Republic, is now in full swing. Apart ‘som 


less obnoxious means of persuasion, leaflets reminisc: 
the Hitlerite era are being distributed in Saar towns b 
resistance movement ”’ warning the police not to in 
with “ coming actions.” 


All the major parties in the Bonn Bundestag join 
Tuesday in recording a strong protest against the “ mu7\ing 
of the fundamental rights of democracy” in the Saar. The 
assembly returned at the elections would not be recovnised 


of 


the 


on 


by the Bundestag as it would result from “ the intrigucs of 
the separatist power machine.” The Bundestag app:ove 
the banned parties’ appeal to the electors to stay away }rom 


the polling booths or to destroy their ballot papers ; and jt 
promised full support to the “oppressed Germans in the 
Saar.” Dr Adenauer’s statement for the governmen: was 
not so hysterical as this protest, but it was strong enough 
to show that a serious deadlock has been reached i his 
negotiations with M. Schuman. 


Developments seem therefore to be proceeding with the 
same disastrous inevitability that marked similar disputes 
after the first world war. The British and American govern- 
ments approved the economic attachment of the Saar to 
France and its political detachment from Germany at a time 
when German nationalists dared not raise their voices. [hey 
are now faced with the distasteful fact that the French have 
-had to take undemocratic measures to protect their acquisition 
from German agitators. Unless a concerted effort is made 
to prevent history repeating itself further, it is to be feared 
that the concessions that are being denied to Dr Adenauer 
will one day be granted to some nationalist demagogue 
successor to the German chancellorship. 


* as * 


Compensation in Moderation 


The Government’s proposals for town and country 
planning were published on Monday in a White Paper full 
of meat—some good cuts off the joint and some offal. The 
title—“Amendment of Financial Provisions” of the 1947 
Acts—is a little misleading. It is only the financial provisions 


of the law that are to be altered, but the whole structure of 
planning rests on its finance ; the proposed amendments wil! 


certainly thange the practical effect of the remainder of the 
Acts. 


Aiv iit 


method of dealing with the difficulties of the past five years’ 
planning, of the period that ends next July. As had been 
expected, it proposes to abandon the compensation sections 
of the 1947 Acts, which require the disbursement of {300 
million in saleable stock on July 1, 1953. Five years of 
investigation have shown that the admitted rights for develop- 
ment values existing on July 1, 1948, were worth in total 
about £350 million. The rights willbe paid for in ful! as 
then valued, but only when their loss actually matures. 
Where it has matured already, the claims will be met in 
the autumn of 1954. But the Treasury will not pay anything 
to owners who, during the five years, have in fact sold their 
land at a price that includes its 1948 development value 10 
addition to its existing use value. 


In principle, these proposals restore sanity to part of the 
1947 legislation by confining the payment of compensa‘ion 
to cases of real loss and aeliat payments in cases where 
the loss is no more than hypothetical. Where a development 
charge has been paid and the land sold, the unscrambling of 
the compensation egg will in some cases be very complicaicd, 
and the justice of the provisions is bound to be at times. 2 
least, a little rough. But no better alternative is appate'. 
and in this part of its proposals the Government is able 2! 
once to fulfil its election promise of a “ drastic” overhaul 
and to claim the support of non-partisan opinion. 
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Development without Betterment 
The financial structure that the Government proposes 


f,rore planning is less satisfactory than its way out of 
9 Face a ccitennahiod muddle. It has, Rdatd en 
attract ( simplicity. The essence of the 1947 scheme was 
chat the state bought development rights—out of the com- 
pensation fund—in X cases and the builder bought them 


back—through the development charge—in Y cases. That 
was a laborious way of providing compensation for X minus 
Y, and the Government proposes that in future money shall 
change hands only in X minus Y cases. This compensation 
may be claimed in two circumstances, wh-n land is com- 
pulsorily acquired or when its use 1s curtailed by a planning 
restriction. In future public authorities will pay, on com- 
pulsory acquisition, the value of the land in its existing use 
plus the value of the development rights on July 1, 1948, 
if compensation for those rights has not already been paid. 
When a planning restriction is imposed, compensation will 
not in general be paid at all if the restriction is based on the 
principle of “ good neighbourliness.” This expression has 
an admirable sound but its practical meaning will depend on 
the words actually used in the Bill ; comment must therefore 
be deferred. 

In effect, these proposals treat development values—the 
element in the purchase price of land that is based on the 
prospect of its being put to a more remunerative use—as 
having been buried by the 1947 Act. This is a reasonable 
position provided that no consideration is given to the 
incentives for development. But the private individual or 
firm has no powers of compulsory purchase, and for him the 
effect of the new scheme will be to restore the rule of the dice 
box. The Government proposes to abandon not only the 
development charge in its present form but the whole idea 
of collecting betterment—the element in the value of land 
that arises from development in which the owner of a par- 
ticular piece of land has played no part. If, therefore, an 
owner finds a private developer for his land, he can get, and 
keep, the full market price. That may be much more than a 
public authority needs to pay him ; and if the authority after- 
wards chooses to sell all or part of the land it has compulsorily 
acquired, it can then get the full market value and pocket 
the difference. ; 

This system offers neither much encouragement to the 
private developer nor equality of treatment to landowners. 
The arguments for dropping the development charge com- 
pletely, without putting anything in its place, are certainly 
the weakest part of the White Paper. Fortunately, they 
need not be taken as the Government’s last word. The 
short Bill published this week merely authorises the end of 
the development charge and sets saitle the obligation to pay 
out £390 million next July. This is the simple and popular 
part of the proposals. + The second stage of the legislation 
will not follow for twelve months, when the real difficulties 
will have to be faced. There is, therefore, time in which to 
“xplore the methods by which private development might be 
elven more encouragement, betterment might be secured to 
‘he community that creates it, and an equality of treatment 


in 


‘or all owners of land might be provided. 
* * * 


More Questions for Corporations 
Uhe Select Committee appointed last December to con- 
' Parliament’s relation with the nationalised industries 
“concentrated, in its first report, on questions to Ministers; 
Sut in doing so it has inevitably raised wider, and perhaps 
soluble, problems. There is little difficulty in laying down 
“iG principles about what questions can properly be 
. wered in Parliament, but there is much difficulty in 
“ctpreting the principles in practice. The Minister's powers 
> actually exercised may be wider or narrower, according to 
“ic persorialities concerned, than those laid down in the 
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statute ; questions of day-to-day management may both illus- 
trate and merge into questions of long-run principle. 

By trial and error, a practical balance has been struck with 
which, on thé whole, the Committee is content. It is con- 
cerned, however, about one interpretation of the rules. There 
has always been a ban on the actual repetition of questions 
already fully answered ; this has been extended to cover 
questions “ repeating in substance questions already answered 
or to which an answer has been refused ”; and this amended 
rule is in practice used to forbid not merely verbal rephrasing 
but is also extended “from particular questions, readily 


‘indentifiable, to whole categories of questions.” 


The effect of this extension is limited by the Speaker’s 
discretion to admit questions to which answers had previously 
been refused, where these concern matters of sufficient public 
importance. But the committee is not satisfied with this 
concession. Agreeing that questions about detailed administra- 
tion should not be permitted, it nevertheless believes that the 
present exclusion of whole classes of questions on the strength 
of a single refusal is too sweeping. The committee’s solution 
is that questions otherwise admissible should appear on the 
order paper for the Minister to answer or not as he sees fit. 
Realistically but tentatively, it also invites the House to con- 
sider reducing the number of questions for oral reply from 
three to two per member per day. These recommendations 
are procedural only, but their effect would be slightly to tiit 
the corporations’ present uneasy balance between dependence 
on the Minister and irresponsibility towards Parliament—to 
tilt it in the direction of dependence. Parliament surely 
ought not to make a decision on this one point until the 
committee has also offered its advice on the other aspects of 
the corporations’ relations with Parliament. 


* ~ © 


Recession Recedes in Europe 


The pessimists have again been proved wrong. A few 
months ago they foresaw an imminent slump that would 
engulf not only Western Europe but the whole world. 
Indeed, they had facts to bear out their gloomy forebodings. 
Production in practically all European countries had ceased 
to rise, and in many it had fallen ; textile industries were 
sacking workers ; overseas trade accounts showed alarming 
deficits. Fortunately this state of affairs did not persist. 
Already industrial output in all the OEEC countries except 
France is now recovering. Part of this movement is seasonal, 
but a part is also due to the underlying buoyancy of the 
European economy. And what is more important, inflationary 
pressures in most countries have been curbed so that the 
revival in trade this time will have a more solid foundation. 

In Germany, unemployment is at its lowest level since 
January, 1949, and industrial output is continuing above last 
year’s level. The rise in Italian unemployment appears to 
be arrested, according to provisional figures, and production 
has started to increase once more. In both Belgium and the 
Netherlands the textile industries, which were severely hit 
by the recent recession, are showing signs of recovery. In 
Britain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a recent debate 
in Parliament, was able to show some improvement and 
stated that employment in both Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(the two black spots six months ago) was now rising. Only 
the French economy is stubbornly resisting recovery ; motor-. 
car production is declining while unemployment and the 
number of business failures are increasing. On the other 
hand, French steel production last month was the highest 
ever recorded. 


The underlying causes of this recovery are difficult to 
trace. Nobody thought that even a mild recession could. be 
possible at a time when countries were devoting some 10 per 
cent of their output to rearmament. And yet it happened, 
though it was concentrated entirely in the consumer goods 
industries. American off-shore purchases, which have 
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amounted to over $700 million in the fiscal year ending 
June, 1952, have undoubtedly helped countries to balance 
their overseas trade accounts and to keep their basic industries 
fully employed. Indeed the fact that activity in the basic 
industries was maintained greatly reduced the chance of a 
major recession. A significant feature cf any. slump Is a 
declining trend in disposable income, which occurs usually 
through a declining output in the investment goods industries, 
since they supply income immediately and goods only later 
en. The consumer goods industries, on the other hand, 
supply income and good¢ more or less simultaneously. When 
their output declines, the reduction in income and goods is 
natched and so equilibrium is often restored fairly quickly. 
Europe seems to have proved this simple theory. 


- 


* * * 


British industry at Luxemburg 


Weeks or even months may elapse before the association 
between Britain and the European Coal-Steel Community 
takes any tangible form. This will be a time of sparring and 
bargaining. But some hint of how the wind blows can be 
inferred from the first formal meeting in Luxemburg this 
week of the Joint Committee, which has the task of working 
out future relations. Putting the view of the coal-steel group, 
M. Monnet, president of the High Authority, stressed the 
importance of “common action, responsibilities, rights and 
obligations shared on an equal footing.” In other words, the 
Community is still determined that in order to qualify for a 
share in the benefits of the scheme, Britain must also share 
some of its obligations—no British contribution to the levy 
on. production, then no share in investment credits ; no 
willingness to join the six in freeing coal-steel trade among 
themselves and erécting a cOmmon tariff wall, then only 
limited co-operation on commiercial policy. Sir Cecil Weir, 
head of the British delegation, replied in terms familiar to 
continental ears. “In our view,” he said, “the rules and 
regulations which will govern our relationship should be 
based on experiences in dealing with practical disputes rather 
than on general principles. As you know, we prefer an 
empirical approach.” 


It would be surprising if this cautious statement accurately 
reflects the sentiments of the British coal and steel industries 
themselves. If an amorphous policy of wait-and-see was all 
it had in mind, the National Coal Board would hardly have 
assembled at Luxemburg the most powerful delegation it 
has yet dispatched abroad. This action suggests that the 
British coal industry has had a profound change of heart. A 
year ago it regarded the coal-steel scheme wth scepticism, 
even aversion, but meanwhile two things have happened ; the 
Community now looks as if it will become a going concern, 
and the sellers’ market for British exports is disappearing. 
In these circumstances the obvious interest of the industry 
lies in coming to terms with the only group of countries that 
could threaten markets or engage effectively in cut-throat 
price slashing. Much the same considerations must be 
present in the minds of leaders of the British steel industry. 


At the recent meeting British representatives agreed to 
complete the same questionnaires as those being circulated 
to industries in the Schuman countries on production, invest- 
ment and markets. Britain will not, at this stage, be invited 
to sit on any of the committees of the High Authority, but a 
joint secretariat will be established to study and co-ordinate 
the information collected. Any further progress must wait 
until after the Commonwealth Economic Conference, which 
has provided representatives of Great Britain with an iron- 
clad excuse for procrastination in a variety of contexts. There 
is every reason to believe,- however, that ultimately the 
skirmishes at Luxemburg will cease and the two parties will 
reach a realistic settlement. For economic as well as political 
reasons, a working agreement is clearly just as important to 
the Community as to British industry. 


three members of the Community—Holland, Belg: 
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Gatt Waives the Rules 


At the latest session of the General Agreement on ‘{ ,;\4, 
and Trade (Gatt), the contracting parties granted the » 
necessary for the six nations taking part in the Coa Stcq| 
Community to remain Gatt members in good standin, The 
provisions-of the coal-steel treaty collide with the me. here 


10%)? 


ilVers 


aia ; Ders 
obligations under Gatt at four points. The first « thei; 
declared intention to abolish all import and export {uric 
between themselves without passing on these benefits | othe, 
members of Gatt—a step that conflicts with the sos. 
favoured-nation clause. A second is the proposal to eli) inate 
quantitative restrictions among themselves without cx: ding 


the same privilege to other contracting parties. In ac. tion, 
an 
Luxemburg—plan under the coal-steel treaty to imp. — 
quotas for steel imports during a transitional period 
will be followed by an increase in the present tariffs | 
Both actions amount to a withdrawal of concessions ©) ready 
granted to other Gatt members. Finally, during the nitial 
period of the Schuman pool, Belgium proposes to preect its 
coal industry by quota restrictions, a measure th.: also 
conflicts with Gatt obligations. 


Before consenting to grant these waivers, the other 
members of Gatt obtained definite assurances { 
community that it would pursue a liberal internation. 
policy. The interests of both suppliers and buyers would be 
respected, and the common tariff against the outside world 


these 


oman 
a} 
CC, 


to be eventually established by the community wou!d be 
lower than the present average of the six separate :aoriffs. 
These assurances are all very well on paper, but in the event 
of any transgression, Britain—the country most likely to be 
affected—might well find. itself unable to mobilise effective 


support for sanctions. For example, the American (overn- 
ment is so anxious to see the Community succeed ‘hat it 
would undoubtedly adopt a tolerant attitude. Britain's weak- 
ness in this situation will strengthen those in this country 
who believe the best safeguard lies in very close asso iation 
with the Community itself. 


* * * 


Rain on the Just 


For two stricken hours last week the House of Commons 
debated an Order pus purchase tax at 100 per cent on 
“ parts and fittings of umbrellas, other than covers, icirules, 


or material shaped for use in the manufacture of covers. Its 
motive was to be found in a particular piece of business 
ingenuity applied, in the best contemporary manner, not to 
technical progress or commercial expansion but to the more 
profitable end of baffling the tax collector. For good and 
obvious reasons, very small producers with an output dclow 
£500 a year are exempt from purchase tax. In this an 
ingenious manufacturer found an opportunity. Buying “2 
number of moribund companies ” but preserving their legal 
identity, he devised a plan by which these companies bought 
umbrella components in their own names and “ employed ” 
the parent company to make up and market the finished 
umbrellas, nominally on their behalf. None of these puppet 
firms handled over {500 worth of output; no umbrella, 
therefore, paid purchase tax ;. the Exchequer lost between 
£10,000 and £20,000 a year ; and the more virtuous or !ess 
ingenious umbrella-makers suffered a competitive disad\2n- 
tage of some eight shillings a gamp. This, Authoty 
decided, would not do; and the organiser. of corporate 
outwork has been checkmated by an unavoidable tax © 5s 
raw material. 


So far, so good. But “ the rain, it rains with equal . ‘ce 
upon the just and unjust fellers.” What, said va’ ous 
indignant members, of the genuine small firm, penalise. ‘0! 
no fault of its own ; what of the still smaller repairers \ \s¢ 
trade will be priced out of the market ; what of the wa) in 
stick makers, who, because certain components of ‘hel! 
product are indistinguishable from those used in umb:. °°. 
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House on the cards 


Ho nveniently you live (thanking 
rl dy hot water, well cooked dinners and well ironed shirts) the future holds surprises. 
Phe ins quite a chance that the house of tomorrow will draw all its heat from the 
soil i ‘arden... that your telephone will take messages by night and pass them on in the 
. that your food will be cooked by radio-frequency waves. It’s by no means 
impossible that your clothes will be cleaned by sound instead of soap. ... What's the link between 
scit principles and practical politics ? Component parts. When TI is consulted 

components, good ideas take shape. 


® TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


.°; — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
fer ‘chanical handling — metal sections + bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
[UBL INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 





with different reasons for preferring 
= Te leaend a T & N corrugated containers 


mpt delves aa 4. SALES MANAGER 


i ingenious design Seeeeeeeeeeseseeseeeesesese 


At fair prices too.”” Take advantage 
of the T « N 
Advisory Service 


May we help to improve your 
containers or method of pack- 
aging ? Our experience and ex- 
pert knowledge is at your disposal 
-—— without any obligation. 


THOMPSON « NORRIS 





“Customers are al- 
ways attracted by 
T & N containers. 
Especially colour 
packs harmonizing 
with contents and 
carrying attractively 
printed advertising 
messages.” 


DESPATCH CHIEF p> 


“1 can double output 
and cut down packing 
room costs by using 
T&N containers. Each 
is ‘ tailor-made ” for its 
particular job.” 
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, | ea ‘COUNTANT @& Pioneers of Corrugated Packaging 
Ff ‘ <ON packs are so light they THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MFG. CO. LTD. 
; freight costs, Because Head Office and Factory : 
‘© SO strong they reduce Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Telephone : EALing 4555 
vamage and loss by Sales Offices and Factories are localised to give maximum economic service:— 
CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 
Tel.: Edinburgh 67205 Tel.: Shirley 1171 


WARRENPOINT, NORTHERN IRELAND. Telephone: Warrenpoint 393 
FACTORY ALSO AT: HISTON, CAMBS, 
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80-90 bushels to the a 





... this year, and next 


harvest... to order... 


Nature left to herself is a wayward provider. 
Feed the earth, one fertilizer for this field, 
another for that— and you can make 

nature kind and predictable.* 

Fertilizers are Fisons main busiress, 

the taproot of the Fisons tree. 

3ut Fisons also have roots in the field 

of chemicals, for medicine and industry. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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FISONS LIMITED 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry, Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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afer higher costs? (One safeguard indeed remains. 
Ferrules remain untaxed. Why ? Because even plain wooden 
<d ferrules ; these sticks, painted white, are used by 


must ‘ 


TMi |: it is ethically revolting to tax white sticks, adminis- 
saive - mpossible to distinguish the future white stick from 
the permanently self-coloured ; ‘so plain wooden walking 
sticks, and their equally unidentifiab‘e ferrules, must not be 
taxed. OED.) 


Is it really beyond the wits of the Department of Customs 


and Excise to emulate the Inland Revenue and find some less 
cumbrous means of dealing, case by case, with devices to 
avoid tax? Would it not have been better to reduce the rate 
of tax on finished umbrellas—no’ luxury, after all, in this 
climate—-and so to take most of the gain out of an intrinsically 
rather inefficient form of business organisation? Above all, 


has this absurd legislative episode caused any salutary 
uneasiness in official minds about the merits of nice fiscal 
manipulation as an instrument of policy, about the merits of 
sledgehammers as a means of cracking nuts? 


* * * 


Tidying up Church Schools 


The new Education Bill, published this week, merely 
clears up some anomalies in the working of the Education 
Acts of 1944 and 1946. Its mst important provisions relate 
to the building of voluntary schools and are designed to 
ensure that the churches play the part in the educational 
system that was assigned to them eight years ago. One 
such provision relates to “ aided ” and “ special agreement ” 
schools. These are mainly some 1,800 Roman Catholic 
schools for which local authorities pay half the cost of 
structural maintenance. The Act of 1944 provides that, 
wherever a rehousing scheme has brought a “ substantial 
number” of pupils from one of these schools, the Minister 
of Education can grant to the denomination concerned up to 
half the cost of a new school building to accommodate them. 
In practice, however, the children have not arrived in sub- 
stantial batches. They have trickled into the state schools, 
and having once done so, they no longer qualify as pupils 
displaced from voluntary schools. The Bill extends the 
definition of displaced pupils to cover all those who, in the 
opinion of the Minister, would have attended a voluntary 
school if they had not had to move, even though they have 
been to a state school meanwhile. It thus automatically 
increases the size of the grant that can be paid towards 
building a new aided school. 

Another form of help is provided for “ controlled ” schools 
* that is, Church of England schools entirely financed by 
local authorities but having one-third of their governors 
representing the Church. Under the Bill local authorities 
wil have a new power to build controlled schools. This will 
be important in areas where there are perhaps two or three 
ting schools which it is unsatisfactory to extend or attempt 
‘o bring up to standard. The local authority will be able 
(o build one big controlled school to serve the whole area. 
lhe Bill will also allow it to enlarge a controlled school 
‘or the sake of providing more places in secondary schools. 
he rest of the Bill clears up minor points. The duty of 
a uthorities to provide a school dental service by appoint- 
their own officers is explicitly stated, instead of being 
“piucit, as it was under the 1944 Act, in the clause about 
hool medical service. Where the local authorities are 
their dentists remains to be seen, but evidently dentists 
-“pected to drift back into the service now that charges 
made for visits to them under the national health 
ce. When the Bill is in committee there will no doubt 
‘nattempt to make it unnecessary for local authorities 
Teter to the Minister the appointment of their chief 
“ucation officers—an obligation that is resented as an 
“acroachment on their autonomy. But in general this Bill, 
‘nough it fulfils a Conservative election pledge, should be 


assured of an eas assage: : . 
tidying Y passage as a piece.of non-controversial 
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Pique and Pieck 


In France both the Gaullists and the Communists are 
passing through moments of crisis and self-mutilation. The 
Communist Party is trying to fight down the shadow of its 
more militant past in order to lead the ranks of peace- 
campaigners and united fronts. But it is proving awkward 
to drape olive branches around hammers and sickles, and 
doves will not always alight on sub-machine guns. It is seven 
weeks since the first communiqué was issued about the left- 
sectarian activities of MM. Marty and Tillon, who were 
accused of insubordination to the party and lack of loyalty 
to M. Thorez, its faraway and beloved leader. A rigid and 
complete act of self-criticism was demanded from them, yet 
neither has complied. Their case has now been referred 
to the central committee and the final act of ostracism may 
soon follow. 


The extent of their tenacity and the fact that both men 
should harbour hopes of a change in the party line betrays 
the confusion which at present afflicts French Communism. 
M. Tillon has been extremely popular with left-wing 
Resistance circles and his exclusion, if it occurs, will be yet 
another symptom of the undercover battle going on between 
Moscow men and French Communists of the glorious anti- 
Nazi days. A recent skirmish in this battle resulted in the 
banishment from the party of Georges Guingoin, former chief 
of the Maquis in the Haute-Vienne and Mayor of Limoges. 
Several local cells have refused to obey the central commit- 
tee’s decree and one, in mocking reference to M. Duclos’s 
professional past, has declared “that one Marty was worth 
all the pastrycooks in France.” 


Why is the French Communist Party so determined, at 
this very moment, to silence some of its most heroic adherents 
and to tone down its memories of the Resistance ? A major 
part of the answer is to be found in Eastern Germany, where 
President Pieck has launched a powerful campaign for 









































































The Eeonomist Diary 
A reference book for the desk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 
subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, man-power, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 
principal countries in the world. 


The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 in. Price (U.K. only): 42/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on request. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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Franco-German collaboration against imperialism. The press 
in east Berlin is devoting increasing space to the question 
of a close understanding with the French people and with 
such neutralists as the Catholic editor Jean-Marie Domenach 
and the deputy Henri Bouret. It is expected that particular 
emphasis will be placed on French-German amity at the 
Vienna Peace Congress in December. Despite the traditional 
agility of the Communists, it would be difficult for men such 
as Tillon or Guingoin to share a platform with German 
colleagues. Even the pronouncements of a Soviet Party 
Congress do not entirely obliterate the memory of Belsen for 
many French Communists and partisan fe!low-travellers. But 
for M. Duclos and his orthodox subalterns, these difficulties 
are mere figments of deviationist sentimentality ; M. Duclos 
will share a platform with anyone who can further the 
Stalinist cause. He is at present trying to eliminate those 
who cannot imitate his catholicity of taste. Whether’ this 
process may not prove of extreme peril to his party remains 
an open question. 


Victory for Papagos 


Not since the sweeping victory of Eleutherio Venizelos 
in 1928 have the Greeks shown themselves so much of one 
mind about who they want to govern them. At last Sunday’s 
general elections Field-Marshal Papagos and his Greek Rally 
were swept into power with an overwhelming majority of 
178 seats. His chief rival, the Liberal-EPEK coalition led 
by General Plastiras, gained all the remaining 61 seats, but 


The New President 


It is settled ... that Mr Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, is to be the new President, and Mr Rufus 
King, of Alabama, the new Vice-President. ... The 
Whig party, after a short restoration of its ascendancy, is 
completely defeated, and the Democratic party has again 
attained to a greater majority than it had under Polk and 
Jackson. Mr or General Franklin Pierce is almost an 
unknown man, and so far as personal claims would 
influence the judgment, the advantages are all on the side 
of General Scott. The election has been decided, how- 
ever, much more by the principles professed by the two 
candidates and by the parties which brought them forward, 
than by their personal merits ; and it is much more the 
triumph of a cause than a man. ... The first principle 
which led to the success of the Democratic party is the 
preservation of the Union, threatened by even a distant 
prospect of the success and ascendancy. of the party that 
goes for abolition of slavery at any price. Political com- 


promise is deliberately preferred to the abstract principles 
of morality 


; and on questions of politics the latter are 
slighted by the bulk of the people as well as by states- 
men. .. Another principle, affirmed by the vote in 
favour of General Pierce, is that of Conservatism. The 
Democratic party on all these points have voted for 
Pierce and against political innovation. They oppose 
changes in the institutions relative to slavery—they oppose 
additions to restrictive duties. . The Democracy is 
strictly conservative. It exhibits a phasis of the same 
spirit that prevails in Europe—a spirit of resistance to 
mere political changes, from which, however much good 
is promised, very little, as is shown from experience, ever 
comes. In the States, where broad freedom is the general 
rule, Conservatism, being preservative of freedom, can 
only be beneficial ; in Europe, where narrow restriction is 
the rule—where old violence in an organised form still 
seeks to restrain and mould society, Conservatism is of a 
much more doubtful character. 


The Cronomist 


November 20, 1852 
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there was a formidable holocaust of its leading fig, 
twenty-three ministers and under-secretaries in the pr: 
EPEK-Liberal government, among them General P}..;;;3< 
himself and MM. Rendis, Tsaldaris and Cartalis, fell +) the 
wayside. The extreme left-wing EDA, which had 1 


1982 


ITes ; 
vious 


4 : ved 
the support of the exiled .Communist leader, Zacha; in 
over the Free Greece radio, polled slightly fewer vote. than 


last year, but under the majority system of voting lost . | the 
ten seats it had previously held. Although the Greek 2.2)) 

on the other hand, benefited greatly from the new <\<tem 
of voting, there is no doubt about the decided swing ©‘ the 
popular vote in its favour; whereas last year it received 
624,316 votes, or 36.53 per cent of the total, this yea: 


ally, 


' t got 
779,982 votes—49.36 per cent; and if the army ha aa 
allowed to vote, it would have done even better. 

At last, Greece now has prospects of a period of tronp 


and stable government. The new administrati 
probably be strongly conservative, but there is no rea! 
that Field-Marshal Papagos will attempt a military aut 
on the contrary, he is strongly opposed to military i: 
ference in politics. Nor is there much danger that the new 
Prime Minister will be gravely handicapped by 4 \ sions 
and disruptions within the Greek Rally. .Those po! «: 
who jumped on to Papagos’s bandwagon for purely © ppor 
tunist- reasons do not form a dangerously large pro 


. of his majority. If they decide to jump off again he -<hould 
n 


not be greatly discommoded, and if they try to borgais 
with him he can afford to ignore them—a fact which may 
deter many from making the attempt. It is more likely that 


the EPEK-Liberal opposition, which took under its wing 
a very motley collection of politicians, will disintegrate into 
its component parts. 

The generalities in the Field-Marshal’s election speeches 


gave few clues about his detailed plans ; but at firs: sight 
his cabinet, with the energetic M. Markezinis in charge of 
economic planning, promises well. Papagos has always held 
out for an adequate majority of his own and no collaboration 
with other parties. Now he has got his way, it remains 
to be seen whether he can make the most of his opportunity. 


* Se * 


Bars or Bobbies 


It is a curious fact, and one that was mentioned by 
Lord Simon in withdrawing his motion on prisons in the 
House of Lords this week, that a public which is distressingly 
eager to read about crime and criminal trials is quite 
indifferent to what happens to the criminal as soon as he 
has been sent to prisof. It is a curious, and perhaps signifi- 
cant, fact that whereas a month ago no fewer than four judges 
spoke in the debate on corporal punishment, not one thought 
it fit to speak this week about prisons, the form of punishment 


that was revised and strengthened by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. 


The overcrowding of prisons, the shortage of staff. the 
long dreary hours spent in the cells—all this has been ‘0! 
before in the prison commissioners’ annual reports and 
retold more dramatically in the report of the Select Commut- 
tee on Estimates a few months ago. But in this week’s debate 
the Lord Chancellor was able to take the story a little far‘ her 
and show that, in spite of the great limitations on spen: 1g 
and building, the commissioners are making slow but steady 
progress in providing new accommodation. Since the \:', 
they have added seven cellular prisons, nime open priss 
and eight borstals, and a start will soon be made on 01)-'s. 
A ban placed by the Government on the recruitment of ror 
prison officers has been lifted, and with more staff goc 
hope of giving prisoners a longer working day. 

The commissioners are, indeed, often frustrated by the 
local objections that are raised when they try to start a °cW 
prison, especially of the open variety. oF enncle appreciated 
the importance of better prison conditions in comb.1'n§ 
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Chairman looked almost alarmed 
when I gave him the figures’ "Those 
ire three weeks too soon to be 


trustworthy" said he. ‘When I 


nced him he asked “Have ‘you suddenly 


me a-genius?" ‘It’s a possibility 
considered with cautious optimism’ 

told him, but he knows as well as I 
lot of the headache has gone out of 
accounting since we installed the 


wers-Samas punched card system’ 


. 


There is a range of Powers-Samas 
machines for every type of business 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, 
Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bors, London, E.C.1. 
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SOOO 


“T think I'd like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRices:— Bottles 35/-, }-Bottles 13/4, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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QUITY é LAw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: 20 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 


IF YOU LIVE... 


to age 60, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
would then amount to a further £570. 


iF YOU DIE... 


before age 60, your family will receive £1,000 with 
accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 
£200 a year until you would have been 60. 


These figures relate to a policy on a life aged 35 next birth- 
day in return for a premium of approximately £60 a year, 
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To: The General Manager, 
Equity & Law Life Assurance Society, 
20, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Please forward, without obligation, an illustration of this 
Family Provision Scheme with full details. 


ADDRESS... 
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BUS QUEUE SHELTER 


Every pay aluminium enters new fields, demon- 
Strating its versatility as an all-purpose metal. 
Progress has probably been most rapid in the 
field of structures where applications range from 
the World’s First All-Aluminium Aircraft 
Hangars® to the now familiar Aluminium Bus 
Queue Shelter to be seen all over Britain’s 
capital city. 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 
% The World’s First All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangars at 
London Airport were built by S.M.D. ENGINEERS of 
SLOUGH, the construction company of the ALMIN group. 


S.M.D. have also manufactured bulk quantities of the if 


Aluminium Queue Shelter for London Transport. Executive. 


THE ASSOCIATED LIGHT METAL 


Parent Company 


oe. 
é 
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INDUSTRIES GROUP 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - Telephone: FARNHAM COMMON 595 





THE TABULATOR (No.77) 


—a journal 
devoted to 
Hollerith 
Punched Card 
Accounting 


This one issue of THE 
TABULATOR describes Hol- 
lerith applications in an 
important Textile Mill, 
details a revolutionary 
service provided through 
Hollerith to a Wholesale £ 
Grocery firm’s 2,000 
customers, explains the 
working of a Hollerith 
Service Bureau and 
contains much also of 
general interest. You 

should read THE 

TABULATOR regularly. 







To have your name put on the 
regular mailing list for THE 
TABULATOR, apply—on your 


Electrical PU NCHED CARD official noteheading, please—to: 


ACCOUNTING THE BRITISH TABULATING 
ee MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office : 17 Park Lane, London, W.1 Telephone: Regent 8155 
Offices in all principal cities in Gt. Britain and oversea 


“AOLLERITA 








Throughout the free world 


the firm of Taylor Woodrow Limited, and its 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies, 


are building for the future. 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
Building and Civil Engineering 


Contractors 
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‘me, perhaps fewer objections would be heard. But it is 
ages to prevent crime than to punish it. The prison 
nmissicners’ task would be much relieved if the limited 


cor 


money were spent on gettin the police force to its full 
srength. It is certainly not flogging, it is not even prison, 
that 1s the most effective deterrent to crime ; it 1s the likeli- 
hood of being caught. 

* * * 


Plea for Municipal Munificence 


By producing an official report that is both pleasant to 
look at and vividly readable, the Arts Council has set a fitting 
example. But the story it tells does not give unmixed 
pleasure. Despite the many achievements recorded, there 
are reasons for alarm about the future of some of the 
institutions now receiving the Council’s support. 


Of the Treasury grant of £575,000 for 1951-52 (excluding 
, grant for the Festival of Britain) £236,000 was spent on 


Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells-and the Old Vic. None. of ... 
these is paying its way. For ballet and opera this may be 


Even with a full house each performance of grand 


nevitadvic. 


opera loses on am, average £540; and although there has “ 


been a small increase in the price of seats, this is a remedy 
that must be applied very cautiously if it is not to finish the 
patient off—now that box-office takings have sharply declined 
from the high levels of last year. The Old Vic’s losses were 
perhaps less due to circumstances ‘beyond its control, for it 
was a year of resignations and controversy. In the new season 
its finances have improved, and they should improve still 
more if progress can be made with two proposals now under 
discussion. One is for an Old Vic-Stratford axis, with an 
exchange of productions. The other is for releasing produc- 
tions from fixed runs, so that failures need not be kept on 
for weeks or the public be prematurely deprived of outstand- 
ing successes like that of Romeo and Fuliet. To make this 
change is not easy, however. The Old Vic pays a maximum 
of {45 a week to its stars, and as they can earn perhaps £350 
a week on the commercial stage, and more in film work, they 
do not want to sign up for long. 

The symphony orchestras live permanently in an atmo- 
sphere of crisis, and their plight will not be improved if the 
industrial court, which has recently heard a claim by the 
Musicians’ Union, awards a wage increase. The Arts Council 
and their home towns have so far been able to tide them over 
cach wave of the emergency, but a wider and more solid 

is needed, This could be provided by contributions 
‘rom the lesser local authorities in their geographical regions ; 
oul when an appeal of this kind was recently made by the 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, it did not meet with 
vical success, Few authorities will agree that to give their 






aid to music, drama or painting is no different in kind from 
giving it to a public library or museum. Yet, as the council’s 
report observes, 

if the arts are to survive in the equalitarian State, some form or 


forms of collective patronage must assume the obligations 
formerly sustained by the private benefactor. 


* * x 


Counting Italy’s Votes 


The new electoral agreement among Italy’s four centre 
parties is a major success for Signor de Gasperi, the Prime 
Minister. He has often been strongly opposed within his 
own party, the Christian Democrats, for attaching too much 
importance to coalition with the smaller, lay parties. Nor 
has it always been easy for the leaders of the Social Demo- 
crats, the Republicans and the Liberals to secure support 
among their own followers for political alliances with the 
Christian Democrats which the latter are bound to dominate 


‘by sheer weight of numbers. The most important terms of 


the agreement are that the four parties will support the 
government’s new electoral reform Bill and will fight next 
year’s general election with affiliated lists of candidates, which 
may not be added to without the consent of the parties 
already on them. 


The effect of this agreement will be to secure the passage 
of the proposed electoral reform through parliament and 
probably the return of a government of the centre for another 
spell of five years at the forthcoming elections. The essence 
of the reform is to allot 385 seats out of the six hundred 
in the lower house to the group of parties coming at the top 
of the poll. This ensures that they have a strong working 
majority. Such a far-reaching proposal has naturally been 
causing many political searchings of heart during the past 
few weeks. Some people gravely doubted its practical 
wisdom ; if the centre parties do not come head of the poll, 
power will have been handed to either the Communists 
or the extreme right on a plate. Others quarrelled about the 
proportion of seats to be given to each party in the coalition. 
And the Communists themselves bitterly opposed the whole 
plan—as they still do. : 


In a sense Italy has abandoned proportional representation 
by this proposal. withowt going over to a system on the 
English model; if the new Italian law existed in Britain, 
Mr Attlee would now be in Downing Street. But the idea 
is as morally defensible as it is ingenious. The opportunity 
for victory is still opento.all; indeed the risk to he centre 


~ should not be dismissed too lightly. Yet if democracy is to 


stand up against the attacks of those who use it simply to 
destroy it, the true democrat must be allowed to forge 
weapons with which to defend himself. 


Letters to the Editor _ 


Shades of Himmler 


>I read the article in your issue 
‘ovember Ist with great interest. I 
“ve that the majority of Germans 

‘gtec—as I do—with the opinion 
“n in that article, There are, how- 
, two points I would like to make: 


') On page 284 you write 


It is unthinkable that France and other 
members of the EDC would allow their 
serving soldiers—even if they were will- 
ng—to work with former members of 

ummier’s special and shock troops. 

How is that compatible with’ the fact 


> 


‘at France’ fakes big’ usé of former ~ not use these 





SS-men in her troops in Indochina ? 
(2) After the war Germany was dis- 
armed and any German was forbidden 
to bear arms, even for defending his 
country. But nevertheless France has 
been doing its best to hire Germans as 
troops in Indochina since the end,of the 
war and does not object to hiring former 
SS-men for this purpose, And that is 
done in German territories 
existing German laws. 
If, as you pointed out in your article, 
the western world objects to the use of 
_ former SS-men in the future European 
army, then..the western world should 
soldiers in its colonial . 


armies, Otherwise, some doubt will be 
felt whether there is one law or two.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Wiesbaden W. Mauss 


{It is true that the French have taken 
Germans, including men of the Waffen 
SS, as volunteers to the Foreign Legion. 
But it is well known that the principle 
of the Foreign Legion is to draw a veil, 
over a volunteer’s past ; and there is no) 
parallel between it and the future Euro- 
pean army. Our proposal was, more- 
over, confined to men who had volun- 
teered for the Waffen SS, and not to the. 
hundreds of thousands who were drafted 
into it towards the end of the war.—! 
Eprror.] 


against 
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Strike on the Copper 
Belt 


Sir,—Your note on the Northern 
Rhodesian copper strike discloses a state 
of affairs most saddening to industrialists 
in the British West Indies. In Jamaica, 
citizens of African race hold high posi- 
tiens in every field of industry. Black 
and coloured managing directors, general 
managers, chief engineers, chemists and 
agricultural superintendents are among 
the ablest in the sugar industry, and as 
fine a set of men as one could discover in 
any part of the world. Experience here 
proves what is obvious to all but the 
bigoted, namely that, if given the educa- 
tion, experience, and opportunity, the 
black man has every bit as much ability 
as the white in every walk of life. 

It is bad enough to see these un- 
Christian and _ potentially disastrous 
policies followed by the Government of 
South Africa. It is truly shocking for 
such things to be allowed to happen in 
a British colony. I therefore extend a 
cordial invitation to employers and man- 
agers in the Northern Rhodesian copper 
belt to come over to Jamaica to learn 
what people of African descent can 
achieve in industrial and agricultural 
management, when provided with the 
opportunity and incentive. — Yours 
faithfully. R. L. M. Kirrxwoop, 

Chairman 

Sugar Manufacturers’ Assocn. 

(Of famaica) Ltd. 


British Motor Industry 


Sir—As a Dutchman and as a car 
enthusiast I should like to make a few 
comments on Mr H. Meyer’s letter in 
your issue of November 8th. 

It can readily be conceded that the 
English models are somewhat cheaper 
and of superior appearance than the 
German Volkswagen ; but to say that the 
Austin A-30, the Ford Prefect, and even 
the Ford Anglia “are all superior in 
many respects” is ridiculous. It may 
be that the English cars are more con- 
venient and more pleasant to the eye; 
alas, as motor-cars, in their essential task 
they simply cannot be compared to the 
Volkswagen. 

Any stock Volkswagen can easily stand 
a run of hours on. end at full speed, 
meaning the foot all the way down all 
the time and doing about 70 mph. Any 
of the English cars mentioned above 
would be ruined after such handling and 
would never have attained the same 
speed. In road holding, spring action 
and steering, the German car is as steady, 
responsive and docile as a really first-class 
make, enabling it to go through curves 
at a speed which would turn turtle the 
English cars. These features, combined 
with low petrol consumption and a very 
simple and dependable air-cooled engine, 
cannot but make up a satisfactory car. 

The Volkswagen is in its class a 
superior vehicle and it is no use pointing 
to certain minor defects in appearance, 
convenience and, perhaps, noise—which, 
after all, are only side issues. Every 
driver who has had the opportunity of 
testing a Volkswagen in the open will 
immediately recognise its qualities. 
Consequently his custom will be lost to 
an industry which as a counterpart can 


only offer an Austin A-30, a Ford Prefect, 
a Ford Anglia or a Morris Minor, even 
if he by nature prefers English models. 


I predict that if the British industry 
does not at once develop a car with 
qualities at least comparable to those of 
the Volkswagen it will find itself all but 
pushed out of the small car market, which 
in the long run would not be to the 
benefit of any of us.—Yours faithfully, 

Amsterdam M. P. STREUS 


Food and Roads 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr M. E. 
Weinstein suggests that increasing agri- 
cultural production on our remaining 
acres will far outweigh any losses on 
account of road development. This may 
well be true and I gladly acknowledge 
the contribution of the motor industry 
in this direction. But this does not mean 
that there is any room for complacency. 
There are on this earth something like 
2,400 million people, perhaps half of 
whom are underfed. The net increase is 
about 20 million every year. World food 
production is increasing too, but less 
rapidly. The short-term implications of 
this situation are surely that while we 
have now to export our manufactured 
goods in a buyers’ market, we must buy 
our imports of food in a sellers’ market. 
The long-term implications are that we 
can no longer take it for granted that 
all the food we wish to import will be 
available. Every road construction 
scheme must therefore be closely scruti- 
nised from all angles before even a few 
acres of agricultural land are sterilised in 
perpetuity —Yours faithfully, 

H. JoHn Toosy 

Bransford, Near Worcester 


Soviet Central Asia 


Sir,—With reference to your recent 
articles, it seems extraordinary that the 
colonial powers, Britain, France, Hol- 
land, etc., submit to repeated interference 
at the United Nations in the domestic 
affairs of their possessions without ever 
drawing attention to conditions in 
Russian colonies. 


Surely all backward peoples should be 
brought within the orbit of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council and not 
merely those who happened to change 
their allegiance after the 1914-18 War.— 
Yours faithfully, D. H. STEELE 

London, W.8 


Meteors for Cotton 


Sir,—I am astonished to learn from 
your issue of November 8th that a barter 
deal with Brazil is to be permitted and I 
find it hard to believe that Mr Thorney- 
croft “can do nothing to stop a private 
transaction of this sort.” The Treasury 
and the Board of Trade have never found 
any difficulty in stopping such trans- 
actions in the past, as those who have 
tried to promote them know well. 


In the last few years certain companies 
with which I am connected have put up 
numerous similar proposals, only to have 
them consistently rejected. We learned 
at an early stage not to use the words 


nie 
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“barter” or “compensation,” which 
were anathema to the authorities. We 
spoke of “ two-way deals,” we used such 
expressions as “ reciprocal trade.” byt 


ut to 


no avail. Every suggestion, h vever 
advantageous financially, however 
beneficial to the export trade; was ; med 
down flat. The very idea that it might 
be possible to export at a loss and cover 
that loss from the profit on a comp Set 
ing import, or vice versa, was appar ntly 
regarded as immoral. 

It may be, as you say, that there are 
some objections to this particular t:ans. 
action. If, however, official acquies<ence 
in it heralds a change of policy at the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade and - 
belated recognition that, in the absence 
of all other possibilities of trade. rter 
deals have their redeeming features. | 
and many other struggling and frustrated 
traders will welcomé it wholehear yoke 
Yours faithfully, 

Paris J. C. Wuarry 


Eggs Going to Town? 


Sir,—Mr Sainsbury, in his letter pub- 
lished in your issue of November 1sth, 
puts the point of view of a retailer 


Under the presént system the retailer 
has a government-guaranteed margin of 
profit, no worries about buying or selling 
and, for all practical purposes, freedom 
from competition and a conditioned 
queue of customers ready to be fed by 
the hand they cannot bite. It is a system 
that would appeal to the established busi- 
ness and the bureaucrat, but it is harming 
the country and our digestion. —Yours 
faithfully, 
London, W.8 D. V. Kinc 


D-Day for Furniture 


Sir,—In your issue dated November 
8th you state in your reference to the 
funiture industry “ This is a moment that 
the industry has been dreading ever 
since the budget.” 

I think you are completely wrong over 
this. I have never heard of anybody 
dreading this moment; everybody | 
speak to is looking forward to the time 
when the utility scheme for furniture is 
swept away in favour of the “ D” plan. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Croydon J. A. LAWRENCE 


Unfortunate Testament 


Sir—Your characterisation of Pro- 
fessor Laski in your autumn book supple- 
ment as “shyster” hardly meets the 
very high standard of propriety in 
public controversy that one expects in 
England. It is saddening to find even 
a single example, in the higher reaches 
of British journalism, of the argumenium 
ad hominem; shocking to see ability 
poniarded for what could be any 
human’s share of weakness. Professor 
Laski, a frail man physically, gave )im- 
self unreservedly to his students, to !s 
school, and to his conception of a better 
world. If in so doing his resources 


eventually ran low, we should reco.cct 
the advantage that all of us had during 
the. years in which they were being 
spent.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.10 


R. WULIGER 
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GS THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1759 


Carron will plan the 
complete layout for 
your works canteen 


Carron heavy duty cooking equipment is produced 

to run on any type of solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or 
electricity. Carron experts are in a position to advise 
on the most suitable installation to meet your particular re- 
quirements. Not only will Carron supply the best cooking 
equipment for your purpose, but will plan the complete installation. 
Regular maintenance contracts can be arranged. Write for further 
details and literature to Department HC. 


C a ? § ©) n HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT Coal + Coke + Steam : Oil : Gas : Electricity 


CARRON COMPANY - CARRON - FALKIRK + STIRLINGSHIRE and London + Manchester + Liverpool : Newcastle * Glasgow 














a 
a jump . 


There is great satisfaction and 


DARLINGTON 
854 MAGNESIA 
Insulation 


. 
— pmanats we 
LOTT LOS OIG ILE NE OLE SRE EE 


often profit in always being a jump 







ahead of your competitors .... 
but how about insulation? 
The high efficiency of 


. =-0/ ; ; 
m 85% Magnesia coverings 


Darlings Manufacturers : 
THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors : 
THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators: 
S$. T. TAYLOR & SONS LIMITED 
TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 


will enable you to keep 
a jump ahead in fuel saving 
— our technical division 
would like to show 
you how to save 
up to 90% of 
waste heat. 
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Books and. Publications 


Decline and Fall? 


Professional People. By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 


What makes a professional man? The 
possession of difficult skills attained 
through a regulated course of training 
and subjected to recognised tests ; the 
solidarity of professional brethren ; the 
existence of organised professional 
bodies serving for discipline and for 
common action—these link the pro- 
fession on the one hand with the 
“mystery ” of the medieval gild and on 
the other with the modern skilled trade 
union. More and more often, one meets 
the opinion that the professional man 
is simply a particular kind of skilled 
technician or expert, distinguishable 
only by snobbish class feeling from the 
trained artisan. Politically, it follows, 
he should line up with the artisan ; 
economically, he should expect no more 
differential reward than the few shillings 
daily which mark the superiority of the 
artisan over the labourer; socially, he 
should assimilate himself to the artisan’s 
ideal one-class society; ethically, he 
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Phoenix House. 284 pages. 185. 
should accept the artisan’s relationship 
with client o employer—a cash nexus 
modified at best by public spirit and 
pride of craftsmanship. 

The authors of “ Professional People ” 


—whose “English Middle Classes” 
will be remembered for its solid 
scholarly quality and_ entertaining 


manner—will have nothing to do with 
this idea. They recognise the kinship 
of the profession with the gild and thus 
its collateral relation$hip with the union ; 
they trace, indeed, in detail and with 
humour, the growth of the learned 
professions from their humble _back- 
door beginnings. They recognise the 
accession of new disciplines and skills 
to professional status. But for them 
the essence of that status is the profes- 
sional ethic, the non-economic, fiduciary 
element in the professional attitude. 


The authors see this element as an 
essential component of healthy social 
life ; they see it today beset by dangers 
arising from the coincidence of the Cult 
of Bigness with the Cult of the Common 
Man, ‘from the paper perfectionism of 
a welfare state intolerant of its own 
limitations, and from the sheer economic 
pressure of egalitarianism on_ the 
standards of professional life. There is 
the danger of loss of independence 
where the state is sole employer or sole 
guarantor of professional income. There 
is the danger of dilution, the lowering of 
standards in order to eke out a strictly 
limited supply of professional ability to 
meet the unlimited demand of over- 
ambitious social welfare schemes. There 
is the danger-of dilution in a wider sense, 
the deterioration of thé professional ideal 
resulting from the growth of new bodies 
which claim parity of esteem with the 
older disciplines but do not make equal 
ethical demands--on their members. 
There is the danger of over-specialisa- 
tion, loss of contact with the humanities, 
a danger exacerbated by deprivation. of 
leisure. 

The analysis opens up a dépressing 
vista at the end of which there appears, 
to the speculative reader, the figure of 
the new professional man, the utility 
model, Salaried, he is at. best a 
conscientious technician, a- dull dog 
intent on strugging without too much 
discredit through a stint which grossly 
overtaxes his inadequate mental powers 
and still more inadequate education. 
Dimly or grimly he will cling, for a 
generation or so, to older virtues, doing 
his best regardless of the economic 
calculus, remembering that certain 
things are expected of the scholar and 
gentleman whom, once upon a time, his 
qualifications would have shown him to 
be ; eventually he will revert to the old 
status of pettifogger, apothecary or 
scrivener. Free lance, he is a privateer- 
ing Ishmael, uninhibitedly acquisitive, 
despising the subordinate, pension- 
earning majority, hating it for its power 
to vote the fruits of his skill out of his 
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pockets into its own, and getting } 
back on it by scamped work, faked ;, 
returns, and general fiddling. |), 
authors draw no such distasteful picture 
but it is implicit in their finding. 

It would be wrong to give the impres. 
sion that this is a dreary and gelf. 
pitying book. It is highly enter, 
extremely stimulating, and 
fighting high spirits. Readers 0: “Th 
English Middle Classes” will be glaq 
to know that the standard of the . 
headings, like that of the writing 
is as high 4s ever. 


Apter 
tealf 
ALON 


’ 


Fact Without Illumination 


A Short History of the International 
Economy, 18¢0-1950. By 


y iiliam 


Ashworth. Longmans Green. 2.55 pages, 

18s. 

The title of this book is intriguing, 
but the title is more ambitious than the 


subject-matter. The first two-thirds 
of the book are not about the inter- 


national economy at all; they are a 
potted economic history of the leading 
European countries and the United 
States, with occasional reference t 
others. Here the emphasis is on 
changes that are common to 4)\—the 
growth of industry, the transformation 
of agriculture, the building of railways, 
the growth of large-scale enterprise, and 
the usual] range of topics. The author is 


very knowledgeable and writes we!!, but 
he packs too much material into a small 


space. There are too many facts for the 
casual reader, and not enough ‘or the 
serious student, who, in addition, would 
appreciate the book much more if it 
carried footnote references, so that he 


would know where to find fuller dis- 
cussion of points that he wished to 
follow up. 

The history of the international 
economy is covered in. the last eight) 
pages, allowing only 23 pages to the 
crucial period, © 1850-1914. ing 
announced in his preface that he pre- 
fers to rely upon “historical method’ 
rather than upon “any theorctical 
system,” the author confines himsei! to 
giving us “the facts.” Before 1914 
international trade expanded a xrcal 
deal ; there was a lot of migration, and 
of foreign investment, and so on. | le 
does not ask why this happened, «1 al! 
or at this particular time, and is (icre- 
fore, not surprisingly, unable to (| us 
why it did not continue to happen tcl 
1918. Is it meaningful, without 4 
system, to try to make sense of a ass 
of material? The procedure 1s not 
scientific and the result is not illumina- 
ting, All the same, since this is We 
usual procedure in writing economic 
history books, and since this one 's not 
less illuminating than are most other 
such books, it would not be fair to com- 
plain too much about what the author 
has failed to do. Wide reading and 
skilful summarising have gone into the 
book, ‘and it will prove useful to anyone 
who is seeking-a short introduction © 
the economic history of the past 
hie Saale 
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The Inaccessible Countries 


—- «= + 


IIMS aS: c. mo. § 
Pr Sere ak a =e 


nd fully indicated. 


[944 


jing to the sub-title it is 
mpiled from official documents 
vitnesses’ stories.” 


if 


igedy of the Baltic States.” By 


Hollis and Carter, 


ettenham, 
153. 


E Englishmen who had never 
‘stonians, Latvians or Lithu- 
‘re they met some of them as 
persons in Germany or as 
vorking in this country after 
ere so much struck by their 

d moved by their plight that 
ermined to make their case 
those who have eyes to read. 
tenham is the first of those 
-n to succeed. But it is only a 
cess, for his equipment is that 


ier rather than of a writer, and 


is neither easily readable nor 
convincing. 
“ 


The. docu- 
» not new to English readers ; 
: already been made available 
ition. Nor are most of the 


‘sses’ stories, which are quoted 


ks published in London. It is 
have this selection, but it would 
useful if the sources were 
In the case 
tories there is no indication of 
all; we are told general tales 
es and must take them or leave 


rner of Europe has been so in- 
> from the West as the Baltic 
s for the last twelve years. They 
nder Nazi occupation from 1941 


and there is a great deal of 


German information to be collated. For 
the rest the only sources are Soviet 
official documents, newspapers and 
broadcasts, the reports of two or three 
Swedish travellers, and the accounts of 
refugees. Mr Swettenham has not 
looked at the German or Swedish 
evidence or at the Soviet press and wire- 
less news, and even the refugees’ stories 
he has not attempted to sift. No doubt 
his heart is in the right place, but for 
an historian patriotism—even other 
peoples’ patriotism—is not enough. 


The Paradoxical 
Revolution 


The Big Change, tg00-1g50: America 
Transforms Itself. By F. L. Allen. 
Hamish Hamilton, 308 pages. 15s. 


Mr Allen would have to confess a 
degree of sympathy with the boy who 
even after seeing the giraffe at close 
range resolutely persisted in his con- 
viction that there was no such animal. 
In the final pages of this exploration of 
the meaning of the course of American 
life during the past fifty years Mr Allen 
is staring up at the subject of his portrait 
and inquiring, “What have we got 
here? ” 


As he himself acknowledges, his 
answer has little of novelty to recom- 
mend it. Its essentials have already, been 
put forward by the editors of Fortune, in 
“U.S.A.; The Permanent Revolution” 
as well as by others. The view may be 
summarised as a paradox. The Ameri- 
cans “have not been constructing a 


ed 
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system as such, but tinkering with and 
repairing and rebuilding, piece by piece, 
an old system to make it run better.” 
But in the course of this tinkering :hey 
have in fact created a United States that 
is evolving towards a civilisation com- 
pletely different from any other of the 
past or present. They have created what 
Mr Allen believes to be “ potentially 
the most revolutionary force on earth.” 
This “evolved system,” he holds, has 
long taken in its stride problems for 
which Marxist theory attempted to pro- 
vide a solution during the nineteenth 
century, 

Mr Allen has traced the course of 
American life with the same skill he 
brought.to his earlier picture of th 
twenties and thirties, and in this more 
comprehensive task he has been con- 
siderably sobered by its huge dimen- 
sions. His book will be read all the more 
attentively in this country because it is 
an interpretation which has provoked 
wide discussion in the United States 
itself. 


Grants for Learning 


Government Assistance to Universities 
in Great Britain. By Harold W. 
Dodds, Louis M. Hacker and Lindsay 
Rogers. Published for the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education by the 
Columbia University Press, 


Geoffrey Cumbe erlege.) 


(London : 
133 pages. 163, 


The system by which the Govern- 
ment in this country pays for more than 
half the cost of the universities with the 
least possible pain to the recipients is 
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master ’ in his son’s pages.” 


Commonwealth.” 








The biography of the year 


JAN 
CHRISTIAN 


SMUTS 


| 
BY HIS | 
SON 

“It is not easy for a son to 
write the life of his father— 
J. C. Smuts has succeeded 
brilliantly. (His) biography 

will hold the field for many | 

| 

| 


years. I am glad to recapture the authentic portrait of the ‘ old 
Ivor BULMER THOMAS, Daily Telegraph. 
** At once a filial tribute to a loved father and an excellent biography 
of a supreme figure in the history of South Africa and the British 
Daily Dispatch. 


564 pp., sm. Demy 8v0., 24 pp. of illustrations and 5 maps, 25/- net. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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Hutchinson’s 


Published last month:— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Professor J. H. G. Lebon 


The book's purpose is to discern the relationships 
between human distributions, human activities 
and the earth’s features. It seeks to probe 
behind and beneath facts to ascertain what 
general laws have influenced configurations, 
climate, vegetations, the activities of man in 
different lands and the great diversity of achieve- 
ment among nations. 


Seven maps. 


Recent Publications included :— 
| TRADE UNIONS 
Allan Flanders 


“ An excellent littl handbook.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
A sure and lucid guide.” 

HIGHER EDUCATION JOURNAL. 

} ” Enlightening and valuable.” 
JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Poses fundamental questions and makes us 
| think out the answers . a book which every 
} trade unionist should read.” TRIBUNE. 


PORTS AND HARBOURS 
F. W. Morgan 


‘Should serve as a useful text-book. It de- 
scribes succinctly the various factors which have 
gone to determine the siting of the ports, and 
includes a brief, but informative, account of the 
main divisions of shipping trade by which the 
| functional utilization of ports is determined.” 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION. 


The book is an excellent general introduction 
to the subject.” THE ECONOMIST. 


Twelve maps. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY 
CO-OPERATION 1945-52 


Professor Brian Tew 


“ Should appeal to a wide reading public. There 

is a minimum of words and a maximum of 

clarity.” INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
A valuable addition to the series.” 


BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


New up-to-date edition, ready Dec. 4th. :-— 


BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST 
Sir Reader Bullard, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.1E. 
H.M. Minister (afterwards Ambassador) 
to Persia, 1939-46. 


OF THE FIRST EDITION YOUR REVIEWER 
SAID: 


“tt is a history, bot the bulk of it deals with 
modern problems that are retailed with the 
accuracy of a shrewd eye-witness as well as with 
a decorous wit.” THE ECONOMIST (Feb., 1951.) 


Two endpaper maps. 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net. 
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University Library 


so odd, and so deeply rooted in the 
conventions of English life, that one 
could hardly expect it to offer much 
guidance to those who have to deal with 
a similar problem in America. That is 
the conclusion reached by all three 
authors, whose memoranda,  inde- 
pendently produced for a private com- 
mittee, are here published side by side. 
But if America cannot profit directly 
from their work, Great Britain can. 
Three trained minds, attacking the ques- 
tion from similar but not identical 
standpoints, and reaching similar con- 
clusions, give an admirable stereoscopic 
view of the system. 


They are agreed that, at present, it 
works ; by a quiet process of personal 
contact between like minds, it reconciles 
the irreconcilable. The Government 
pays and gives guidance ; the universi- 
ties remain independent—but somehow 
follow the guidance. “One cannot but 
admire—up to a point,” says Dean 
Hacker. Differences are all resolved, 
behind the closed doors of the 
Athenaeum. Is it right that they should 
be resolved in this particular way ? The 
system is prima facie a good one, but 
no system is exempt from faults. Should 
not more information be given, so as 
to display goodness and faults alike ? 
Academic autonomy must be preserved, 
but the state must have some say in the 
spending of the enormous sums now 
required. The conclusion to which these 
essays point is that the system is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Parlia- 
ment constantly presses for more in- 
formation and, however discreetly, for 
more control. The problem is how to 
restore equilibrium without oversetting 
the system, for, says Mr Dodds, “I 
suggest that .. . the principle of greater 
accountability to Parliament will in the 
long run come out victorious.” 


Shorter Notices 


The Journal of Industrial Economics. 
Vol. I. No. 1. November, 1952. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 10s. or $1.40. 
Annual Subscription (three 
21s. or $3.00. 


numbers) 


Some of the academic studies of economic 
policy and practice within industry that 
have become more common in recent years 
at present achieve publication in existing 
economic periodicals. But contributions to 
the subject from within industry—in par- 
ticular from the growing number of econo- 
mists employed in industry or businessmen 
trained in economics—are published much 
less frequently. This new journal, designed 
as a medium for these two kinds of contri- 
butions in particular, should be extremely 
useful. 


Mr P. W. S. Andrews, who as general 
editor will have the assistance of a board 
of other distinguished British and American 
economists, holds that economics lacks both 
a workable approach to prices and a work- 
able theory of the behaviour of the indi- 
vidual business, and that “to get the theory 
we need we cannot continue to tinker 
‘realistically’ with what was originally a 
derivative of theorising at a different level.” 
That characteristic opinion will be debated ; 
but his statement that “the kind of 
economic theory which is most useful to 
industrial economics as a specialist subject 
will be best helped forward by concentrating 
attention on empirical studies ” can be more 
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generally accepted. By publishing 4 
studies and theoretical discussions dr. -, 
on them the new journal may well con i 
a wider audience than the purely acad- 
more particularly if its price, which 
high for 80 pages of small format, could } 
reduced. Its first issue is promisiny 
addition to two valuable articles on 
price policy (to which reference js 
elsewhere), it contains discussions 0! 
shortage of capital and business foreca.; in; 
and comments upon the recent report o! the 
Paley Commission on materials poli 
the United States by an American economist 
who served on the Commission. 


9 


The Methods of Statistics. By L. H.C. 
Tippett. Williams and Norgate. 
pages. 78s, 


The fourth edition of this textbook has 
been quite substantially revised and brought 
up to date. In particular, the treatmenrs of 
sampling theory and the analysis of variance 
have been enlarged and a new chapter 
added on the analysis of time series 


With the author’s considerable experience 
of statistical applications in research and 
technology, it is natural that the book 
should be designed particularly for experi- 
menters. But with its now somewhat wider 
scope, many other users will also find this 
book an excellent introduction to statistical 
methods. It contains one of the clearest 
expositions of the analysis of variance with 
many practical examples. Mathematical 
proofs are given where they are not too 
complicated and_ particularly helpful, 
although it is not essential to be able to 
follow these. 


Essays in Economics. 
Macmillan. 


By A. ar coou 
241 pages. 16s. 

The ephemera here collected range in 
date from 1939 to 1951, in subject from the 
status of economists to the gold and dollar 
reserve, and in manner from the conversa- 
tional to the mathematical. Except for one 
analytical study of John Stuart Mill’s wage 
fund theory, they are all addressed to the 
non-specialist, though the Stamp Memorial 
Lecture of 1949, on wage statistics and 
wage policy, offers tough going to the lay- 
man. They form at once a shrewd running 
commentary on the economic issues of the 
war and postwar years and a pleasant 
revelation of the personality and ways of 
thought of their author. They hardly add 
to his reputation ; that reputation, however, 
is safe enough without their help. in 
Professor Pigou’s case no one would think 
of defining the word “ emeritus ™ as he here 
defines it, as “ with any merit one may once 
have had drained out of one.” 


The Sources and Nature of the Statistics 
of the United Kingdom. Volume !. 
Edited by M. G. Kendall. Oliver ond 
Boyd for the Royal Statistical Society. 


352 pages. 218. 


This volume collects together the first 2° 
articles, previously obtainable separately 
reprints from the Society’s Journal, in 
special series describing the sources 
statistical information in various fiei's 
Most of those papers have already ben 
mentioned in these columns when tcy 
first appeared ; the three most recent on 
which have not, covered the statistics of 
chemical industry, the motor industry 2: 
publishing in the United Kingdom. Sor 
additions have been made to earlier pap. ‘5 
where new information has since bec 
available. 

This makes an extremely useful ref 
ence book and it is to be hoped that te 
proposed second volume, covering furt ct 
subjects, will materialise. 
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More initials! But these have nothing to do with 
horse-power or the Houses of Parliament. They 
stand for High Purchase Potential — the most valu- 
able asset to advertisers, and a quality possessed in 
i high degree by readers of The Listener. And who 
ire the readers of The Listener? Amongst others 
they include men and women of all interests, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, industrialists, and 
Members of the Government, in fact a large cross 
section of the British Public who are “ influential ” 
in the best sense of the word. This compact 
readership of serious-minded people is a market that 
many far seeing advertisers consider to be well 
worth cultivatiifg. An ever extending range of 

ods and services is enjoying cumulative benefit 


through the advertisement pages of The Listener. 


MM ytigint 


Average weekly net sale (A.B.C. Jan.—June 1952) 131,832 
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ublications, 


For Your Export Markets “ LONDON CALLING” will carry 
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Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


» 1952 





Reasserting Civilian Control 


Washington, D.C. 


C6 GENERAL: in the White House.” In the classic 

tradition of American politics, those six litt'e words, 
blazoned across the country as they were by President 
Truman, should have acted as a powerful counterweight to 
the magnetism of General Eisenhower’s personality and the 
desire of the American .people for a change in Washington. 
As it turned out, they were merely chaff in a much stronger 
wind than the President, the General or anyone else had 
foreseen. Clearly, whatever motives guided the hands that 
marked the ballots and pulled the levers on the voting 
machines, the fear of weakening the supremacy of the civil 
over the military power was not one of them. Admittedly 
the newly chosen President, whether in uniform or in civilian 
clothes, looks as unlike a potential Bonaparte as it is possible 
to look. 


Nevertheless, it is certain that the General will have to 
lean over backwards to demonstrate that the military have not 
taken control of policy-making in Washington. It follows 
that the armed services are now less rather than more, likely 
to have the last word in determining American foreign policy. 
For this reason, the General’s victory at the polls was greeted 
by the defence chiefs in the Pentagon with somewhat less 
enthusiasm than one would have expected from a group of 
people who are, for the most part, natural Republicans. 


General Eisenhower is‘ reported to have his own ideas 
about the reorganisation of the federal government and, in 
particular, about the present method by which foreign aid 
is handied by several different departments. He may well 
find that one of his most urgent tasks after he assumes office 
is to straighten out the organisation which he himself helped 
to bring into being, the Department of Defence and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It has become increasingly clear that unifica- 
tion of the services, arrived at with so much pain and grief, is 
at present working to weaken civilian control over military 
decisions. Because the services, especially the Navy, were 
unwilling to accept a unified control of planning and adminis- 
tration, the task of reconciling the needs and functions of the 
armed forces has fallen almost entirely on the Secretary of 
Defence. He and the service secretaries—the civilian 
authorities—are buried under an enormous load of adminis- 
trative problems which give them litt!e or no time to take part 
in discussions of broad issues. 


The Chiefs of Staff, both jointly and separately, concern 
themselves with matters of strategy, and all questions affect- 
ing strategic policy come directly to them. Consequently the 
Joint Chiefs can make policy on their own, provided that they 
can get the agreement of the President through the National 
Security. Council and can carry Congress with them. As Mr 
Hanson Baldwin of the New York Times stated in an article 
last April: 


Over the last three years the military have often passed 
judgment on matters in which they have no competence, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff gradually have been clothed with 
a power in foreign and economic policy that never was 
dreamed of five years ago, a power that has posed definite 
dangers to the tradition of civilian supremacy over military. 


As long as General Bradley remains chairman of the | int 
Chiefs of Staff, sanguine people have been able to rea sure 
themselves that his calm common sense would preven, 
system from getting wildly out of control. But Ge:cral 
Bradley’s term of office finishes next summer and the: j 
growing feeling that the question must be taken in |and. 
General Eisenhower, in a speech at Baltimore on September 
25th, one of the best and most original that he made. »ro- 
posed that a civilian commission should be appointed to 
re-examine the operations and functions of the Depariment 
of Defence. Clearly the General knows what the troub!. is: 

Special interests in the armed services have repeatedly 
been carrying their appeals to Congress—sometimes without 
the knowledge of their civilian superiors. Service disagree- 
ments have become public brawls. 

Dr Vannevar Bush, who would be a logical choice fo: the 
chairmanship of such a commission, suggested in an address 
on the same day that the best means of reasserting civil 
control over the military would be to divorce the function of 
command from each chief of staff, so that each service would 
have both a commander in chief and a chief of staff. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would be purely a planning group giving 
advice to the President and the Secretary of Defence. Policies 
would only be carried. out by these civilian officials giving 
orders to the commanders. It is likely that legislation embody- 
ing this idea will be put before Congress in the coming year. 

+ 


To British ears this all sounds unnecessarily complicated. 
From Cardwell to Churchill, the British method of keeping 
the military under control has been to’ appoint experienced 
and energetic ministers who do not feel inhibited from im- 
posing their views on the chiefs of staff on questions of 
military strategy as well as administration. Moreover, the 
hand of the minister is greatly strengthened by being a 
member of a Cabinet responsible to Parliament. But it has 
certainly not been lack of energy or experience which have 
prevented Mr Forrestal and Mr Lovett from being fully 
masters in their own house. The difference between London 
and Washington is not one of personalities, but of the attitude 
to military questions. The American services have success- 
fully implanted the idea that there are such things as purcly 
military factors and that questions which involve them cannot 
be adequately assessed by a civilian. British theory and cx- 
perience denies both these propositions, and poin's 
triumphantly to the person of ‘Mr Churchill. 

It is this difference in approach which accounts more than 
anything else for the current conflict of views between ‘hc 
British and the American Chiefs of Staff over the size 0! 
the forces necessary to defend Western Europe. The British 
Government’s paper suggesting that, with increased air powcr 
and atomic weapons, a considerably smaller number «! 
ground troops than the 96 divisions originally envisaged 
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os. sufficient to defend western Europe from attack, 
. dull thud in Washington some time ago. The 
insists that the original figure was reached on sound 
rounds ; there is a tendency to believe that the 
hiefs of Staff have allowed themselves to be 
| by economic and financial considerations which 
int and that they are indulging in wishful thinking. 
of course, the argument is caused by different 
- estimates of Russian strength, the British believ- 
1e Americans have created an unreal monolith out 
sian armies and are suffering from their habitual 
‘o overinsure. But at bottom it stems from two 
ititudes. The British staff officer who forms part 
y knit team with civilian officials and politicians in 
does not recognise the existence of a purely 
irgument. _His American counterpart is prepared to 
.ponsibility only for military factors and resents the 
| of the civilian mind into any decision on their 
mportance, 
ncoming President has an opportunity to resolve not 
| kind of problem, but also to adjust the whole 


Truman, the man who grew out of a boy who 


ted to go to West Point, has always been at a disadvantage 


ling with military men. Despite the bitterness of his 
| campaign against the General, he has always held 


1 awe. 


ident Eisenhower will come to office at a time when 


ihe conflicts between the Pentagon and the State Depar:- 
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may be very acute. The stalemate in Korea has created 
rudescence of the “ give ’em hell” and “let’s. go it 
philosophy among certain American commanders in 
d. If France fails to: ratify the European Defence 
the temptation to make a separate arrangement with 
mans will undoubtedly be strong both in the Pentagon 
ng its friends in Congress. If Mr Eisenhower, newly 
vilian, can demonstrate to his old colleagues in arms 
intends to refresh the principle of civilian supremacy, 
that military and diplomatic planning are only 
ispects of the same question, he will have done 
‘ern alliance a very good turn. 


American Notes 
nhower Tees Up 


‘cneral Eisenhower will be the first golfing President 

olidge, but he has already found that the political 

caves little time for any other. Even during his holiday 

gia he spent more time in conference than on the 

~. and when he left his meeting with President Truman 

‘ ucsday it was obvious from his bearing that he realised 

size of the task before him. The purpose of the 

> Was to arrange an orderly transfer of government 

» and to let the General into the secrets of the inter- 

situation. It was hardly to be expected that Mr 

1 would make light of the difficulties involved and 

“ 1) Eisenhower must now understand, even if he did 

So before, exactly. how slim are his chances of bringing 
satisfactory truce from his Korean visit. 


has once more been emphasised that neither General 
with the present 


nistration, Mr Dodge and Mr ge, can take any 


| ramental responsibility until the new President is 
vauy inaugurated on January 20th. But the General is 


‘n a sufficiently well-informed position to begin drafting 


''s legislative programme. « This naturally entails consultation 
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with the Republican leaders in Congress, the party’s most 
influential conservatives. The fact that the General has spent 
much of his time this week with Senators Taft and Bridges 
and with Mr Martin, the next Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, does not therefore necessarily mean that the 
Republican dichards already have the new President in their 
pockets. But Mr Taft came away very well satisfied from 
the conference, which covered a large number of topics, 
including apparently the budget, tax reduction, and labour 
and social security legislation. 

More ominous is the news that Mr Dewey, whose political 
experience would have been as valuable to the General as 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 


his liberal influence, has refused a post in the Cabinet and has 
definitely decided to complete his term as Governor of New 
Yor'., although he will be available in emergencies. It is 
difficult to see who, except Mr John Foster Dulles, can now 
become Secretary of State, but General Eisenhower is still 
keeping silent on his plans for Cabinet appointments. -Senator 
Taft, however, gave him his views on these and 6n filling 
some of the many other vacancies that will be available in 
the government service. Applications for these have been 
coming in in their hundreds, and a special bureau has been 
set up to deal with them at the General’s headquarters. 


* * + 


Labour in a Cold Climate 


The death of Mr Philip Murray has left the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations leaderless just as the whole trade 
union movement is savouring its bitterest political defeat 
and is thrown back on its own resources. For the first time 
the leadership of the three main trade union groups-—the 
CIO, the American Federation of Labour, and Mr John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers—pulled together in an elec- 
tion. But they were pulling against a tide which carried 
many of their members with it. The labour leaders have 
never claimed they could deliver the whole labour vote, but 
the returns from the industrial states*make it clear that many 
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trade unionists, and many more of their wives, must have 
voted Republican. Only Mr Lewis, supporting a Democratic 
presidential candidate for the first time since 1936, had the 
‘ausiacuon of seeing his candidates for Governor and Senator 
win in West Virginia, a miming state, and of holding it for 
Mr Stevenson. 

The unions are not so much afraid of General Eisenhower 
what Congress may do, particularly if there is a 
accompanied by industrialunrest. The General’s 


as Ol 


aceon) 
TECComwVal 


n speeches were friendly and, if he wants to be 


-ampaig ; L ; 

secelected in 1956, he will not care to alienate trade union 
votes, But the labour leaders can no longer count on the 
government intervention or the warm reception at the White 


House which have been theirs for twenty years. General 
Kisennower is certain to insist on labour and management 
settling more of their own disputes ; the Department of 
Labour and the government boards dealing with labour 
problems are likely to take a more conservative line. _With 
, Republican Congress no repeal, or even substantial amend- 
ment. of the Taft-Hartley Act is likely. General Eisenhower 
mised a labour-management conference to discuss changes 
But Senator Taft dees not seem inclined to wait. His 

‘afi is already drafting the relatively modest concessions to 
labour which the incoming President promised. What alarms 
the trade unions are the proposals for ‘much more radical 
changes favoured by some conservatives of both parties such 

: ban on industry-wide bargaining. 

With the future chilly and uncertain, the two big labour 
federations may well draw closer together, something they 
have tried, and failed, to do many times. Mr Murray’s death, 
and the probable retirement of Mr Green, the 80-year-old 
head of the AFL, should make way for more flexible new 
leaders. The danger to the CIO is that it may be weakened 
by an internal struggle over the leadership. Mr Murray 
commanded the loyalty of all. The CIO convention, which 
was to open this week, has been put off a fortnight in the 


hope that agreement may be reached behind the scenes. 
The main contenders are Mr Walter Reuther, the young, 
aggressive, politically-minded head of the Automobile 


Workers. who make up a third of the CIO’s membership, and . 


Mr Allan Haywood, who is older, more orthodox and has 
no big union to back him. But he was apparently Mr 
Murray's choice, and is supported by the steelworkers and 
others suspicious of Mr Reuther’s ambition and ideas. 


* * * 


Superatomic Explosion 


President Eisenhower will apparently find the hydrogen 
omb waiting for him on the White House doorstep, just as 
resident Truman found the atom bomb when he took office 
in 1945. That at least is the interpretation being placed on 

Atomic Energy Commission’s circumspect announcement 

lal satistactory “ experiments contributing to thermo-nuclear 
weapons research” have just taken place in the Marshall 
‘ends. Dr Harold Urey, the atomic expert, was not the 
y one to whom this sounded “ like official language for 
-cesstul H-bomb,” especially after the newspapers had 
publishing a series of letters from servicemen and 
_attending the tests, describing in detail an explosion 

“shter than ten suns,” which blew up an island completely 
‘ cwarfed all previous atomic detonations. 


_ ‘(ls now suggested that this may have been a hybrid bomb, 
Prt atom, part hydrogen, but enough to prove that the scien- 
“sts have solved the problem of releasing energy by nuclear 
fusion. This has been done in less than three years from 

: day on which President Truman ordered the AEC to 
try to make a hydrogen bomb; but it will be 1954 before 
s ifficient materials are available to permit production of these 
bombs in quantity. The invention of the hydrogen bomb 


W 1] ; > ; 
| he even heavier on the American conscience than did ~ 


‘nat of the atom bomb, for this latest destructive weapon 
°rings with it no accompanying compensation in the form 


541 
of scientific and industrial advances. Nor will it bring with. 
it such a strong sense of superiority as accompanied its much 
less powerful predecessor, for this time no one has any 


illusions about the Russian ability to make a similar bomb 
before long. ‘ 


The scientists are, however, convinced that the Russians 
have not yet done so, and it is difficult not to feel that 
the news of the latest American experiment was allowed to. 
leak out intentionally, even though the authorities are investi- 
gating whether security regulations were violated by the 
letters ““ purporting ” to describe the tests ; in the past there 
has always been strict secrecy. The knowledge that the United 
States has, or soon will have, H-bombs up its sleeve could 
give it a temporary advantage in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. The knowledge will also encourage those who argue 
that safety against aggression can be had cheaply by increas- 
ing expenditure on the development of nuclear weapons and 
reducing it on other types of armaments. That is an argu- 
ment which appeals to voters who, as the election returns 
show, are tired of heavy taxation and of seeing their sons in 
uniform. But no one knows better than General Eisenhower 
that no bomb, however big, c#n win a war by itself and 
that the heavy industrial concentrations of the United States 
are more vulnerable to attack by H-bombing than are the 
more scattered factories of the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


Two-party South ? 


With four southern states and most of the border ones 
supporting General Eisenhower and with his total vote below 
the Mason-Dixon line running only just behind Goyernor 
Stevenson’s, the once solid Democratic South is fluid as it 
has never been since the Civil War. But that does not mean 
that it is going to resolidify into the two-party pattern of 
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the rest of the country. The four million Southerners who 
helped to elect General Eisenhower were voting not for the 
Republican party but for a man they liked personally and 
against the policies of a man, President Truman, whom 
they disliked violently. Except in a few districts they ignored 
such Republican candidates as there were for other national 
and state offices. Furthermore, these voters were led into 
the Eisenhower fold by Democratic shepherds, Governor 
Shivers of Texas, Senator Byrd of Virginia and others who 
have no intention of sacrificing their independence now that 
Mr Stevenson’s defeat has given them hope of being able 
to drive their own disrupted party in the conservative direc- 
tion they have always wanted it to take. 


Should the’ northern liberals once more gain control of 
the Democratic party, then these southern leaders might take 
up permanent residence in the Republican mansion. Mean- 
while they are keeping a foot in the Republican door by 
offering to support General Eisenhower in Congress when 
he asks for legislation which they consider sound. The small- 
ness of his Congressional majority does not allow the General 
to ignore this offer, but sogper or later he may have to slam 
the door in these Democratic faces by asking for the legisla- 
tion on civil rights for Negroes and other minorities which 
his northern supporters will insist on. 


The Republicans’ only chance of consolidating their 
purely temporary strength in the South is by building a 
permanent structure of their own local organisations under 
shelter of General Eisenhower’s popularity and prestige. 
He has undermined, even if he has not entirely destroyed, 
the old southern prejudice against the name Republican, a 
prejudice which in any case is not shared by the South’s 
new middle class. His nomination and his victory have 
weakened the hold of the local professional politicians, who 
were for Senator Taft, on such moribund Republican 
organisations as there are, and the General’s more vigorous 
supporters can now step in and revive them. Once revived, 
they can be nourished by the patronage that the Republicans 
have been without for so long. A Cabinet post for a 
Southerner would help, but much more important are the 
local jobs in the federal service, the vacancies for post- 
masters and so on, which can now be given to deserving party 
workers. This is the stuff out of which a lasting two-party 
system can perhaps be made in the South. 


yy * x 


Burnt Fingers on the Public Pulse 


The inability of the three main public opinion polls 
to see the Eisenhower landslide coming seems, to the lay- 
man, a far greater confession of failure than the outright false 
prophecies of the much closer election of 1948. Not one of 
the poll-takers was willing to trust his own figures, all of 
which gave General Eisenhower a substantial lead over 
Governor Stevenson ; all three refused to pick the winner. 
The joker this year, as in 1948, was the “ undecided ” voter. 
But it was precisely Dr Gallup’s diligent attempt to learn 
from the mistakes he made in allocating the undecided vote 
in 1948 which led him astray this time. Instead of splitting 
it evenly, as he did then, he gave the lion’s share to the 
Democrats. It was this which brought Governor Stevenson’s 
total up to 49 per cent, or even §0 per cent, and prompted 
Dr Gallup to prophesy a nip-and-tuck race. His only satis- 
faction is that for the first time it was the Republican, rather 
than the Democratic, vote which was put too low. The 
prophet may have been wrong twice, but at least he has 
been wrong impartially. 

No one should underestimate the difficulties of predicting 
a presidential election result. The poll-taker must make his 
way through a quagmire of uncertainties: the refusal of many 
voters to make up their minds in time or to deal candidly 
with interviewers ; the impossibility of spotting in advance 
those who will not vote ; the enormous complication of the 
electoral, as opposed to the popular, vote. The Gallup poll 
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this time stayed within, though only just within, the 4 per 
cent error it claims is justifiable in predicting the division of 
the popular vote. What must almost make a serious and 
conscientious poll-taker change his profession is that the 
light-hearted “ cigarette poll,” of the number of identica] 
Eisenhower and Stevenson cigarettes sold, gave the General 
a lead in 40 states with an electoral vote of 461. 


Sheer lack of faith, which robbed the polls of the honour 
they might have had, also clouded the debut of Univac, the 
room-size electronic brain which the Columbia Broadcasting 
System consulted on election night. The computer, whose 
“memory ” had been stuffed with statistics of past elections. 
calculated on the basis of the first 3,000,000 ballots that 
General Eisenhower would win 33 million votes, carrying 43 
states with 438 electoral votes. This was an estimate of 
startling accuracy, for the General actually received 442 
electoral votes, but those in charge refused to credit jt 
Instead they made the machine “forget” enough of jts 
teaching to go on predicting a close race long after Governor 
Stevenson’s defeat seemed inevitable to non-electronic judg- 
ment. Crestfallen humans may be glad to know that when 
newspaper editors were asked who would win in their states. 
an electoral vote of 357 for the General was predicted, — 


x x = 


Presidential Succession 


It is well known that vice-presidential candidates are 
not chosen with an eye on the succession. They are picked 
to please a vital state or region, to unify a party, or for their 
campaign appeal, but not for their presidential stature. 
Nevertheless, ten Vice-Presidents have, in fact, succeeded : 
the latest, Mr Truman, spent over three years in the White 
House before the people had a chance to vote on his merits. 
Those who détest Mr Truman and those who dislike Mr 
Nixon, General Eisenhower’s brash and ambitious young 
running-mate, agree on one thing at least: that it is an 
undesirable state of affairs that the people may have to put 
up for three or four years with a President they did not 
choose. The subject is receiving particular interest because 
the most elaborate security arrangements. cannot make 
General Eisenhower’s trip to Korea wholly safe. 


The situation would be much more complicated if General 
Eisenhower were to die before December 15th. For, techni- 
cally, the voters on November 4th did not vote for General 
Eisenhower or Governor Stevenson. They voted for groups 
of electors pledged to the candidates, and until these electors 
cast their votes on Detember 15th, General Eisenhower is 
not even President-elect. After that date, if anything happens 
to the General, Mr. Nixon will automatically succeed. But 
before it, the death of the successful candidate would leave 
the choice of the next President in the hands of the electors. 


This seems extremely high-handed and undemocratic. 
But it must be remembered that the writers of the 
Constitution, in the eighteenth century, had no faith in the 
people ; they intended the electors, men of discretion and 
standing, to choose the President at all times. The system 
of voting they devised, under which all the electoral votes 
of each state go to the candidate with a majority, however 
small, of the popular vote, is an even more dangerous 
anachronism. In 1876 it led to the inauguration of a President 
who had a majority of the electoral, but not of the popular, 
vote. This might happen in any close-fought election. 


Reforms may have to await the indignation that would 
be aroused by another minority President or the succession 
of a highly unpopular Vice-President. But Senator Smathers 
at least will give Congress a new chance to adopt the electoral 
reform it has turned down so consistently in the past, the 
allocation of electoral votes according to the popular vote 
in each state. Coupled with this will go a proposal that, i 


the President dies in the first two years of his four-year ter, 
the voters should choose a new President at the time of the 
mid-term Congressional elections. 
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Surely, it was later than that, Doctor? 


sit Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928, but it was many years before the benefits of this anti-biotic 
ie: ro widely applied. In the large-scale production of penicillin, phosphoric acid is used to maintain correct 
—— in certain stages of the process. This is yet another example of the ways in which Albright & Wilson’s 
phosphorus compounds are applied in manufacturing processes of the most diverse kinds, sometimes playing a 


major, sometimes a minor, but almost always a significant part. 
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"THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





General de Gaulle’s Dilemma 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


OR the second time this year General de Gaulle’s 

Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais has suffered a 
schism. Last July some thirty of its deputies joined forces 
with M. Pinay: last week ten municipal councillors of Paris 
parted company with their leader. The dispute was about 
the municipal elections next May. In 1947 the newly 
founded Rassemblement triumphed, with fifty-two seats 
and an absolute majority, at the Hotel de Ville, a success 
which was repeated in many of the big towns of France. 
Ir was the epoch of almost desperate economic conditions 
and the country was still very much in the Communist grip. 
General de Gaulle’s implacable campaign against “the 
separatists ” and the Fourth Republican politicians who were 
for ever making combinaisons with them appealed resound- 
ingly to all sorts of patriots. 

In the autumn of 1952 the political scene appears quite 
different to many Gaullists of 1947. One sign of the times 
was the willingness of a number of RPF municipal coun- 
cillors to form an electoral cartel with some of their Inde- 
pendent and Radical colleagues. It was this manceuvre 
which drew the wrath of M. Pierre de Gaulle, brother of 
the General and Mayor of Patis, and evoked iron disci- 
plinary action from the General himself. The leader of the 
RPF personally excommunicated the three ringleaders, MM. 
Paul Coirre, Jacques Ferron and Jean-Louis Vigier. 
M. Vigier, who was one of the General’s closest associates, 
described his dismissal in the following terms: “I was 
invited to meet General de Gaulle and explain my reserva- 
tions to him. On my arrival I found myself ordered to 
make an autocriticism—with five minutes’ grace to do it in. 
[ refused to say what I did not believe ; and so here we are 
turned out of the Rassemblement for having exhorted the 
French to unite.” 


Almost immediately after the schism the RPF held its 
national “ assizes” in Paris to which a large number of 
militants came from all ovér France.- The General poured 
boiling lava on the dissidents who, he said, had abandoned 
the cause “ for the ante-chamber and the dining-room.” This 
villhcation was in keeping with the General’s rigorous atti- 
‘uce to parliamentary politics. ‘‘ The regime, its powers 
and its temptations, its propaganda and the lure of money 
inseparable from it, excel in the exploitation of men’s weak- 
nesses. Indeed it is the only field in which the regime is 
successtul.” General de Gaulle used at the assizes the full 
range ot his talent for destructive criticism with that distinc- 
on of language which holds the audience to even the driest 
‘ his constitutional formulae. 


‘he inescapable difficulty of the RPF is that which has 
‘used the two schisms: how at the same time to be an 
“.ogical, protestant group and to live a constructive political 
- {rom month to month. If the Rassemblement had won 
~rd of the seats in the 1951 election instead of less than 
“1, it could almost certainly have led a governmental 
i} uon—largely impregnated with its own ideas, constitu- 
‘ai reform included. As things are, the Gaullists must 
r Uy to hammer out a common programme with the 
“usctvatives and the Radicals er remain in permanent 
position alongside the Communists in the hope that the 
amber will one day prove ungovernable. 


y As long as the centre provided the Prime Minister and 
‘\: right remained discontented, the RPF had its chance. 


( 


But since the advent of M. Antoine Pinay last March, the 
Gaullists have been at a loss. The capitalist, “ Vichyste ” 
part of the General’s following, which had viewed the RPF as 
an anti-Communist police force, had withdrawn most of its 
support even before the 1951 election: now it is wholly in 
the Pinay camp. Although the Communist electorate varied 
little between 1946 and 1951, the danger of revolutionary 
Communism had receded to vanishing point, as a result of 
the long process of weeding out Communist personnel from 
key positions initiated by the Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, M. Jules Moch. During the last six months, the 
Pinay government has been able to play cat and mouse with 
the Communist Party, arresting its leaders, releasing them 
en liberté provisoire and—most important—charging them 
with demoralization of the army. All this means that the 
“ separatists ” of 1947 are no longer a raison d’étre for the 
RPF. The General did not even mention them in his speech. 


The Rassemblement’s social and economic ideas, of which 
the most prominent is the profit-sharing device tabulated in 
a draft bill for Passociation capital-travail, have never caught 
the public imagination. Last week, however, M. René 
Capitant advanced a new revolutionary doctrine to the 
militants ; it rested on the propositions that in the twentieth 
century the parliamentary regime stifled political democracy 
while the capitalist system of property-relations made a 
mockery of social democracy. Therefore sovereignty should 
be returned to the people by a constitutional reform which 
facilitated the dissolution of parliament and established the 
referendum as a normal means of popular consultation. True 
social democracy could only be achieved by the workman 
recovering the liberty which he had alienated in accepting 
salaried status. He must be organically associated with the 
production of the enterprise in which he worked. 


“ Tight-Rope Walker’s Fantasy ” 


M. Capitant’s ideas were enthusiastically received by the 
younger members of his audience, who were also thrilled by 
the horizons of M. André Malraux, the Rassemblement’s 
most gifted orator. It is possible that the more concrete and 
less nationalist notions of Gaullist philosophy will influence 
the political leaders of thirty years hence, after the Resistance 
and the defence against Communism have passed into the 
perspective of recent history. 


General de Gaulle’s other principal plank, the misconduct 
of foreign and French Union affairs, is still fairly solid under 
his feet. If the European Defence Community were to 
collapse or barely scrape through the Assembly, and if the 
new American administration did not give genuine support 
to French rule in North Africa, the General’s arguments 
would be fully justified. The RPF is demanding a referendum 
on the EDC. Unless indeed the Government can muster a 
very large majority for ratification of the treaty, the military 
part of European. federation will appear, in General de 
Gaulle’s words, as “merely a tight-rope walker’s fantasy 
leading to nothing unless to German hegemony.” General 
de Gaulle is stil!, as Mr Churchill saw him, the Constable 
of France and is listened to as such by many who do not 
accept his remedies for the disaster of French parliamentary 
democracy. Whatever the electoral fate of the Rassemble- 
ment the General’s intellect will continue to radiate. 
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Uno’s Week of Trial 


[FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT] 


AN affection for Rudyard Kipling and a shert course in 
modern psychology are useful aids in approaching the curious 
behaviour of the United Nations’ seventh Assembly. “ The 
bear that walks like a man ” here bars useful action ; thus far 
no truce with him has proved possible. The “ lesser breeds 
without the law” are here, sprawling in the delegates’ lounge, 
clamouring in committees for help but reluctant to make any 
pledges in return. Some of their irresponsibility and intran- 
sigence may arise out of the 19th century attitudes of 
which Kipling sang. Certainly they cannot be explained 
solely in terms of the political and economic pressures of 
1952, ér even of the Declaration of Human Rights. 


The remarkable thing is that this Asian-African bloc should 
hang together as well as it does. Half a dozen personalities 
in it might well claim that leadership should be theirs alone. 

-Mrs Pandit, who talks like an angel of peace except when 
she is discussing Indians in South Africa, Zafrullah Khan 
whose bearded benignance keeps him above the battle but 
inclined to make allowances for Russia, Entezam of Persia, 
Khalidy of Iraq, Bokhari of Pakistan—these seem held 
together chiefly by the negative force of complaint against 
the British. Their enthusiasm for constructive measures has 
thus far taken two main forms—attempts to pry into the 
internal affairs of older powers, and demands for help for 
underdeveloped countries, which is to say themselves. 


At times, as in the proposal for a commission “ to study 
the international aspects of the racial situation in South 
Africa,” they combine with the Philippines and certain Latin 
American states. At times, as in efforts to find a way around 
the Korean impasse, they group and re-group with the effort- 
less flow of mercury blobs. Thanks, perhaps, to recent 
elections in Latin America which have swept off the stage 
certain leaders who figured in Paris, they have little com- 
petition from that quarter-of the world. For all the irritation 
which their tactics arouse among older diplomats, there is 
a tendency to regard them as the not impossible bridge 
between Russia and the West, and to value them accordingly. 


Speculation About Mr Lie 


The general debate, interrupted by the American election, 
ended on November 13th in the midst of a tempestuous and 
tragic week. The resignation of Mr Trygve Lie, the de'ivery 
of major speeches by the foreign ministers of Britain, France 
and Belgium, a second and more bitter diatribe from Mr 
Vyshinsky, the suicide of Uno’s chief legal counsel, 
Mr Abraham Feller—these events strained the most ample 
press resources. Quite understandably, the emotional 
factors won first attention, and some of the speeches were 
less fully considered than they deserved. By the end of the 
week the sense of strain was such that reporters took refuge 
in a small absurdity—a negro formerly employed by Uno 
made his way to the executive offices and reported that 
“voices” had told him he was the new Secretary-General. 
“ Voices ” may well be needed to find a successor to Mr Lie, 
but while startled clerks were admitting this the exalié took 
an elevator to the. marble foyer on the ground floor and, 
anticipating investment in his new office, started to disrobe. 
The following morning he awoke in the psychiatric ward at 
Bellevue Hospital, announcing that he had changed his mind 
and did not wish to be Secretary-General. Thus far no other 
candidate has been so open in his desires, or so quickly 
disillusioned. 


Mr Lie’s intention of resigning was the best-kept secret 
in a building where rumours commonly seep through glass 
wal's. Speculation as to why he submitted it at that moment 
is still lively. A few informed observers have accepted Mr 
Lie’s own explanation that he was removing himself as an 
obstacle to peace, but others protest that he has merely 
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presented the divided world with one more issue, and tha 
the not impossible deadlock might wreck Uno itse! 


far there are no signs that the powers are stirrino ae 
selves to find a new Secretary-General. Mr Ede» began 
his address by hoping that Mr Lie could “yet ic per. 
suaded to reconsider his decision”—a form of vurtesy 
which seemed excessive to those who think that \ hateye 
the Secretary-General’s value in the early days ©: Uno 


he should now be replaced by a sound executiy 
sure of his ground and thus able to impart 
subordinates some sense of his own solid purpose 
who share this view have yet to name their cand: 


In all the turmoil the only speech which has de.\1 with 
the world’s economic problems rather than h its 
political fever spots got little attention. M. Van celang. 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, had the misfortune 10 take 
the stand immediately after Mr Lie’s announcemen 


ho is 
his 
] hy se 


ind to 
speak in French to an audience too bemused by the imp). 
cations of what they had just heard to put on head -phones 
and follow him in translation. He was thereby robbed of 
the attention due to an address of real importance. \\. Van 
Zeeland dealt at length with the present phase of European 
reconstruction ; and the need for new ways of attacking the 
continuing lack of balance between dollar and non-dollz; 
zones. With the utmost courtesy he read a succin<: /ecture 
on “the normal rules which govern the position of the 
creditor-country,” and it seems only fair ~ believe. given 
time and place, that he hoped Americans close to the :ncom- 
ing administration might listen and take heed. 

His suggestions for action follow to a certain extent 
lines laid down in Mexico City at the summer meciing of 
the International Bank and the Monetary Fund. He asked 
for a conference between the leaders of the chie! © reditor 
countries and those of the chief debtor countries. \\. Van 
Zeeland said here, as on other occasions, that he believed 
the needed dynamic equilibrium in international trace can 
come only through a policy of expansion. He would, how- 
ever, prefer that, in the case of raw materials at least, 
expansion be hedged about by international agreement on 
the general lines of the wheat agreement, which Belgium, 
being a wheat-importing country, has found eminent\y satis- 
factory. Perhaps because political exigencies at home forced 
his departure almost immediately after he had finished his 


speech, no public comment has been made on it. It is hoped 
that he may return to Uno early in December. 


~ 


The Soviet Regime—ll 





The New Privileged 
Classes 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE essence of the Bolshevik Revolution’ of 1917-1920 
was political rather than social. Its main result was to cestroy 
all political groups other than the Bolshevik, and to give © 
Lenin and his comrades absolute power. It is true that 1! 
eliminated landlords and industrialists as a class, bu‘ 't left 
untouched individual peasant property and small cra! ‘smet, 
and made use of the services of thousands of members of the 
old professional class, and even of all ranks of the |ormet 
bureaucracy. The social revolution proper came wth the 
first Five Year Plan of 1928-1933. This turned Russ: 


society upside down, forced the peasants into collectiv« ‘arms 
tore millions from their homes, flung them from on: ¢nd © 
the other of their vast country, and mingled togeth«: in the 
new industrial centres persons from completely differe : back 
grounds. The American “melting-pot ” of the nircicenth 


century was by comparison as mild as a Sunday-scho.' (reat 
By 1937 the nation was beginning to recover, whe! @ 0¢W¥" 
convulsion, the Yezhoy purge, again shook socicty ( 
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dations. By the spring of 1939 the hurricane had spent 


“7 ~: but two years later a new scourge appeared in the 
form ot Adolf Hitler. -The war losses of the Soviet Union 
are no! accurately known, But the eminent Russo-American 
sociologist Timasheff estimates” that the population of the 
Soviet Union in 1945 was 37 million less that it should have 
beet loss of one sixth. 

T ciety that has emerged from these catastrophes is 
far more different from the society of 1928 than was the 
Rus: 1928 from the Russia of Nicholas Il. The party 
organisers, civil servants, industrial managers and intellec- 
uals 1952, who control the political, economic and 
cultural life of Russia, are neither old-style professional 
revolutionaries nor old-style experts. The men like Pervukhin 
the f spokesman at this year’s October revolution 
anniversary, are creatures of the Stalin age, with its peculiar 
social, cultural and moral values. 

Ir is a commonplace that the Soviet Union is passing 
through its industrial revolution, but it is not widely under- 
stood that this process is producing, in the dominant social 
gr , human type very similar to that produced in the early 
stazes of European capitalism. It is a commonplace that 


the Soviet Union has the most totalitarian regime yet known 


to human history, but it is not generally realised that, side by 


side with government interference in public and private life - 


on an unprecedented scale, there exists rugged individualism 
in the most extreme form. To try to understand the 
atmosphere in which the upper stratum of Soviet society has 
lived since 1928 one must imagine the Spanish Inquisition of 
Philip II established in a Californian town during the 


The Ordeal of the Bosses 


The Soviet manager or administrator of 1952 is a man who 
has passed through a hard school, and has seen many of his 
kind fall by the wayside. If he runs a factory, he knows that 
he must achieve the target set him by the central planners. He 

ws that, with the raw materials and labour force provided 
r him, he is likely to fail ; and that if he does he will face at 


best demotion and poverty, at worst savage punishment for 
sabotage. If he observes the law and carries out orders, he 
is doomed. To save himself he must cook his accounts, falsify 
his contracts, hoard his materials, bribe his foremen, exploit 


his workers and make illegal transactions with other factories. 
[f he fails, his illegalities will be found out, and he will be a 
scapegoat for the impossible policy of the government. But 
succeeds no one will bother about how he did it, and 
reer will be brilliant. The party organiser’s problems 
milar. If there are economic failures in his district, he 
held to blame. To ensure success in his district, he 
cheat and rob both his own subordinates and the 
‘ves of other districts and enterprises. This struggle 
against all involves appalling waste for the economy 
| whole, but great rewards and dazzling careers for those 
an stand the strain, 


scraps Of information that can be pieced together 
official and unofficial Soviet sources make possible an 
proximate picture of the successful boss and the successful 
‘niger, They are tough and self-confident. They have 
1 in common with the pioneer capitalist in roth 
uty Europe or the town boss in the American West of 
‘tonuer days. There is the same combination of 
‘ucmpt and vague benevolence towards the masses. There 
« same indifference to the interests of society as a whole, 

cd with loyalty to the smaller community or clique of 

1 the boss is the leader and protector. The nepotism 
anc corruption repeatedly denounced not only by speakers 
: Nineteenth Congress but also in the columns of 
la for Many years past, result as inevitably from the 

‘ social milieu as they resulted from that of early 
‘opean industrialism. Exhortation by party propagandists 
not eliminate these practices. As long as the autocrat 


tri 7 


xt $47 
sets tasks that cannot be fulfilled, and savagely punishes 
those who-fail, the fight for survival of bosses and their 
cliques will continue, by every means both fair and foul. 


Two features commonly associated with the rising capitalist 
class of early European and American industrialism appear 
to characterise the ruling caste that is emerging in Soviet 
society. One is philistinism in arts and letters. Originality 
in architecture or music is as abhorrent to the arbiters of 
Soviet taste as it was to our Victorian grandparents. In the 
Soviet Union it is denounced as “formalism,” and the 
accusation is supported in Marxist jargon phrases. But the 
official preference for ponderous palaces in Russian cities may 
be compared with the taste of those who made Glasgow and 
Birmingham what they are. When Zhdanov condemned Soviet 
composers, and asked for nice catchy tunes, he was not simply 
acting on the whim of a dictator: he reflected the tastes and 
prejudices of his caste and his generation. The other feature 
is imperial condescension towards non-Russian nations. The 
generation of Lenin subdued by force the former colonies of 
the Tsars, but they did this in the belief that they were 
spreading to Tartars or Kirghiz the blessings of proletarian 
revolution: for the earlier struggle of these peoples against 
the Tsars they expressed sincere admiration. Today, how- 
ever, the 19th century Russian conquest of Central Asia is 
represented as a beneficent action, and rebellions against the 
Tsars as reactionary plots organised by British spies. President 
McKinley wrestled all night with the Almighty before 
deciding to annex the Filipinos for the good of their souls. 
Cecil Rhodes hoped to civilise Africa and the Africans too. 
Soviet writers explain that the Russian conquest was an 
objectively progressive phenomenon, which brought the 
Uzbeks from a feudal to a bourgeois stage of social develop- 
ment. The terminology ‘is different, but the attitude is 
similar. 


Penalties of Privilege 


The life of a Soviet boss is tougher than that of his fore- 
runner in the industrial revolution of the West, because he 
miust not only outmanceuvre and outcheat his rivals, but be 
proficient in Stalinist theology and go through the motions of 
political enthusiasm by taking part in political meetings and 
demonstrations. Economically, the Soviet senior bureaucrat, 
manager or intellectual is well off: the difference between 
his material position and that of the masses is probably 
greater on the average than in a “ capitalist” country. But 


_mentally and spiritually these men are oppressed. The 


manager suffers from the constant interference of the party 
propagandist and of the “ special section” of the security 
police, both installed in his factory. These are not wicked 
men, but they must do their job. Their activities, however, 
constantly disorganise’ economic life. They are social parasites, 
or, in Marxist jargon, a “ fetter on productive forces.” 


For the teacher or writer or scientist things are still worse. 
Not only is he confined between intellectual blinkers: he has 
to manifest ritual enthusiasm and gratitude for the blinkers. 
Neither the manager nor the intellectual have security for 
themselves or for their families. It is true that they have made 
some gains ; it is much easier for them than for workers or 
peasants to place their children in good schools. But as the 
new Soviet bourgeoisie becomes wealthier, and more aware of 
the extent to which it is doing the real work which is making 
the country strong, its political disabilities and lack of 
personal freedom or security become the more onerous. Its 
position somewhat resembles that of the French bourgeoisie 
at the end of the 18th century. 


It is wrong to describe this tension—of which the Soviet 
press, Soviet literature and the testimony of Soviet refugees 
all give scraps of evidence—as one between the intelligentsia 
and the party. This discontent also affects members not only 
of the party but of the party machine. The conflict is 
essentially between the educated class (including some party 
and state officials as well as army officers, managers and 
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intellectuals) and the autocracy. The conflict is present within 
the minds of individuals who are at the same time members 
of the frustrated social group and servants of the autocracy. 
[heir frustration is a product of the totalitarian political 
system, whose essence is the domination of the autocrat, 
ensured by an ingenious balance of party, civil government, 
army and police. What they need is not material comfort— 
this they have already—but personal freedom. In 2oth 
century Western Europe the great struggles have been about 
social and economic claims. In Russia the real issues are not 
economic but political. The things that are beginning to 
matter are the things that mattered in the England of 
Charles I. 


Autocracy’s Weapons 


It should not be thought that most, or even many, members 
of the Russian educated class are fully aware of this. More- 
over the non-Russian element will react differently from the 
Russian. Its main concern will be national freedom from 
russification—a subject that requires separate consideration. 
But the experience both of pre-revolutionary Russia and of 
other countries suggests that these forces are at work. 


This does not, however, mean that sensational political 
changes may be expected in the Soviet Union. A coup d’état, 
like the Decembrist conspiracy of 1825, might, of course, 
occur: there is no reason to suppose that it will. The 
autocracy has two powerful weapons. One is the security 
police. Unlike the police of old-fashioned dictatorships, the 
Soviet MVD is not content with negative repression ; its 
vast machinery of espionage, provocation and coercion is 
designed positively to organise society. It tolerates no 
association of persons that is not under its control. Beetle- 
fanciers and philatelists may meet only under the far-seeing 
eye of Comrade Beria. It is difficult in these conditions even 
to think of plots. 


The autocracy’s second weapon is.its capacity to mobilise 
the masses against the élite.. This is an old trick of despots ; 
it was practised during the Yezhov purge. The spectacle of 
the mighty fallen does not fill hungry bellies, but it relieves 
the emotions. The new élite cannot challenge the autocracy 
without support from the masses, but in contrast to their 
predecessors, the intelligentsia of Imperial Russia, they have 
neither the means nor the inclination to contact the masses. 
They are out for themselves, not for the people’s welfare, 
and the police cuts them off from the masses far more 
effectively than its predecessor, the Ohranka. 


Neither the internal regime nor the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union will be suddenly changed by the development 
of these new social forces. But beneath the monolithic 
surface they are at work. and in time they will modify the 
structure and the nature of power. 


(Concluded) 


Per6n Seeks New Roads 


SoME streaks of light have appeared in the economic darkness 
that has hung over Argentina throughout 1952. The pecple 
of Buenos Aires are now permitted to eat beef on Fridays 
again. Harvest prospects are good ; after a rainy winter, the 
southern spring brought mild, showery weather to -delight 
the farmer’s heart, and the desperate expedient of buying 
wheat from the United States, to which Argentina was 
reduced only a few months ago, will not apparently have to 
be repeated. Moreover, the feverish increase of currency in 
circulation has been checked for the time being. 


But the picture as a whole remains one of gloom. Bread 
is still dark and petrol rationed, while many goods are now 
unobtainable. Although there is no great unemployment in 
the strict sense, it has only been avoided by many thousands 
of workers going on to short-time, while others have been 
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suspended without pay. There has been an alarming increase 
in bankruptcies and liquidations, especially in the metal. 
lurgical and textile industries, and the stock exchanve has 
had a black year. However good the harvests may >rovye 
the austerity imposed at the beginning of 1952 ca: 
noticeably eased at any early date. 


Indeed, the unbalance in foreign trade which is at t!\2 root 
of Argentina’s troubles is still worsening. Since 16.4, the 
first year of full-fledged Peromsmo, the trade balance has 
deteriorated every year, except in 1950, when the country 
benefited from the Korean boom ; and official figures show 
that in 1952 the downward trend has been even {aster. 
The Argentine public is not encouraged to familiarise itself 
with such unpleasant statistics. In the Budget debate jp 
September, Dr Gomez Morales, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, revealed to members of Congress that the estimated 
adverse balance of payments for 1952 was 1,500 million 
pesos. This statement was not reproduced by the Arventine 
press, and it came to light only with the issue of the official 
report of the debate a month later. 


Rat 
t De 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(Million Pesos) 





 Pevereyere tee ba RS 2 Ra das cues ce 693 
RE ok win coor eee Oe 989 WO is eee. | — 560 
BK dis nc pes Gee —1,872* | 1952 (estimated). | —1,500 
BOOP itcdasveteente | — 203 | 


* This large adverse balance was due to the purchas 
British railways in 1948 for 2,029 million pesos. 


} 
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The Minister’s estimate may be taken to be an optimistic 
one, but it is depressing enough when considered together 
with published figures of the Central Bank’s reserves. At 
the end of October the Bank held assets in gold and foreign 
currencies of only 2,428 million pesos, against liabilities 
abroad of 1,530 million ; and of its assets only 813 million 
pesos were in gold and 143 million gold-guaranteed, while 
1,472 million were in “ other currencies,” an embarrassingly 
large part of these being Spanish pesetas. 


Since the beginning of 1952, even General Perdén has been 
forced to look these unpleasant facts in the face. The regime 
of austerity for the consumer introduced early this year has 
been succeeded by other measures intended to stem the tide. 
Restrictions on imports reached a peak in October, when it 
was forbidden to import any goods of types that are also 
produced in Argentina. Credit restriction has forced the 
collapse of many mushroom industries. 


Wooing the Farmer 


But the most important feature of the new policy is its 
emphasis on agriculture. The farmer, the forgotten man of 
General Perén’s first five-year plan, is now effusively wooed, 
The President himself declared a few weeks ago that “ the 
revival of agriculture will be the backbone of the second five- 
year plan.” He has held out to the farmers the cheering 
prospect of the abolition of IAPI, the official trade promotion 
institute, through which, for the past six years, they had been 
stripped of their profits for the benefit of industry and the 
state. His new Minister of Agriculture, Sefior Hogan, the 
former Ambassador in London, has been stumping the 
country appealing for the biggest possible sowings ; anc the 
credits that are now denied to industry are offered to the 


farmer to enable him to restore the losses of six yeas of 
neglect. 


But as well as credits and guaranteed prices the fa mer 
needs machinery, fuel, and labour, and it is less easy fo: the 
government to provide any of these. Some labour wv: 10 
doubt gravitate back to the land now that the bonanza } «a's 
for the urban proletariat are so clearly over, and the govern- 
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“Just to think 


that we were still in 
England this morning!” 





To SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRANCE, 
SPAIN, SWEDEN, NORWAY, GERMANY 


| fly BEA 


BRITISH BUROPBAN 


| When winter comes... VV YY 


Wy 

... Spring seems dismally far behind. My palsied 

barometer says CHANGE, I think I'll take the hint ; 

and change to a kinder climate! I’ll unearth ; 

my passport, pack some summer clothes—and 

S entrain for a place in the sun, where there’s 

life, gaiety, good food in abundance and the 
only thing with a chill is the Champagne 
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- Hello? .. . French Railways ? Z/ suct-poines 
e . book me a ticket to... / to better travel 
% The speedy “‘Mis- 
tral’ which now runs 
“through to Nice—leaves 
Paris at | p.m., gives full fug- 
gage facilities and arrives Nice at 
midnight. It makes the 318 mile jour- 
ts ney from Paris to Lyons in 4} hours at an 
of average speed of 75 m.p.h.—a world’s 
d record for this distance. 
. 3 ¥e The Paris—Lyons electrification, now 
. complete, clips up to twenty-five minutes 
e off journeys from Paris to the Riviera. 
ig 
n % During the winter season through 
Ja sleepers are available to Ist and 2nd class 
on passengers between Calais and San Remo, 
and 2nd class couchettes between Calais and 
he Vintimille. 
he 
he % Tourist tickets offer reductions of 30% 
he on ordinary fares for return and circular 
he journeys of at least 2,000 km. 
of 
Bon voyage by 
er FRENCH RAILWAYS 
| w3 a 7 . . 
0 fii Information, tickets and reservations from any good 
no <a = Travel Agent or French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, W.x 
ars " nn arr ai saenenaen tle nmnaenslenenestsneinnriieissteeiaie 
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Sandslinger made by the Foundry Plant and Machinery Co., 
Glasgow, ensures even, firm tamping of sand in moulding boxes. 


” 
For the beach or home the 825 portable radio. For & 
the foundry the press-button controlled sandslinger. 2 
Both illustrate fitness for purpose and the high 
standard aimed at in the design and making of the = 
many products of Ferranti Ltd., the name that has F| 
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become part of the history of electricity. 
FERRANT! LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 
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ment is seeking to buy fuel, tractors and agricultural “quip. 
ment wherever it can: the recent mysterious visit to /., 


E ITO 
by Sr Juan Duarte, the President’s secretary and bro! ae 


law, may have been partly for this purpose. But it \.!| be 
some years before either herds or crops are back to pre-Perdn 
| levels. The agricultural census which began this wee js , 
| useful first step on the road to revival ; but in view o: what 
they have suffered at the hands of the regime since th» war. 
the farmers may not reveal their assets as frankly as © -nerq 
| Perén, who has been making personal appeals to them. *. pes. 
| Nor, despite the good weather and the frantic encoura. nent 
they have received, have they sown as much land \ the 
Government wanted. 

Estimates of the size of the coming wheat crop :ange 
| between 6 and 6.§ million tons. Of this as much as 4 “million 
| tons may be required for internal consumption, sco. and 
| reserves, and of the remainder a major part is theore ically 
| earmarked to reduce adverse balances on bilateral t:ading 

account ; Brazil and Japan hope to get, respectively, 1.2 and 
| 0.3 million tons in this way. Little wheat is, therefore |ikely 
to be available for wider trading, and for this reason great 
efforts have been made to encourage sowing of maize. which 
is now proclaimed the “ backbone of Argentina’s grain trade.” 
The estimate of area sown to maize in the table below js, 


however, only a tentative one. 


(ee era erent SENSES — eaoecennerereaticmensnntth onan 


GRAIN SOWINGS 
(Million hectares) 


Current | Current | 2967. 
| Estimate | Target | cn 


} 
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WUNOGE isk ctua secs 6:3 7:5 4-8 
Mae. oo. i ee 3:5 3°8 2:5 
OR cine kd fi dees oe 2:2 2-5 2-0 
Cate a 1:3 1-6 1-2 
ORME: <4 n0casnte 1-0 1-2 0-9 
LANGOER SO case kaw 1-0 1-6 0-7 
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Yet, whatever its first results, the switch in policy has 
clearly been made. Agriculture is now the favoured child, 


_ and the urban masses face a long future of tightened belts. 


It is hardly surprising that the trend in this direction has 


An engineer checks the setting of a precision tool. | 
The skill of his hands is disciplined by a life 
habit of precision and fine workmanship, qualities 
that have made Newton Chambers respected in 
the world of industry for seven generations. 
At Newton Chambers every present-day develop- 


ment rests on the sure foundation of 159 years of | 


hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND | 


OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 


| accelerated since the death of Sefiora Perén ; but itis interest- 


ing that the President has been able to carry the new policy 
so far without greater opposition from organised labour. Sr 
Espejo, the secretary-general of the CGT, the trade union 
federation, and one of Sefiora Perén’s chief instruments. has 
now been replaced, after a bitter struggle within the federa- 
tion, by a mild and moderate chemist, Sr Vuletich, wo 1s 


_ unlikely to give the President much trouble. 


Moreover, something more than coincidence is suggesicd 


| by the fact that, at the climax of the CGT crisis, the Govern- 
_ ment chose to launch a sudden onslaught against Uruguay. 
| The pretexts for this outburst were that Uruguay had agreed 


(in 1947) to let British aircraft land at Montevideo en reule 
to the Falkland Islands, which Argentina claims, and ‘hat 
an Uruguayan honorary vice-consul has been officiating in the 
Falklands (since 1924). For these sins, Uruguay is now being 
denounced by every Buenos Aires newspaper as a trailo” (0 
the Americas ; travel between Argentina and Uruguay 22s 
been virtually forbidden ; and on October 30th, the day the 
visiting Canberra bombers reached Buenos Aires, the sc!.0l- 
children of the city were given a holiday, marched to ‘he 
British Embassy and encouraged to spit on the wind \s. 
Their banners bore such slogans as “ Maté si, whisky ". 
(maté being the national drink), which have been trotted out 


.on many earlier occasions when it was expedient to ¢: «It 


popular discontent into xenophobic channels. If this is t be 
the symbol of Argentina’s new path, it is doubtless well c. <u 
lated to appeal both to the proletariat.and to the Army 0 
which General Perén may need to lean heavily in the moths 
to come. 
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tree World and Eastern Europe—tiil 
Oe. ee 


——— 


| viles from Eastern Europe 
[FROM A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


K the East European exile groups differ from each 
r well as among themselves about their plans for the 
fut their countries and of Eastern Europe as a region, 
- three common denominators. The first is the 
. indable difficulty of keeping several parties of 
diverocat views working together in a single organisation, 
ly when there is no immediate prospect of return 
native country ; the second is the lack of financial 
_ which must be sought largely from sources in the 
States; and the third is disagreement as to the 
+ of the political and economic system which should 
Communism after liberation. 


ie thumbnail sketches of the principal East 
in exile organisations and their programmes :— 


lovakia.—In February, 1949, on the first anniver- 

he Communist coup in Prague, the Czechoslovaks 

hed the Council of Free Czechoslovakia in Washing- 
icaded by Dr Peter Zenkl, former Czechoslovak Vice- 
Premier as chairman, and Dr Jozef Lettrich, former chairman 
Slovak National Council, as his deputy. The Council 
ipported by representatives of six political parties, 

| as by several prominent independents. It did not 
‘cognise representatives of the prewar Small Businessmen’s 
ind National Democratic parties, and three groups remained 
in bitter opposition to it. Internal tensions between the six 
participating parties led to am open split in January, 1951. 
protracted “negotiations, the two groups were 
iced and reorganised on July 4, 1952. The Agrarian 
y remains outside the Council, although many of its 
prominent members are strongly in favour of joining. 


ihe Council’s programme declares that the goal of its 
clloris abroad “is the restoration of democratic freedoms in 
1 independent, democratic, united: and indivisible Czecho- 
slovak republic in her pre-Munich borders.” The Sudeten 
Cierman question is regarded as finally settled by the Potsdam 
igreement, and the friendly co-operation of a democratic 
(rocnany is invited. The Council rejects the 1949 consti- 
(on and affirms its adherence to the First Republic’s legal 
its programme emphasises the necessity of letting the 
'icty decide the country’s political and economic structure. 
‘lowever, #t states that “ private and public ownership will be 
sundations of our future economic system,” which. will 
-h “as to lead to a healthy national economy. .. .” 


Dice Coaw 
But after 


Hungarian Council 


‘Jingary.—The activities of the Hungarian exiles who fled 
' country after the establishment of Communist rule 
heen complicated by the presence abroad of former 

» of the Arrowcross orgarisation, who favoured 

n. opposed the western powers and are still doing 
ung they can to prevent the formation of democratic 
‘mong the Hungarians. Moreover, the Hungarian 
who left after the Communist victory reject the 
‘ation of Communist Hungarians who have fled abroad 

nt years on the ground that they oppose democracy, 


1948 the non-Communist Hungarian exiles formed 
Hungarian Council, headed by Dr Bela Varga, a 
‘in Catholic priest who played an important part in 
Jarian politics for many years. Ferenc Nagy, former 
Minister and a member of the Smallholders party, to 
1 Dr Varga also belongs, is a member of the executive 
‘uttee of the Council and its expert on finances, while 
- Eckhardt, a Smaltholders party. leader who . left 
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Hungary in 1940, is its expert on military problems. In 
addition to the Smallholders party, several other groups are 
represented in the Council, which opposes both communism 
and national socialism. It assumes the responsibility of 
reconstructing the country on democratic principles after 
liberation, and believes that the successful reconstruction of 
the country is not possible without a basic land reform. 


Poland.—True to their tradition of internal divisions, the 
Polish emigration (numerically the largest of the exile groups) 
is divided into three principal organisations. ~The first is 
the shadow government-in-exile, organised in London in 
1949 as successor to the wartime exile government by August 
Zaleski, Foreign Minister m 1926-31, and now headed by 
the former General of Artillery, Odzierzynski, who enjoys 
the support of General Anders. 


The second is-the Polish Political Council, which has its 
headquarters in London and is composed of members of 
two important Polish prewar parties, the right-wing Pclish 
National Democratic party and the Polish Socialist party, 
and several minor groups. The main difference between 
these two groups is that the first supports the 1935 consti- 
tution because it gives continuity to the Polish state bat 


‘wants to apply it in a democratic way, while the second 


considers the 1935 constitution as the basis for continuing 
an authoritarian government. 


The third Polish exile group is the Polish National Demo- 
cratic Committee in Washington headed by Mikolajczyk, 
who returned to Poland in 1945 and fled to the West in 
1947. This committee is composed of members of Miko- 
lajczyk’s Peasant party, a group.of the Labour party and the 
Democratic party. Mikolajczyk agrees with the Polish 
Political Council on the feed to have a democratic constitu- 
tion after liberation, but sees mo reason for recognising the 
193§ Constitution simply to maintain the continuity of the 
Polish state. 


Poles United Over Lost Lands 


Despite their political differences, all three Polish organ- 
isatiohs agree that the Oder-Neisse line would be the best 
frontier in the West and that the claims to the territories 
lost to the Soviet Union should be maintained and defended. 
The Polish Political Council, and the Mikolajczyk Com- 
mittee base their programmes on the declarations formulated 
by the Council of National Unity in underground Poland 
during World War HI. These declarations provide, among 
other things, for democratic liberties, a sound agricultural 
Structure based on individual peasant holdings, full partici- 
pation of all citizens in the local and central government 
system, and industrial development. Both these groups 
emphatically condemn the prewar dictatorship of the Pilsudski 
regime. The shadow government leans towards an authori- 
tarian government, but it is not believed that it would urge 
the restoration of prewar social and economic inequalities. . 


Jugoslavia.—The activities of the Jugoslav exiles are 
hampered by the seemingly we'l-entrenched position of 
Marshal Tito and his increasingly friendly relations with the 
Western powers. They are also hampered by the old 
animosities between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes which have 
persisted in exile. 


Among the Serbian groups the principal are the Jugoslav 
Committee in London, headed by Slobodan Jovanovic, 
former Prime Minister ; and -the Central Serbian National 
Council in the United States, headed by Constantin Fotic, 
former Ambassador to Washington. The former is in favour 
of democracy, monarchy, a federal organisation of Jugoslavia, 
and a Balkan union. The latter agrees with the main points 
of this programme but favours a unified, centralised internal 
organisation of the state. Among the Croatian groups are 
the Croatian Peasant party, headed by Dr. Vladko Macek, 
former Deputy Prime Minister, which stands for Croatia as 
a federal state inside a democratic Jugos'av republic ; and the 
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Croatian “ Ustasi” party, headed by Dr Ante Pavelic, former 
head of the “ Independent State of Croatia” created during 
the war by the Axis powers, which supports an independent 
Croatia and authoritarian government. The Slovenians are 
represented by the National Committee for Slovenia, com- 
posed of representatives of all democratic political parties 
which influenced Slovenian political life before World War II, 
and headed by Dr Miha Krek, chairman of the Christian 
Democratic Populist party, and a former Deputy Prime 
Minister. The Slovenian Committee stands for democracy 
and a federal Jugoslavia. 


Rumania.—The Rumanian exiles are faced by the same 
problem as the Hungarian exiles, since among the emigrés 
from Rumania are many former members of the reactionary 
pro-Nazi iron Guard. The pro-democratic anti-Communist 
Rumanians refuse to allow the Iron Guard to participate in 
plans for the liberation of the country. King Michael, son 
of King Carol, who now lives in England, is considered by 
most Rumanian exiles as a symbol of the continuity of the 
state, and keeps in touch with exile activities. 


The Rumanian National Committee, formed in Washing- 
ton in 1949 under the leadership of Nicolas Radescu, a non- 
party man and a former Prime Minister, broke up into two 
factions, one of which is headed by Radescu and the other, 
which is supported by King Michael, by Visoianu. The 
prospects of bringing the two factions together are given a 
50-50 chance. The two groups disagree about the degree and 
speed of returning industry to private ownership. But they 
are agreed on a good many points including the restoration 
of the 1923 constitution, which provides for parliamentary 
monarchy, and the return of Russian-annexed Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. 


Bulgaria.—Not all the Bulgarians in exile are yet joined 
together in a single organisation. At the present time there 
are several groups which claim to represent and defend 
Bulgarian interests abroad. The Bulgarian National Com- 











Air Subseription Rates 
for 1953 


Owing to increased costs, some increases in air 
subscription rates to The Economist will have 
io be introduced from January Ist, 1953. The 
countries affected are: 
Australia : £8 5s. (sterling) Malaya: £6 15s. 
New Zealand: £9, 
S. America and 

W. Indies: £7 15s. 
The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail 
service to Egypt makes it possible to reduce the 
air subscription rate to £5 5s. Rates to all other 
destinations remain unchanged : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : India, Ceylon ; £6. 


nac a : &) ° ” ; 
. : . * : Iraq : £6. 
Eas t ! ie : : I akistan : £6. 


Europe (except Poland) : 
£4 oy r Union of S. Africa : 


Hongkong: £7. 
Japan: £9. 


Gibraltar, Malta: £315s. £5 10s. 
Gold Coast & Nigeria : US.A., $21.50 or 
£5 5s. £7 14s, 
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mittee is the only exile group which has set up an organisa. 
tion of its own ; the strongest party represented in jt is the 
Bulgarian Agrarian ‘National Union. The programme of 
the Committee stresses the following points, among others: 
reinstatement of the Tirnovo constitution ; abrogation of 
all anti-constitutional dictatorial laws and decrees issued 
during the period of Soviet occupation as well a: after 


‘it ; election of a constituent national assembly in acco:dance 


with the provisions of the constitution ; and the reorpanisa. 
tion of the army into a non-party force entrusted with the 
defence of the people and the interests of the nation. 


So far as can be ascertained, the East European exile 
groups in the United States have been more disturbed than 
pleased by the discussion of “ liberation” during the recent 
election campaign. They fear that premature talk of 
“ liberation,” unless accompanied by concrete measures for 
accomplishing it and definite plans for reorganisation of the 
liberated countries, might do more harm than good. The 
Kremlin, in their opinion, may use American talk of 
“ liberation ” as an added excuse for strengthening its control 
over the satellite countries on the ground of self-defence 
against Western “ encirclement.” 


(Concluded) 


Rakosi Shortens Rein 


THE latest government reshuffle in Eastern Europe has 
just taken p!ace in Hungary. Five new deputy premiers have 
been appointed, four of them being former departmental 
ministers—Mr Erno Geré, President of the Economic 
Council ; Mr Karoly Kiss, Foreign Minister ; Mr Arpad 
Hazi, Interior ; and Mr Imre Nagy, Agricultural Co-opera- 
tives ; the fifth is a leading Communist theorist, Mr Istvan 
Hidas. At first sight it looks as if the Hungarian Communists 
are now to suffer the purges which have already been visited 
upon their comrades in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
Slansky was kicked upstairs into a vice-premiership when 
he was turned out as secretary-general of the party. Mme. 
Pauker could not receive this treatment because she was 
already a vice-premier ; but the fact that she was for a time 
allowed to retain this title, after she had been shorn of most 
of her other glories and was obvious!y in disgrace, showed 
that its significance was small. 


It is, however, possible that the changes in Hungary are 
in fact what they are said to be—an administrative reshuffle. 
There is a recent precedent for this in the East German 
government changes of last May. Five co-ordinating 
ministries were then appointed and formed into a Presidium 
of the Cabinet under the Premier and above the departmental 
ministers ; all had been either in the East German Cabinet or 
important Land ministers. Herr Grotewohl said at the ume 
that the change (which was in line with the Soviet system 
had been made necessary by the administrative machinery 
failure to keep pace with the country’s economic devclop- 
ment. It seems not unlikely that Hungary’s *tconomic 
planning has also suffered from administrative inadequa-:es ; 
and, in addition, that’ Moscow is anxious that the benetiis of 
a closer and more comprehensive control from the top \ hich 
has been evolved under the Soviet system, should be more 
widely extended among the satellites. 


Mr Rakosi’s assumption of the premiership last August 
—his official title had previously been vice-premier—may 
have been designed to clear the ground for this latest deve!op- 
ment. It is significant that the Hungarian Communist Party 
has been unaffected by the changes; there have beer no 
promotions or demotions in the party hierarchy. Of the five 
new deputy premiers, four—as far as is known—remain 
members of the Politburo and the fifth of the central 
committee. In the past the orthodox Communist purge has 
begun at home—within the party. 
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A new assembly line enabled Austin’s to 
turn. out. over 3,000 cars a week. . . 
How many machines did they need to 
turn out nearly 20,000 pay-packets? 
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: | More cars for export, more figure-work — faster 
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A's LONGBRIDGE, the great Austin 14 machines — less than half the number 

Motor Company is now turning out. of machines previously employed. 
- 3,000 cars every week — the Every worker gets a concise, fully- 
tet "propedal fot export. informative payslip which tells him exactly 
. phenomenal production rate owes Where he stands, and how his pay is made 
to the output from the new Car UP. These machines also produce prompt 
bly Building, which houses the most _ figure facts, which include the main Cost 
a 8 I assembly lines in the world. Analysis, and up-to-date Tax and Earnings 
\ustin’s full production programme, Records that provide immediate answers to 

has thrown new burdens on tax queries. 

lepartments, where the pay-packets What about you? If your business 
irly 20,000 workers — and all that could benefit from faster figuring, call in 
nal information on P.A.Y.E. opera- * Burroughs. They can offer advice on all 
needed by Government and Tax the latest systems, for Burroughs make the 
ar have to be prepared every world’s broadest line of record-keeping eee 
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ch uld offic : machines : Adding, Calculating, Account- Photographed here is Miss Madge 
re : it hod ; we production te stepped up ing, Billing and Statistical Machines, and Tomlinson, of the Burroughs In- 
-_ | eamlined, too? Austin’s thought so, cain os ak 
; calles Microfilm Equipment. stallation staff, who instructed the 
ed in Burroughs to help. After Call B AS ee we Austin operators in the use of the 
1st 4 ‘ssUgation, Burroughs suggested the a urroughs f Ay. an tvice Burroughs Class 30 machines on 
wy stallation of their Class 30 machines te offices in principal cities round the world. Payroll work, and,helped to solve : 
re ndle all Payroll problems, and, just Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon the Case of the Extra Austins. a 
ty “bout the time the new Austin assembly House, 356-366Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
n § iat was ready, these machines went into 
ve im = “Pcration, For expert advice on business figures 
in § Result: The Austin Payroll can now be 
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A Complelely 
Accoun 
Machin 


READY FOR ANY JOB 
AT THE TURN OF A KNOB 


“COMPLETELY NEW” — those are words that can 
be applied, without reservation, to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine. If you find it hard to 
visualize an accounting machine that is /imitlessly 
adaptable, capable at the turn of a selector-knob of 
doing countless different jobs for a small firm; or a vast 
amount of one .particular job for a large organization, 
it is time you saw the Sensimatic in action. 

The key to the machine’s astonishing versatility is the ; 
newly discovered principle of “Sensimatic Control” — 
the incorporation of a “mechanical brain” that directs , 
the machine through every mathematical function and } 
every carriage movement during a posting operation. } 
Each Control Unit guides the machine through four 
separate operations, and, since there is no limit to the 
number of different units you can use, there is no limit 
to the number of accounting jobs the Sensimatic can do, 
and the Control Unit can be changed by the operator in 
a matter of seconds. 

You owe it to your business to let Burroughs show you 
the Sensimatic today. 


2, 1952 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


@ ADAPTABILITY — A 
turn of a knob — that’s all 
the effort needed to switch 
the Sensimatic from one 
posting operation to another, 
from Accounts Receivable 
say) to Stock Records. 
Stores, Costs, Payroll, Pur- 
hase Ledger, General 
Ledger, Statistical Analysis; 
e Sensimatic is reset in a 
moment for all these pro- 
cedures . . . and many, 
ny more. 
@ SPEED — The  Sensi- 
itic’s light key depression, 
ositive form alignment, 
rly key release, make its 
peration far simpler, far 
faster, far more easily learnt. 
Anyone who can operate an 
iding machine can get the 
Sensimatic’ into full pro- 
fuction! 


This is a Sensimatic Control} 
Unit — which, at a flick of 
a switch, guides the machine 
automatically through every 
mathematical function and 
carriage movement... Each 
panel gives you any four 
accounting operations in 
any combination, 





MAKES Accounting MMOVE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.1 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Comity and the Oil Companies 


R GEOFFREY LLOYD’S answer to a parliamen- 

tary question last Monday has brought officially 
into the open, on this side of the Atlantic, a marked 
difference of view between the British and American 
authorities on an important point of jurisdiction 
in the anti-trust case against the oil companies that is 
now being heard in Washington. A business note in 
last week’s issue of The Economist gave news of the 
intervention of the Minister of Fuel and Power in the 
proceedings. On Monday, Mr Lloyd explained his 
reasons in some detail and they go to the heart of the 
matter. ‘ He explained that the American Department of 
Justice had served on the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
and on a number of other oil companies, subpoenas 
couched in’ the widest terms, calling upon them to pro- 
duce records and documents relating to the conduct of 
their business outside the United States. Mr Lloyd’s 
statement continued : 

Her Majesty’s Government consider it contrary to inter- 
national comity that British companies should be required, 
in answer to subpoenas couched in such wide terms, to 
produce documents which are not only not in the United 
States, but which do not even relate to business in that 
country ; and they further consider that the disclosure of 
some of these documents might well prejudice or endanger 
the economic, strategic or political interests of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of the Western Powers. 

For these reasons, the companies were required not to 
produce documents not in or relating to business in the 

‘ United States, or give information not relating to such 
business, without the authority of Her Majesty’s Government. 
For this explicit statement there will be much relief. 
From its terms, it is quite clear that considerations other 
than security have weighed the Government’s decision’; 
the main ground, indeed, is that of international comity. 


This is not the first anti-trust case in which the 
question of international comity has come into 
prominence. But it is doubtful-whether any previous 
case has raised the issue in quite such acute form. The 
present proceedings are concerned, at this stage, with the 
earliest preliminaries to a possible criminal trial of the 21 
companies on whom subpeenas have been served. The 
lawyers for the companies have argued against the 
fantastic width of the subpoenas and their terms have now 
been narrowed to less grotesque proportions. But that 
is a domestic decision. Anglo-Iranian is a British 
company and a citizen of the United Kingdom 
for purposes of international law. The company is 
required to produce, among other documents, its entire 
correspondence with “ sovereign governments ” relating 
to the exploration of crude oil deposits outside the United 
States, as well as many other matters. Asiatic Petroleum 
Corporation is an American company, owned by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. Asiatic Petroleum has been 
required to produce, among other documents, “ originals 
of all communications received from, and copies of all 
communications sent to,” the two parent companies ; 
thus the extraordinary process of discovery on which the 


American Department of Justice has embarked seel:, to 
extend itself to the activities outside the United S) ites 
of these two companies—Royal Dutch and She||— 
neither of which is an American subject. Such an 
extension of the investigation amourits to an assertion 
that the United States authorities can apply American 
criminal legislation to acts done by British and 
non-American subjects outside the United States 


To the reasonable man, there appears every justifica- 
tion that a foreigner should be subject to the criminal 
jurisdiction of a state within the territory of which he 
has committed a criminal offence. If American law says 
that certain business practices are criminal, and if such 
acts are proved against companies in the United States, 
they must suffer the penalty. But the reasonable man is 
not likely to accept the proposition that a state has the 
right to exercise its criminal jurisdiction over acts com- 
mitted by foreigners abroad. In these views, the reason- 
able man is supported by an impressive weight of legal 
authority, and it is on these broad and fundamental 
grounds that Mr Lloyd has taken his action. It has not, 
incidentally, wholly satisfied Judge Kirkland who is 
hearing the case in the District Court at Washington. 
After referring to the presentation of Mr Lloyd’s letter 
by counsel appearing for the Anglo-Iranian company, the 
judge last week observed: 


The thing that was troubling the Court, and still does, is, 
I didn’t see that great, big red seal that most of these British 
documents are issued under. You know, if there is anything 


you have got to give our British cousins credit for, it is their 
order and decorum, and they do seal up things very we!! 
But I think that there is a showing, at least prima facie, that 
the position of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in this case | 
that the sovereign of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government !115 
asserted a privilege and that if this matter is properly brouzht 
to the attention of the court it may be the means of releasing 
that company from the burden of this subpoena. ... But | do 
. want that document authenticated. 


Interludes such as this give pleasure to the student 
pursuing his way through the longueurs and labyrinths of 
American anti-trust proceedings. 


It will be noted that these comments, which hold out 
some prospect that Anglo-Iranian may be relieved of the 
subpeena to produce documents, are subject to a condi- 
tion—that the judge is satisfied that Mr Lloyd’s letter 1s 
an act of sovereignty of the British Government. They 
do not amount to a decision that the rules of comity 
overthrow the desire of the Department of Justice ‘0 
pursue its fishing enquiry against the Anglo-Iranian 
company ; they are based on the expedient ground of 
avoiding an impasse between two sovereign governmen's. 
In fact, the courts of both countries have generally paid 
scrupulous regard to the rights and dignities of cach 
other. Yet this case and other recent anti-trust cases 


in the United States have begun to raise in an acute form 
questions of comity that, for the well-being of the western 
world, demand an early practical solution. 
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“he basic American law from which these proceedings 
. are the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 and the 
Clavton Act of 1914. These are dates of considerable 
e-onomic importance, Both precede the participation 
of the United States in two world wars ; both 
are contemporary with an America still in a forma- 
economic stage; both mark early beliefs that 


the way to prosperity for the United States was 
the utmost competition inside a ring “fence so high 
that outside competition could never jump; both 
precede by a generation America’s emergence as a 
creditor country and by half a century its acceptance of 
the need for growing international co-operation, whether 


in the form of private ventures or in the form of public 
policies. On the question whether anti-trust legislation 
is still consonant with the needs of the American economy 
today it is now possible for some Americans to have 
doubts and still enjoy the respect of their fellows ; Mr 
David Lilienthal is among those who are questioning its 
relevance to modern conditions. But that is an issue that 
must be left to Americans. What interests, and occasion- 
ally dismays, the outside world is the construction that 
prosecuting lawyers seek to place on these Acts as a 
means of establishing criminal charges against American 
companies in respect of their operations abroad. It is 
necessary to emphasise that a conviction does not mean 
that harm has been done to the United States and its 
people, much less to other countries and other peoples ; 
it means that an offence has been committed against two 
Acts that were passed long before the United States 
emerged as a positive participant in the world’s economic 
affairs. 

To a prosecuting attorney, these external considera- 
tions will carry no weight. To a Department of Justice 
whose decision to engage in legal battle against the trusts 
may be weighted by considerations of domestic politics, 
the harm appears in an offence under the anti-trust Acts 
whether the economic and political results of the 
offender’s action were good or bad) and any damage to 
the wider interests of the United States that may result 
from the proceedings—and all the evidence shows that 
such damage is already occurring—is purely coincidental. 
As the anti-trust law has been interpreted and, pursued 
in recent years, there is a serious threat of harm to the 
tenuous relations that have been built up between indus- 
try in the United States and abroad. This goes further 
than a mere conflict of law, important though that may 
be. For example, in the case of British Nylon Spinners v 
imperial Chemical Industries, the issue is whether the 
plaintiffs can prevent the defendants from reassigning 
rights already granted to the plaintiffs as they have been 
cirected to do by an American court in the course of an 
‘Hli-trust action against ICI. In the Court of Appeal last 
month, the Master of the Rolls observed ; 

So far as the English patents are concerned, it seems to me, 
with all deference to his Honour’s Judgment (in the District 
“.ourt for the Southern District of New York), to be an 
assertion of an extraterritorial jurisdiction which we do not 
recognise for the American Courts to make Orders which 
vould destroy or qualify those statutory rights belonging to 


an English national who is not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the American Courts. 


The Court of Appeal’s decision has led the American 
“ourt to hold its judgment in abeyance. But it is impor- 
‘ant to note that the prosecuting attorney in that Court 
thought it proper to insinuate that since ICI holds 50 per 
‘ent of British Nylon Spinners’ capital it could have 
locked the action, and to ask the question whether ICI 


/ 
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had voted in favour of the action. The courts in the two 
countries may preserve, as they do, an entirely correct 


_ attitude towards each other ; but what is the businessman 


in countries outside the United States to decide when he 
is anxious to secure American co-operation in finance, 
technique, or even commercial policy if at the same time 
he exposes himself to harrying campaigns by spokesmen 
who purport to present the policy of the United States 
Government ? 


The United Kingdom is not by any means the only 
country that is affected by this wide casting of the anti- 
trust net. The Canadians have recently been at odds 
with another decision of the American Courts on the 
breaking up of the partnership between du Pont and ICI 
in Canadian Industries Limited. Each company holds 
42 per cent of the stock of CIL, and the partnership is 
to be broken up in one of four ways which, remarkably 
enough, include the sale of shares owned by either du 
Pont or ICI to the other, or the segregation or physical 
division of CIL’s plants and properties between ICI and 
du Pont “so as to create,” it is said, “a situation in 
harmony with United States law.” In this case, too, the 
judge deemed it to be irrelevant whether the arrange- 
ments between the two parties actually injured the public 
interest or whether the public benefited from them. 


To the outside observer, concerned with obtaining 
fruitful co-operation with American industry, and admit- 
ting at all times the prerogative of sovereign states to 
order their domestic statutes, these recent manifestations 
of the international consequences of anti-trust procedure 
are alarming. Comity and the avoidance of conflict of 
laws are important in an orderly, co-operative world. But 
the damage threatens to go beyond that. The turn that 
these cases have taken in recent times is bound to inhibit 
the economic co-operation between western nations that 
is sO urgently needed—by the United States not less than 
the rest. While the lawyers are pursuing their wordy 
way through the mazes of fact and opinion in these pro- 
ceedings, it is to be hoped that the new Administration 
will spare time for thought about the harm that is result- 
ing to the whole of the western cause. 








Competition 
for markets 


The Economist Intelligence Unit publishes 
quarterly reports for exporters and others doing 
business abroad. These reports give a concise 
analysis of economic conditions and trading 
prospects in each country and contain essential 
information on such matters as import regulations, 
trade and financial agreements and commercial 
policy. Each report has a comprehensive statisti- 
cal appendix, and is prefaced by a short summary 
of the main facts and conclusions. 


Reports are available on 43 countries, and may 
be obtained by annual subscription or singly. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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Bullion Market 


N\ ORE than a year has passed since the International 
| Monetary Fund abandoned its efforts to suppress 
the sale of non-monetary gold at premium prices, and 
threw the onus of controlling such sales on to the gold 
producing countries themselves., Since then all the 
important producers have embarked on a policy of selling 
at a premium, and in exchange for US dollars, as large 
a proportion of their gold output as they judge that the 
market will bear. The amount of such gold reaching the 
free market has recently been estimated at some 800,000 
ounces a month, or approximately 40 per cent. of current 
production of new gold outside the Soviet Union. But 
this expanded trade has not been as profitable as most 
producers had originally hoped. When the IMF with- 
drew its unenforceable ban in the autumn of 1951 the 
most experienced market. observers believed that the 
“free” price would not fall below $38 per fine ounce 
(compared with the official price of $35 per fine ounce); 
if the premium demanded fell as low as $3 per fine ounce, 
it was widely expected; a whole new class of hoarders 
would take the view—to quote the last annual bullion 
review of Messrs Samuel Montagu—that “ the purchase 
of gold is the best insurance man can have against such 
further political and economic ills as are waiting to beset 
him.” In fact, however, the free market price has fallen 
as far as $37.05—a figure at which it must be seriously 
questioned whether it is profitable for some gold pro- 
ducers to incur the expenses of the formalities that are 
still needed to “ prove ” that the gold they are selling is 
non-monetary (and thus eligible for free markets). 


There have been three other factors, in addition to 
the pressure of increased supplies, that have helped to 
depress the free market price of gold in the last year. 
The first of these has been the slight improvement in the 
world political situation. The correlation between the 
trend of bullion prices and the swaying hopes and fears 
of peace and war remains as close as ever in the Far 
East. Thse who. view the proposed intervention of 
General Eisenhower in Korea with trepidation rather 
than optimism may therefore regard the recent down- 
ward trend in bullion prices with some suspicion. A 
second depressing factor in the past year has been the 
damping down of recurrent hopes of an increase in the 
official American buying price of gold; Mr Snyder’s 
categorical statement last September against any such 
increase was a bear point for the market—although 
it remains to be seen whether his forthcoming departure 
from the US Treasury is a bull point or not. A third 
depressing factor has been that expectations of currency 
devaluation in some European countries—and especially 
in the main hoarding country, France—have receded 
since the autumn of 1951. 


* 


These varying factors, however, can be understood 
only after an analysis of the nature of—and cross- 
currents in—the main free markets. One of the principal 
sources of weakness throughout 1952 has been the Indian 
market. Theoretically, the import of gold into India is 
prohibited except under licence, but the prohibition is 
circumvented by widespread and highly organised 


smuggling. The gold makes its way into India by small — 


\ 
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under Pressure 


fishing boats across the Gulf of Arabia, from Kuw iit and 
other Arabian centres ; in these centres gold is a\ jilabl. 
abundantly and on terms that, by dint of com, 


‘tO 
are very near the dollar price quoted in the mar! «ts 7 
continental Europe. Gold also makes its way int« Indi 
by illegal air transport and overland smuggling Fo, 
every ounce that is caught and confiscated oy: jo9 


ounces. get through. 


The smugglers are amply rewarded for their trouble, 
for even today—after a prolonged slump—ihe free 
market price of gold in Bombay is far higher thin free 
market prices elsewhere. It stands now at 83 rupees per 
tola, or £16 per fine ounce, compared with over 107 
rupees per tola at the beginning of this year. The highes, 
price reached for gold in the Indian market was 120 
rupees per tola, or £24 per fine ounce, in June, 1951. 
The collapse from these levels principally occurred 
during the speculative crisis of March, 1952, when the 
slump in Indian commodity markets unloosed consider- 
able liquidation both in the security and bullion markets, 
For a time trading in the bullion market had to be 
stopped and it was some weeks before up-country 
demand mopped up the metal that reachéd the marker 
as a result of this forced selling: : Even aftet the reopen- 
ing of the market the underlying trend remained weak, 
and in the last month or so the prices of both gold and 
silver have fallen sharply again. 


The weakness of the market in India has been 
accentuated by the concurrent weakness in Hongkong 
and other Far Eastern markets. In Hongkong the price 
of gold has recently dipped towards the price quoted 
in Europe for free gold in terms of US currency—that is, 
to between $37} and $374 per ounce. The main reason 
for this has been the “ political atmosphere,” but the 
fall has been accentuated by a more technical factor, 
namely, a project to create a gold market in Bangkok. 
There is a real possibility that the Siamese capital may 
set up as a major competitor of the Portuguese territory 
of Macao as a transit centre for the traffic in gold with 
Hongkong. At the moment much of the gold that 1s 
traded by Hongkong makes its way there via Macao. 
The whole of the transit trade in that Portuguese terri- 
tory is in the hands of a well-known monopolist who 
holds his privilege from the author'ties, and charges 
highly for it in licence fees. The belief that a competitive 
and much cheaper transit centre may be set up in 
Bangkok has inevitably brought pressure on the old 
price in Hongkong. 

For the time being therefore the offtake of gold, both 
by the Bombay and Hongkong markets, has bee 
negligible, while the inflow of newly mined metal into 
the free market continues undeterred. This has ine\!!- 
ably increased the importance—for gold producers—~0! 
hoarding’ demand in Western Europe, and particular! in 
France. There are no restrictions on free dealings in : ld 
in the French market. Anyone who can put up °* 
required amount in francs can buy gold in coins, si"! 
bars, or even standard 400-0z. bars in the Paris mar «' 
Those who buy gold in this way infringe no regulat' \, 
and many of them place their orders through the cis 
of the nationalised. deposit banks. The only restric" 
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Seaports of the East... 








from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


Barclays Group of Bank 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Ro. wal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles II Street, 
London, S.WJ1, 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2, 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 







Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


for personal service 


in banking 





HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 





Other Associated Compantes ; 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada 


Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 


Limited 


Barclays Bank Executor & Trustee Company 


(Channel Islands) Limited 


This organisation, with correspondents 
throughout the world, is able to offer to 
those concerned with trade or travel 
abroad all the services a modern Bank 
can perform for its customers, 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1952 
~ ACCOUNTS 








The Profit for the year to 30th June, 1952, after charging all expenses £ 
was i ; Se des a Was 5 ; ‘ eb ees 4,017,754 
Taxation payable was estimated at ............. ; ee a 63,001 
{the Company's income consists mainly of dividends paid out of 
pr — on which Northern Rhodesian Income Tax has already been 
paia). NTS 
3,954,753 
Profits unappropriated at 30th Jume, 1951, were ............0+-. eae 476,382 
Making a total available of ...... ....... pahcwch eee ae ., 4,431,135 
An Interim Dividend of 1/3d. paid om 3list May, 1952, £ 
amounted to ; : aR RT kee or tas in 744,576 
The Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
of 5/- absorbing eheeeunts nate dbbweewnens vostevesesisd Sneoee 
anne SIRE 
Leaving profits unappropriated amounting to ................ £708,253 





INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED—Year ended 30th June, 1952—Capital—-The 
holdings of Rhodesian Anglo American Limited were increased by the purchase 
of a further £7 ‘‘A” Stock to £1,285,123 Ordinary Stock and £24,762 “A” 
Stock, representing 52.395%% of the total Ordinary and ‘‘A’’ Stock in issue 

Accounts—The net profit for the year. after taxation, including an 
exceptional profit of £400,000 arising from depletion of normal stocks, was 
£7.860,922 (against £6,765.395 for the preceding year) which the Directors have 
dealt with as follows:—Appropriations to: Preference Share Redemption Fund 
£7.50, General Reserve £1.800,000, Sales Equalisation Reserve (in respect of the 
exceptional profit referred to above £400,000, Preference Dividends £62,484, 
Ordinary Dividends: Interim—10/- per £1 Stock Unit £1,250,001, Final—35/- per 
£1 Stock Unit £4,375,003, (£7,894,988), reducing Unappropriated Profits from 
£488,415 to £454,349, ie. by £34,066. 

Copper Production—Total saleable output for the year was 82,764 long tons 
(against 74,179 long tons in the previous year) of which 25,854 tons (5,314) were 
in the form of Blister Copper and 56,910 tons (68,865) in the form of Electro- 
lytic Copper The increase was however achieved by running down = stocks of 
copper in process which had accumulated in the previous year, and the output 
of Molten Copper from the Smelter was 75.562 long toms against 83,165 long 
tons the previous year. The total Smelter output during the year, including 
production for account of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, was 
136,674 long tons as against 123,146 long tons for the previous year. 

Production in all departments was adversely affected by coal shortages, 
but the total Smelter production nevertheless set a new record 

Cobalt Production—1,698 short tons of cobalt alloy containing 645 short 
tons of cobalt were produced during the year as against 1,978 short tons of 






alloy containing 747 short tons of cobalt during the preceding year ‘ 

The Electrolytic Cobalt, Refinery was completed early in 1952 but operational 
difficulties delayed production and the first electrolytic metal was not railed 
for until September, 1952. 


Copper Price—The American f.a.s. Export price for Electrolytic Copper 
from July. 1951 until May, 1952, remained at 27.50 cents per lb. Towards the 
end of May the price moved upwards and during June ranged between 30 and 
37 cents per lb. The price receivable’ by the Company from the Ministry of 
Materials continued throughout the year to be based on the monthly average 
f the American price, applied to deliveries three months later. The wide 
price fluctuations in June in the official American quotation, however, led to 
a@ special price being negotiated with the Ministry for that month, to apply 
to September deliveries; special prices were later agreed with the Ministry for 
subsequent months. 

Coat Supplies—Coal deliveries again failed by a large margin to reach 
the level of requirements and the burning of wood in place of coal continues 
on an even more extensive scale than hitherto 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED-—Year ended 3ist March, 
1952—-Canitai--_The Company's holdings remain unchanged at £1,490,581 reépre- 
senting 21.294% of the Stock in issue. The Company's interest, direct and 
through Rhokana, in the Nchanga capital remains unchanged at 38.921%. 

Acceunts—The net profit for the year, after taxation, including an 
exceptional profit of £750,006 arising from depletion of normal stocks, was 
© 6,255,600, (against £3,112,917 for the preceding year) which the Directors have 
dealt with as follows:—-General Reserve £2,000,000, Sales Equalisation Reserve 
(in respect of the exceptional profit referred to above) £750,000, Dividend of 
10/- per £1 Stock Unit £3.500,000, ( £6,250.000), increasing Unappropriated Profits 
from £104,516 to £116,116, i.e., by £5,600, 

Copper Production—Production of Blister and Electrolytic Copper during 
the year to 3lst March, 1952, was 68.816 long tons against 54,550 long tons the 
previous year. Plant extensions which are planned to raise production to 108,000 
long tons per annum are expected to be completed during the early part of 1953. 


RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED—Year to 30th June, 1952—Capital— 
Rhodesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Refinery 
Company though it controls the latter indirectly through Rhokana and Nchanga. 
Its imdirect interest remains at 45.658% of the Ordinary Stock. 

Accounts—The net profit, after taxation, tor the year amounted to £85,578, 
against £82,776 for the preceding year. After appropriating £25,300 to the 
Preference Share Redemption Fund and paying Prefertnce Dividends amounting 
to £63,229, profits of £37,337 were carried forward, against £40,288 brought 
forward from the previous year. 

Production.—The production of Electrolytic Copper for the year was 102,269 
long tons against 96.371 long tons for the previous year. 

Extensions—Owing to delays in the arrival of equipment, it is not now 
expected that the extensions for production of vertically cast copper will be 
in operation until the middle of 1953. When the vertical casting plant is in 
operation the available capacity of the Electrolytic Refinery will, it is anticipated, 
enable virtually the whole of the production from Rhokana and Nchanga to 
be converted into electrolytic shapes, of which q substantial proportien will 
be vertically cast in special high-quality shapes. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED—The Company’s direct interest in 
Mufulira, and its indirect interest through Rhokana’s shareholding, remained 
unchanged during the year. 
During the year the Company received the following dividends from 
Mufulira:— 
Second Interim Dividend for year to 30th June, 1951, of 4s. 3d. per 
£1 share. 
Final Dividend for year to 30th June, 1951, of Is. per share. 
Interim Dividend for year to 30th June, 1952, of 3s. per share. 
A Final Dividend of 5s. 3d. per share for the year to 30th June, 1952, 
recommended by the Mufulira Board in October, 1952, will appear in 
the Accounts for the current financial year. 


THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED—The 
Company’s holding remained unchanged at £228,171 steck. The Accounts for the 
year to 3ist December, 1951. show a profit after taxation of £3,609,436 (against 
£1,753,736 for 1950) out of which dividends totalling 4s. 6d. per 5s. unit were 
paid against 2s. 3d. for 1950. 








COPIES OF THE FULL ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
COMPANY AND OF THE OPERATING SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE HEAD OFFICE, KITWE, OR FROM THE TRANSFER 
OFFICES AT 44, MAIN een aoe AND lil, OLD JEWRY, 
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No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his «(| 
and plants, and experien « 
tells him how to get the b 
from them. 


We help to make things grow too — industries, hon 
businesses. Our soil is Australia, New Zealand, F; 
Papua and New Guinea. For our fingers we have o\ 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. An 
our experience dates from the first banking business in 
the South-West Pacific. 


‘ 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
te success in this area, consult and use~ 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bank In the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29? Threadneedle Street 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 





Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “ Verelnsbank” Phone: 28401, Telex No.063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Teiex No.06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address; “Vereinsbank"’ Phone: 4681, Telex No, 067/20 





Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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that, on paper at least, hampers the free functioning of 
he vold market in France is the ban on imports of the 


metal, except under licence. This ban, however, is 
honoured in the breach far more than in the observance ; 
smocling is a recognised and respected occupation in 


\ipine villages along the Swiss and Italian frontiers. 


result of the increase in supply and the fall in 
ompeting demand in the Far East, the price of bar gold 
n Paris has fallen sharply in the past year, and it now 
represents a dollar price of no more than $38} per fine 
ounce. Frenchmen are willing, however, to pay fancy 
prices for gold coins, because of the ease with which they 
can be carried and hoarded, and gold coins still command 
a premium of between 35 and 40 per cent on the price 
for gold bars in the Paris market. That premium would 
be higher if the Bank of France had not seized the profit 
available to it by selling coins in its gold reserve against 
purchases of bars. The bank has been able to do this 
without risk, for if need arose it could always reconvert 
the bars into new coins at little more than nominal cost. 
The lack of confidence in the franc and the tendency 
to hoard gold have, however, tended to diminish in the 
past few weeks, and the demand for gold in France has 
recently fallen to a small fraction of what it was earlier 
this year. This, in its turn, has reinforced the effect of 
events in India and the Far East in imparting a weaker 
undertone to the free gold market. 


« 


Price fluctuations in the silver market have, of course, 
been much more gentle than those in the free gold market 
during the past year. But here, too, the price in 
Bombay has declined, to Rs 1533 per 100 tolas compared 
with Rs 1§7 a month ago. The London price of silver 
for essential trade purposes was recently reduced from 
73d. to 72gd., without waiting for the customary lead 
from the New York quotation. In general, however, the 
Bank of England has continued to quote and offer silver 
for essential trade purposes on the basis of the prevailing 
New York price, and last year rather more than 16 million 
ounces were sold in this way ; of this, over 13 million 
junces were used for domestic purposes and over 24 
million ounces in connection with the Government export 
scheme for silver in manufactured and semi-manu- 
‘actured form. The larger part of. this silver—about 
10 million ounces of it—was provided from demonetised 
coin. Demonetisation, however, has been hampered by 
‘he shortage of cupro-nickel and it is probable that this 
year the amount of silver made available from 
cemonetised coin will be smaller than last. 


The most interesting developments in the silver market 
nave occurred in the market for exportable silver, where 
the prevailing price has fluctuated at a narrowing pre- 
mium over the London official rate. For a time this 
premium followed very broadly the discount at which 
tr insferable sterling was quoted in terms of the official 
covlar rate. This was a clear indication of the prevalence of 

mmodity “shunting.” The overseas trade figures of 
‘veral continental countries have made it abundantly 
~car that their purchases of silver in Britain have been 
at greater than the amounts that they needed for their 
“mesic requitements. Much of the silver bought 
‘ough London has been intended for re-export, and it 
in safely be assumed that the operations have been 
nanced by cheap sterling. 
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With the recent narrowing of the discount on trans- 
ferable sterling, the premium on exportable silver has 
fallen. Latterly the price for free exportable silver 
has come very close to the rate for official silver quoted 
day by day by the Bank of England. This recent decline 
in the free silver price has also been helped by some— 
partially effective—new steps taken by the British 
authorities to ensure that a larger proportion of the 
silver bought in the London “free ” market is intended 
for use in the immediate country of destination. In 
addition, more recently still, the quotation for free silver 
has been further depressed by resales from stocks in 
continental countries—notably from Belgium, where 
substantial amounts of silver acquired for coinage orders 
have been freed and have been offered for sale in other 
continental markets. 


* 


Another bearish development that has recently loomed 
over the international silver market has been the report 
from Tokyo that the Japanese Government has begun to 
liquidate its stocks of silver, which are estimated at over 
320 tons. The current production of Japanese mines 
exceeds domestic requirements and the Japanese authori- 
ties have decided to reduce their silver reserves and 
convert them into dollars. So far, however, these sales 
have been very modest and have had no perceptible 
effect on the New York market. But the market is in no 
fit state to absorb special sales of demonetised metals of 
this sort. All industrial and other requirements in the 
United States continue to be fully met by sales from 
Mexico ; the Mexican Government buys the whole of its 
country’s domestic production from the Bank of Mexico, 
and its policy is thus by far the most important influence 
on the silver price. But it is not likely to trim that policy 
pour les beaux yeux of Japan and other producers. 


In the dim background of the international silver 
market, too, lies the spectre of the 410 million ounces of 
silver that were supplied by the United States to Allied 
Governments during the war on special lend-lease terms. 
When lend-lease settlements were negotiated in 1945 
and 1946, it was specifically provided that this lend-lease 
silver would be excluded from the over-all settlement 
and that the recipients would be called upon to repay the 
silver in kind within five years of the end of the 
emergency. This 5-year period began to run on April 28, 
19§2. The silver in question, of which 88 million ounces 
is the direct liability of the United Kingdom Investment, 
will thus have to be repaid on or before April 28, 1957. 
This obligation has never been waived, and it 
is probable that when the British and Indian Govern- 
ments decided to demonetise silver coin, and replace 
them by other metal, they were prompted by the need 
to accumulate a reserve out of which these repayments 
might be made. The fact that so large a part Of the 
demonetised silver has in fact been sold for industrial 
purposes on the domestic market may suggest that the 
former beneficiaries of lend-lease are hoping for more 
mercy from the Americans, but this is an issue on which 
Anglo-American conversations will have to take place 
in the near future. If the United States insists on fulfil- 
ment of this contract, some extraordinary developments 
in the world market for silver can be apprehended. In 
short, the future of silver—like the future of so much 
else—depends on which way the Eisenhower Govern- 
ment moves. 
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Business Notes 


Britain the Creditor 


The settlement for transactions in the European Pay- 
ments Union in October was made last week. It was of a 
rare and refreshing pattern. There were only three creditors 
among the fifteen members ; and two of them, Austria and 
Switzerland, had very small surpluses indeed—$3 million 
a-piece. This left the United Kingdom dominating the 
whole picture with a surplus of $95.7 million, the whole of 
which was taken in gold. After this settlement the United 
Kingdom’s cumulative accounting defict with E.P.U. was 
$1,089.5 million or only $29.5 million in excess of its quota. 
This excess is expected to be cleared as a result of the 
November operations, and thereafter Britain will no longer 
be able to recoup wholly in gold any further surpluses that 
the sterling area may earn with Europe. Verification has 
thus rapidly been provided for the Treasury’s contention 
that Britain had achieved the immediate objective of last 
August’s concessions on arbitrage in dollar commodities with 
the EPU countries. Any renewal of such facilities would now, 
on balance, cost gold and dollars. 


The twelve countries in deficit in EPU in October were 
unfortunately agairi led by France ; it had a debit balance 
of $42.1 million, of which $29.4 million was settled in gold 
and $12.6 million added to the French overdraft with EPU. 
This overdraft is now $311.2 million, and France’s cumulative 
deficit with EPU has thus reached $517.4 million, or within 
a mere $2.6 million of the quota of $520 million. In other 
words, France seems likely to have to pay wholly in gold 
for almost any future deficits with EPU. The other main 
countries in deficit in October were Italy ($21.4 million), 
Sweden ($10.2 million) and Germany ($6.6 million). These 
deficits were undoubtedly affected by the echoes of the com- 
modity arbitrage purchases negotiated with Britain in August, 
but that only began to be paid for last month. Apart from 
these, however, more normal seasonal factors came into effect, 
including the dwindling of tourist expenditure in France and 
substantial payments by Continental countries for seasonal 
imports of sterling area raw materials. 


* * * 


Transport Rates Rise 


The increase in charges on railway freights, docks, 
canals and road haulage that are to come into effect on 
December ist total about {£14} million a year. They should 
recoup about two-thirds of the deficit that might result next 
year from the additional costs that the Transport Commission 
has incurred since the last changes in transport rates and 
fares. To cover the remainder of the increase—which would 
still imply a loss of about £6 million on a full year’s opera- 
tions—the commission may apply for higher passenger fares. 
But it cannot do so before March next year in the case of 
fares in London and May for fares outside London—in each 
case twelve months after the latest alterations in passenger 
fares came into force. 


The sum of the increases in costs, on a full year, is about 
£32.8 million, £17.8 million of it having arisen from the 
latest rises in the wages of transport workers. Apart from 
this increase in wages, the Transport Commission might have 
made a surplus of about {14 million in 1952 ; but the cost 
of paying higher wages during part of this year will probably 
tum that surplus into a deficit of £23 million. Counting 
the increase in capital charges arising from the latest issue 
of Transport stock, the Transport Tribunal has estimated 
that in a full year, unless charges were raised, the commission 
would face a deficit of {£20-{22 million. “ The only measures 
immediately available which would meet the situation,” 
according to the tribunal, would be an increase of 74 per 


cent in freight, dock, canal and haulage charges. An i:crease 
of 5 per cent, which will not fully “meet the situction” 


iON, 
was the minimum contribution that in the circum.:ance; 
could be required from these services: the increase «) (1) 
million a year in charges on railway freight, docks and ~anals 
represents only about 80 per cent of the amount thi: the 
tribunal considers properly chargeable to these services, 
The commission, in asking for only § per cent, has therefore 


showed anxiety to avoid loading its industrial ‘eight 
customers with any proportion of the burden properly attri- 
butable to its passengers. But the regulations that coniine its 
power to alter fares will mean that for several months 
it will have to carry its passengers much too cheaply. 


The increase in railway and canal freights will bring about 
an automatic increase in the price of coal to most final con- 
sumers, whether this is sold originally by the Nationa! Coal 
Board at pithead prices or at delivered prices ; coal is 
expected to go up by about Is. a ton. In steel costs it may 
add about 4s.-5s. a ton. Both, of course, are elements in the 
cost of transport; though this increase should add only 
notionally to the cost of the coal that the railways buy, and 
the effect upon its purchases of steel may take some time to 
come round. 


. 1 
ieast 


* * * 


Viscounts for Canada 


The order for 15 Viscount turbo-prop airliners that 
Vickers-Armstrongs has received from Trans-Canada Air 
Lines is the first sale of this aircraft where the customers’ 
shortage of dollars might not have been presumed to give the 
British company a slight advantage over its American 
competitors. Trans-Canada is accustomed to operate with 
American- and Canadian-built aircraft (although it has used 
Rolls-Royce engines), and it therefore faced the difficulty 
common to all such operators in deciding to re-equip a fleet 
with aircraft needing spares and servicing equipment built 
to different national standards. The order is a big one, valued 
at £4.1 million, and it cannot have been lightly placed. It is 


possible that Trans-Canada, which operates services |inking 
cities in Canada and the United States in direct competition 
with United States operators, was influenced by the strong 


passenger attraction of a gas turbine over a piston-engined 
aircraft. But the manufacturers are also convinced, and their 
customers do not contradict them, that the aircraft is more 
economical to operate than any of its piston-engined 
competitors. The Canadian order for Viscounts will, like the 
Pan-American order for Comets, make it harder for other air- 
lines to continue to temporise about whether they will or will 
not throw in their lot with gas turbines. Vickers have under- 
taken to deliver all 15 aircraft between September, 1954. and 
April, 1955, a remarkably short period. The company 1s 
stepping up the production of Viscounts to 100 a year ; it 
expects to be producing at this rate at the beginning of 1055. 
Since it has signed orders for only 75 aircraft it is clear ‘hat, 
like de Havilland, it is sufficiently confident of the future to 
be prepared to produce aircraft for sale over the counter, with 
no firm buyers in sight. Both companies resent the all-(oo- 
frequent comment that the British industry has not ‘he 
Capacity to produce for world markets ; Vickers’ production 
target for Viscounts has been approached by only two post- 
war Americgn airlines, the Douglas DC6 and the Cons. 
340 (the Viscount’s principal rival). It expects to reach 1111s 
target output in addition to, and not instead of, its consic'- 
able military commitments. 


In February a Viscount is being despatched to Cana 
for route tests, and it is likely that the aircraft will then mic 
a sales tour, its first, of the United States. The feeder-!nc 
Dove, built by de Havilland, is the only other British airc:.{t 
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io have made a similar tour in recent years, and the venture 
n.< heen followed by a satisfactory volume of business. The 
\ count will, however, come up against the same difficulties 
 -he Comet in so far-as the American authorities are not 

-epared to accept a British Certificate of Airworthiness 


vas turbined aircraft. 





* *x 


‘ier Volume of Imports 


he reduction in the total value of imports this year 
‘yn achieved almost entirely by cuts in the volume of 
mported, and hardly at all as a result of a fali in prices. 
‘mewhat surprising fact emerges quite clearly from the 
of Trade’s latest index numbers of the volume of 
which have been recalculated taking 1950 as the base 
According to this new index, the total volume of 

, in the first three quarters of this year was 7 per cent 
than in the same period of 1951, while the value 
ned by only 8 per cent. Import prices during the period 
very little lower than in the cotresponding period of 


Measured by volume, imports were higher in the first three 
is of this year than in 19§1, fell in the second quarter, 


/ ropped sharply in the third quarter to a level about 20 
i 1 it below that of the corresponding period of 1951. The 
} ige value,” or price, of imports followed a similar 


but for the nine months as a whole it was only about 
: per cent lower than in the first nine months of last year. 


reduction. in volume took place in manufactured 
nports earlier than. in food or raw materials ; the volume of 

lactured goods imported fell steeply in the second 
quarter, while other categories of imports declined most 


VoLUME OF BRITAIN’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
| 
Index Numbers 


| Trade as | 





Declared | pas a; 
; | Average | Volume 
| Value 
| ( mn) (1950—100) 
mports -— } 
l, Ist quarteross.ccke es | 850-6 123-9 105-3 
Qnd . ::.; see tee | 1,005-8 136-9 112-7 
Wd: up caeeee eee 1,061 -8 137-6 118-3 
ist. * eee 984-4 135-2 111-6 
2nd * "2 Seesteekee al 917-6 132-4 106-3 
‘Wd >) “li. 74 tae 787-7 128-1 94-3 
l Imp&rts a 
51, Ist quarter... ys. 8. 817-1 123-2 105-1 
2nd (4 trie ee 974-4 136-4 113-3 
Sd gg’ eae 1,029-1 137-2 118-9 
: Ist sng. ei ail 929-6 135-8 108-5 
: nd: . giana es 887 -2 133-0 105-8 
' Srd ss ice hae eas 757-4 128-6 93-3 
: cd Kingdom Exports -— 
' l, Ast quarter. .wisseun. 580-3 109-3 97-8 
‘ ond |» 400) “eee 660-1 115-8 105-0 
i Sed al aaa oe 655-9 121-5 99-4 
| Ist wissen eaten 718-4 | 124-4 | 106-4 
fi 2nd jb a kon as 628-1 125-0 92°5 
OE oe ue eae 574-0 123-6 | 85-6 


Source; Board of Trade. 


harply in the third. The main exceptions to the general 
“cline were iron and steel, of which imports during this year 
vere two to three times those last year, and machine 
imports of which have increased strikingly with the purchases 
“‘erseas of defence production equipment, in spite of the 
“nding of the duty-free import of many machines 
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Prices and the Deficit 


Exports so far this year have also fallen in volume com- 
pared with the first nine months of last year—by about 6 per 
cent—but this fall has been more than offset by a rise of 
73 per cent in export prices. As a result, the total value of 
exports this year has been slightly higher than in the first 
nine months of 1951. Export prices have varied little during 
this year, but over the nine months as a whole they have 
been higher than in the corresponding period of last year. 
In the first quarter of this year the volume of exports was 
well above that in the first quarter of 1951; in the second 
quarter it fell sharply below, and in the third quarter it 
remaified below 1951. Textiles show a sharp fall compared 
with the first nine months of last yedr, but there was a small 
increase in the third quarter of this year. Exports of metals 
and engineering products, which began the year at a much 
higher level than at the beginning of 1951, fell away in the 
second and third quarters. But, as a later note points out, 
it was in this group that exports showed the most heartening 

-imcrease in October. 


On the basis of the figures given in the Board of Trade’s 
new analysis it is possible to assess the extent to which the 
reduction in deficit on visible trade this year can be attributed 
respectively to changes in the volume and in the value of 
trade. The following diagram illustrates the reduction in the 
visible deficit—from {£925 million in the first nine months 
of last year to £654 million this year—on the basis of United 
Kingdom exports and retained imports. The decline in the 
volume of exports this year would have increased the deficit 
by £112 million had it not been offset by an increase in 
export prices that has contributed £136 million worth to this 
year’s export earnings. The deficit has then been steeply 
reduced by the fall in the volume of retained imports, 


CHANGES IN THE VISIBLE TRADE GAP 
First nine months of 1952 compared with same period of 195! 


(Based on retained imports c.if; UK exports fob.) 


~t 
| Increase in export prices 


ss. ' Decrease in volume of imports 


rermenerercie meee meee 
+253 ' 
oa increase in import prices 





equivalent to a reduction of £253 million in the import bill. 
It is difficult to relate these trade figures to those shown in 
the balance of payments, mainly because of the difference 
in timing of payments for imports and exports. As the 
Board of Trade remarks, “ In a time when prices and volumes 
are subject to considerable fluctuations, the effect of these 
adjustments can be considerable.” However, the Board esti- 
mates that in the first half of this year about a third of the 
reduction in the visible deficit, as an annual rate compared 
with 1951, was due to changes in price. 


" * x 


Gone for a Burton 


In the last twelve months clothing and textile companies 
and stores have shown a remarkable range of differing 
ability in riding over the problem of having to write down 
stock values in line with the steep drop in commodity prices 
and the sharp recession in trade. This problem, however, 
has been particularly grave for those dealing in woollen manu- 
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factures, and it is not surprising that nearly all the multiple 
tailors have had to report some hard knocks in their accounts 
for 1951-52. Montague Burton, which was carrying excep- 
tionally heavy stocks, has now suffered the worst blow of 
all. In the year to March 31st last a trading profit of 
£1,036,509 was turned into a loss of £566,188. This loss 
was arrived at after writing down cloth and yarn stocks by 
£,1,601,496—the reverse side of the medal to trading results 
in 1950-51 when profits were inflated by automatic inventory 
gains. In addition, the Burton group has had to make a pro- 
vision of £1,000,000, appropriated from general reserves, to 
cover estimated losses on future commitments. The actual 
loss that the group has made may be even heavier than 
£566,188, for this figure is struck after taking credit for 
£191,200 recoverable from a British tax provision ; to cover 
this loss {£500,000 has been written back from general 
reserves and the carry forward has been drawn down from 
£891,328 to £507,220. 

Ordinary shareholders have not escaped from this debacle. 
The final dividend has been »passed ; all that equity share- 
holders receive is the 6 per cent interim dividend declared 
last February, compared with a full dividend of 12 per cent 
paid in 1950-51. Shareholders, who had to be content with 
a stable dividend in the boom years, have now had to suffer 
sharply with the first whiff of a recession ; they saw their 10s. 
ordinary shares marked down Is. 103d. to 1§s. 9d. when the 
results were announced. Their hope for the future is that 
all the losses on stocks will have been covered and-that the 
revival in trade, of which there have been signs in the last 
few months, continues. But these results are an ominous 
reminder of the penalty that attends those that invest heavily 
in stocks at the height of a commodity boom, without cocking 
a sage weather eye on future price possibilities. 


* * * 


BOAC Back in the Red 


It seems unlikely that British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion will succeed in making a profit this year. The accounts 
for the first half of the year 1952-53 are now in; they show 
a profit of £622,804 and a net surplus of £149,602. But 
the six months from April to September cover the period of 
heaviest traffic, and within that period operators have not 
only to cover operating costs, but to build up a revenue 
surplus with which to carry over the six winter months when 
traffic is at its lowest and many services flown at a loss. 


At the beginning of the financial year, the corporation 
expected that its profits during the first six months would 
be more than twice those it has actually achieved. The fuel 
strike in the United States during May and June caused a 
loss of revenue of £600,000 and reduced profits by between 
£250,000 and £300,000. This is serious, but not as disturb- 
ing as the fall in revenue from mail and freight. These 
two items between them bring in almost as much revenue as 
passenger fares ; and the increase in mail rates granted by 
the Post Office at the beginning of 1951 was the principal 
source of BOAC’s operating profit in 1951-52. It brought 
in an extra {1.3 million in that year, and an increase in the 
volume of mail added another {1.2 million. But the whole 
of that second addition to revenue is likely to vanish this year. 
The chairman of BOAC, Sir Miles Thomas, has reported that 
the drop in mail traffic is likely to cost the corporation £1.25 
million over the 12 months ; and last year’s operating profit, 
before payment of interest amounted to only £1.23 million. 


This drop in mail and, incidentally, in freight traffic, is 
primarily the result of the reduction in world trade and 
political disturbances in Africa and Asia ; it affects all airlines. 
Last year many other airlines as well as BOAC achieved 
small operating profits for the first time since the war, and 
they too are likely to find that falling traffic and steadily 
rising costs will combine to make 1952-53 an unprofitable 
year. Not all these airlines are operating the tourist services 
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that are proving a substantial source of extra revenue to 
BOAC. The North Atlantic tourist flights have been operat. 
ing since the spring, and a new tourist service to Nairobj 
began this month at a fare of {110 single, compared with 
£154 for the first class service and £98 for the “ coach” 
service operated by two independent British companies 
Because the Corporation’s Comets are flying consistently 
nearly full, as against the average load factor of 60 to 70 per 
cent of seating capacity, these aircraft too are providing 
little extra revenue to offset the drop in other traffic, By 
the chances that expansion in these directions will be su ‘ticient 
to compensate for the fall in other revenues at present seems 
to be remote. 


* * * 


Australian Import Concessions 


British exporters—especially in the textile and engineer- 
ing industries—should be the main beneficiaries of the 
import concessions announced by the Australian Government 
last week. These concessions, which are being made in a 
discriminatory manner and will not apply to imports from 
dollar countries and Japan, may allow between {16 million 
and {£20 million a year of additional imports to come into 
Australia. Their basic feature is that Australian importers’ 
quotas will remain unchanged at the level, between one- 
fifth and three-fifths below 1950-51 totals, to which they 
were reduced last March; but orders outstanding when 
the March import cuts were imposed will be allowed in 
without being allocated against the fixed quarterly quotas 
for the current year. When the axe felf in March, goods that 
were in course of shipment were allowed to enter Australia, 
but an equivalent amount was deducted from the quotas for 
the current year, while contracts booked for goods still 
unshipped were also made to rank against current quotas. 
In many trades these outstanding orders were so considerable 
that no new contracts seemed likely to be placed for nearly a 
year, until the old orders were worked off. Now that 
importers’ quotas are being freed from the burden of this 
back-log, Lancashire hopes that some of the orders that were 
somewhat arbitrarily repudiated in the spring, on the ground 
of force majeure, will be reinstated by the importing firms. 


This relaxation of Australia’s import restrictions follows 
a modest recovery in its external position in recent weeks. 
London funds, which had fallen from over £600 million to 
about £230 million in little more than a year between June, 
1951, and June, 1952, have shown a modest but persistent 
tendency to recover. They are now estimated at over {250 
million, and with wool receipts now in full swing this 
recovery should make further headway in the weeks ahead. 
In so far as last week’s decision implies that Australia has got 
its internal inflation sufficiently under control to be able to 
rely on less clumsy weapons than import restrictions, the 
relaxations deserve to be generally weleomed. But how far 
such an implication is justified, only the future can tell. 


* *® * 


More Freedom for Sugar 


Another important step towards complete freeing of the 
British commodity markets was taken this week when “ recog- 
nised” firms were given freedom to take part in international 
dealings in raw sugar. Under new Bank of England regula- 
tions, which follow closely those that apply to free dealings 
in other commodity markets, “ persons and firms having 4 
continuing interest in the import or marketing of sugar and 
recommended to the Bank of England by the Sugar Traders’ 
Association,” will be allowed to make purchases and sales of 
raw sugar in any part of the world. These operations will be 
subject to post facto control by the Bank of England. The 
Sugar Traders’ Association is a body that was receatly 
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So far...and yet 


~o near by B.OAC. 


v | fly by B.O.A.C. to any of fifty-one countries 
. continents you gain a new perspective of distance. 
immense network of world-wide air routes, B.O.A.C. 
1 within easy reach of many people and many 
notely distant by any other means of 
You arrive in a comfortable hurry, secure in 
viedge of B.O.A.C.’s 33-year-old tradition of experi- 
| unrivalled airmanship. * 
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~Y First Glass services to NEW YORK 
Yrp BOSTON or MONTREAL overnight 
































FLY FIRST CLASS from London in double- 
decked Stratocruiser spaciousness. Enjoy a 
swift, sure flight at fine-weather heights. 
Relax in deep-seated comfort ; enjoy compli- 
mentary meals and mealtime drinks. Meet 
congenial companions in the lower-deck 
lounge. Retire to the privacy of a foam- 
soft berth (nominal extra charge). Attentive 
night-long service — including 

. breakfast in bed, if you wish! 


OR FLY TOURIST CLASS at 
substantially lower fares on the 
popular “‘Mayflower” service to 
.._ New York or Boston; “Beaver” 
Pr service to Montreal. Fully 

pressurized 4-engined 

Constellation airliners. 
Moderate charge for meals. 


Current “ off-season ” 
fares mean big - 

savings for you 

Until 3ist March, 
fly the Atlantic by 
. B.O.A.C. Ist Class 
or Tourist services 
at lowest-ever return 
fares. Your Travel 
Agent has details. 


C ult your local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
loria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 73 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611), or offices in 
Giasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY =~ » BO-AL 


a ae OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
“iSWAYS LIMITED AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
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Where Vickers 


The policy decision that new plant is to be laid 
down, the discussions on layout and production 
planning, lead on to consideration of the new 
equipment itself. It is here that a great world 
organisation such as the Vickers Group can give 
valuable help. 

Companies within the Group manufacture plant 
for many industries, both basic and secondary. 
The experience of succeeding generations of 
engineers has led to a standard of design in Vickers 
products which does much to ensure the success of 


new industrial projects. 


Among the products of the Vickers Group are : ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHO PRINTING MACHINES * MACHINERY 

FOR MALTING, BREWING AND BOTTLING, BOXMAKING, SOAP, INK 
AND PAINT INDUSTRIES - CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 
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VICKERS HOUSE + BROADWAY + LONDON - 


can help 
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Weicgut ano Hear 


yee ROCKS do not always release 
a flow when penetrated by the drill. In such 
instances the rock at the bottom of the borehole 
must be opened up by other methods. Early in 
1949 this problem arose at an oilfield in Pakistan 
when drilling had reached a depth of 14 miles! 
Deciding that explosives would have to be used, 
the oil company asked the I.C.[. organisation in 
Pakistan for assistance. Conditions in the bore- 
hole were such that the explosive, packed in 
a container 5 inches in diameter, would have 
to withstand temperatures close to the boiling 
point of water and a pressure of 4 tons per 
square inch. I.C.I. Nobel Division in Glasgow 
were given the facts and special explosives 
and blasting equipment were developed and 
sent out to Pakistan. These were assembled 
and placed in the borehole, under the super- 
vision of an LCI. technical 
The 
charge was fired and a column 
of crude oil, under immense 
pressure, shot 140 feet into the air. 


service mining engineer. 
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(OR THE PETROLEUM 
tetas there are 
unknown continents 
to be explored in his 
laboratory. * 

Already crude 
petroleum has yielded 
chemicals that play an 
indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 


This is but a beginning. In the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being discovered 
for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 
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THe BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF \ 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
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formed to give a regular organisation to the market and to 
srovide the means of exercising the disciplinary contro! over 
escpants that the Bank of England seems to require in its 
—--modity account schemes. This extension of freedom 
-s a first step taken last October, when British refiners 
jealers were given permission to buy their own raw 
- for their refined sugar exports to hard currency and 
rtain other areas 


The latest extension of freedém in this market does not, 
however, go so far as to allow the reopening of a terminal 
market in sugar, and it does not-alter in any way the fact 
that the Ministry of Food stands between producers and the 
British consumer ; incidentally, the Ministry’s contract to buy 
the whole surplus of Commonwealth sugar producers means 
that there will be no raw sugar from the Commonwealth 
available for dealings on the new market. There is litt'e hope 
of restoration of a terminal market until the domestic a!loca- 
tion of sugar is freed from rationing, but on present indica- 
tions it may not be necessary to wait long for that next and 
logical development. Meanwhile, London sugar merchants 
will again be able to take part in international operations and 
by their earnings add to the nation’s receipts from invisible 
exports. The latest initiative derives much of its importance 
from the fact that sugar is largely a dollar commodity. In 
these circumstances it is a welcome token of faith in free 
enterprise and of confidence in the state of the balance of 
payments. 


Motor Engineering Issues 


The market had been expecting for some time the two 
major motor engineering issues that were announced this 
week. They are, of course, issues that differ fundamentally 
both in kind and purpose. The £19.3 million bonus issue 
by the British Motor Corporation—the product of the Austin- 
Morris merger—is designed solely to correct the disparity 
between the corporation’s issued capital and capital employed. 
Rolls Royce, on the other hand, is to raise £2,333,000 in new 
money for its programme of capital development and exten- 
sion. As had been expected the cash offer by Rolls Royce 
takes the form of a rights issue. Holders of the ordinary 
and workers’ stock now in issue are to be offered 933,334 
new {1 ordinary shares at §0s. each, on the basis of three 
new shares for every ten held. _ Dealings began in the new 
shares at 8s. 44d. premium and the old shares were marked 
at §7s. 6d. ex rights. On the assumption that the 
current rate of dividend of 15 per cent will be maintained, 
the new shares are being offered at a yield basis of 
6 per cent. This new issue has not heen directly prompted 
by the rearmament programme ; the new money will finance 
the expansion of the company’s normal business—particularly 
abroad, where Rolls Royce is committed to establishing 
facilities for the maintenance and overhaul of its aero-engines. 
Some, if not most, of the money may be spent on expanding 
the company’s subsidiary in Canada ; this expansion may not 
- unconnected with the successful development of A. V. 
Roe Canada Limited and jt may have been encouraged by 
the policy of “ strategic dispersal ” in the aircraft industry. 





Now that the Government looks with more favour and good 
sense On the question of bonus issues, it is natural that British 
Motor should take the opportunity to correct the glaring 
Giscrepancy between its nominal and real capital. To do this, 
the corporation is to capitalise £19,305,439 from its share 
premium account. This capitalisation, which ranks next in 
size to that recently made by Imperial Tobacco as a record 
operation of its kind, will involve the issue of 77,221,756 
5s ordinary shares, on the basis of four new shares for every 
mens held. The new shares do not rank for the ordinary 
dividend just declared for the four months to July 31st last, 
‘ut they will rank for all future payments. 


567 
Steel Prices Debated 


Public discussion of steel prices in Britain generally 
suffers because few people outside the industry are sufficiently 
informed and few people inside it often express themselves 
in the public domain. This makes two lengthy articles on the 
subject in the new Journal of Industrial Economics,* both 
written from inside the industry, the more interesting. Mr 
Fred Stones, secretary of a steel company, discusses “ Price 
Policy in a Nationally Administered Industry ” (which steel 
is likely to remain whatever the political future) as an 
informed critic; and he is answered very frankly by 
Mr Robert Shone, director of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. 


Mr Stones is concerned partly with what he considers to 
be defects in detail in the present central system of setting 
steel prices, and partly with the broader considerations that 
should be taken into account in price policy. He believes 
that improvements in the methods of arriving at standard 
costs for individual products are possible, based upon the 
costs of the more efficient plants, though “the question of 
levies and remissions on steel-making materials will prob- 
ably have to be cleared up before a correct price policy 
can be formulated.” To compare national standards 
in this country with steel efficiency in other countries, he 
advocates “ an economic study of the industry by an indepen- 
dent body,” to be repeated.at regular intervals of, say, 10 
years. Finally, he poses the question whether prices should 
cover provision for depreciation at replacement costs, and 
whether they should also include some margin for “ self- 
financing ” of expansion and modernisation in the industry. 


Mr Shone feels, with some justice, that the more accurate 
costing of individual products suggested by Mr Stones might 
make price control by a central body “almost completely 
unmanageable.” The function of a price control authority, 
as he sees it, is to make sure that “ the general level of price 
is correct as between producer and consumer,” and to leave 
the details to the industry itself, which can be presumed to 
be interested in getting the proper relationship between the 
prices of different products. He discusses various alternative 
ways of setting prices: on the basis of the costs of the least 
efficient producer whose output is required to meet demand, 
which as he fairly poimts out would accord with marginal 
pricing principles, on the average cost of all producers (the 
present method), or on the costs of new plant (which might 
be no lower, 6wing to heavy capital charges). But he indicates 
no preference. He is confident that depreciation (and 
possibly interest charges) should be provided upon the basis 
of replacement, not historical costs, and that prices, which 
have long been held too low, should make “ a sizeable contri- 
bution towards the funds needed for further expansion.” 


* 


But perhaps the most interesting observations that Mr 
Shone has to make concern the system of levies and sub- 
sidies operated by the industry. He mentions the Federation’s 
view that greater realism in the prices charged for imported 
ore was desirable (this will presumably since have been 
effected in part by the recent changes in the prices of pig 
iron); and adds 


it is to be hoped that the unrealistic element in the imported 
ore price arrangements will . . . later [be] eliminated entirely, 
through falling purchase prices, as in 1950. 


He feels that the levy on steel made from scrap and the 
remission on steel made from pig iron “ is designed to correct 
an artificiality—not to create one.” The Federation’s view 
has always been that to allow fluctuating purchase prices for 
scrap in this country would not call out more scrap than the 
low controlled price now paid—“ the degree of scrap collec- 
tion achieved here is at least as high as amywhere else in 
the world.” This particular arrangement, Mr Shone argues, 


* Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 10s. 
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relates the costs of steelmaking from scrap and pig iron “ on 
the sort of basis that would prevail over a period in the case of 
competitive purchases.” There is obviously room for more 
discussion here. 
frankly outlined and the policy so fairly stated. 


* * * 


Trade in October 


Detailed figures of overseas trade in October show that 
a wide range of industries shared in last month’s £324 
million rise in exports. But they also suggest that much of 
the improvement was due to seasonal factors ; for whereas 
almost all exports were larger last month than in September, 
they were generally smaller than in October, 1951. Exports 
of metal goods were an exception. At £25 million, they 
showed substantial increases both on September this year and 
on October of last year, in fact, they even exceeded the 
record levels reached last winter and spring. Shipments of 
iron and steel goods rose sharply, to £17.7 million last month 
compared with {13.2 million in September and {14.6 
million a year ago. The increase in exports of non-ferrous 
metals was proportionately even more striking: the figure of 
£7.5 million last month compares with {5.8 million in the 
preceding month and {5.6 million in October, 1951. Ship- 
ments of machinery amounted to {34.9 million, but although 
this was nearly £5 million above the September total it was 
only slightly above that for October a year ago. Exports of 
other metal using industries are not faring so well. Ship- 
ments of vehicles totalled {£39.7 million last month—an 
increase of £4 million compared with the preceding month 
but a decrease of nearly £6 million compared with last 
October. 

Although the recovery in textile exports is continuing, 
shipments last month were still lower than those of a year 
ago (at £31 million compared with the monthly average of 
{20 million for the third quarter of 1952 as a whole). Wool 
manufactures remain in the forefront of the recovery ; at 
£11.3 million they were only {2.5 million lower than those 
of a year ago—and shipments to Canada and the United 
States were actually some §0 per cent higher than last 
October. There are also signs that the general recovery in 
the cotton trade is at last spilling over into the export field. 
But there is still a lot of leeway to recover, for exports last 
month were only £11 million, compared with £18 million 
a year ago. 


The recovery in the wool trade is also reflected in the 
import side of the trade returns. United Kingdom buying 
is known to have been much heavier so far this season than 
“t was a year ago, and imports of raw wool last month 
amounted to £10.§ million compared with only {6.4 million 
a year ago. With the exception of metals and machinery, 
almost all other imports now show substantial declines 
compared with last. year. Some of the most striking falls 
are in food and tobacco ; the category “other food,” which 
besides sugar includes a wide variety of unrationed foods, 
amounted to only {15.3 million compared with {21.2 million 
in October last, and tobacco imports cost only £7.0 million 
compared with {17.5 million a year ago. 


* x * 


Acid in Abundance ? 


The fall in the production of sulphuric acid recorded in 
the third quarter ef the year is a measure of the contraction 
of demand rather than, as might at first have beeri expected, 
of a persisting shertage of natural sulphur. The expected 
famine in sulphuric acid has gone the way of most of the 
immediate post-Korean material shortages of early 1951. 
The immediate result of the restrictions on the export of 
natural sulphur from the United States, which were imposed 
at the beginning of that year, was to cause a sharp fall in 
acid production in this country. But the long-term result 


But it is useful to have the practice so — 
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has been to encourage consumers—and there is hardly aq 
industry that does not use sulphuric acid—to devise 


Rk ee : ; means 
of economising in its use, or even of converting to alternative 


acids ; the temporary boom in prices also brought on to the 
market marginal supplies of sulphur and sulphuric 


acid j 
and outside the United States. In October, 19; 25 
tons of sulphur was imported into this country from thes 


outside sources, at an average cost of {/52-odd a ton. The 
average price of imported American sulphur in October 
1952, was little mote than {£42 a ton, and it is signiticant of 
the change that has taken place in the market that only 116 
tons of high cost sulphur, averaging {43 a ton, was imported 
and none at all in the previous month. 
There has also, of course, been a sharp decline in activity 
in the main consuming industries which has brought a big {jj 
in the demand for sulphuric acid from the major consumers 
Dye makers, whose fortunes are closely linked with textiles, 
used only §,978 tons of acid in the third quarter of the yex 
compared with 21,260 tons in the same quarter of 1051: the 
rayon industry and manufacturers of transparent paper used 
only 24,322 tons in the same period compared with 57,47: 
tons the previous year. The fertiliser industry is stil! limited 
to supplies sufficient for two-thirds of its rated capacity, but 
the chairman of Fisons said last week that this was 2 


cequate 

for today’s level of demand. 
The improvement in the textile and other industries tha 
has taken place with the start of the winter trading season 
does not, however, mean that there is any likelihood of a 
return to a scarcity of acid. The search for new sources of 
sulphur has yielded results more spectacular than was at one 


time believed possible ; Mexico, for example, has emerged as 
one of the leading suppliers. In the United States, all 
domestic controls over the use of sulphur were lifted carly 
this month; and the big producers believe that export 
controls could be lifted as well since some countries are not 


PRODUCTION OF SULPRURIC AcID 


| Ist Qtr. | 2nd Qtr. | rd Qtr. | 4th Qtr l otal 


fg 


1000 5. ke | en . | 402,926 


Be | 435,190 | 1,660,267 
1950 ...... | 449,085 | 461,025 | 442,968 | 449,621 1.802.699 
Ss ee | 391,102 | 402,082 | 402,666 | 410,228 | 1 606,078 
BRR secs | 417,807 | 346,521 | 316,515 
j { = { 


even taking the quantities allocated to them by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. Canada, for example, lifted 
all controls over sulphur this week. These developments 


seen, the ambitious plans for erecting plants in this country to 
produce acid from anhydrite, and to convert acid-producing 
plants from sulphur to pyrites might not have been under- 
taken so precipitously ; the cost of sulphuric acid obiained 
in this way is likely to be higher than when it is made trom 
natural sulphur. There has, however, been a tendency 10 
argue that these projects are justified if they relieve British 
industry from its present dependence on imported materials, 
and especially dollar materials, for production of a strategic- 
ally important commodity. ; 


* * * 


Confidence in Shoes 


A few days before the opening of the shoe industry's 
annual exhibition this week, the Bata Shoe Company (which 
is not an exhibitor) announced that the price of its mens 
shoes was being reduced by up to 10 per cent. Bata has 
already reduced the price of its women’s shoes and cut the 
price of its rubber s by 20 per cent. This new move 


will hardly commend itself to the rest of the industry; 
most manufacturers are expecting to increase prices. T 
tanners, who- lost heavily on their stocks when hide prices 
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collapsed this year, have been buying in recent months only 
against firm orders from their customers. _In marked con- 
trast with last year’s show, trade in the opening days of the 
exhibition was brisk, and the industry realises that the tanners 
will have to go into the market and buy hides immediately— 
at whatever prices are asked—to cover the orders that they 
are taking. The prices of the better quality leathers have 
already risen by 25 per cent between June and October and 
there is nothing to suggest that this fresh pressure of demand 
will not encourage them to rise still further. But manu- 
facturers or retailers, who expect to pass on. these increased 
costs to the consumer without encountering resistance may 
have to think again. 


Spending on shoes has dropped drastically this year. In 
the second quarter sales at home totalled £48 million, 
compared with {52 million in the same quarter of 19§1. 
Production was accordingly cut back from the average of 10 
to 11 million pairs a month throughout 1951 and the first 
quarter of this year to an average of less than 9,500,000 pairs 
a month in*the second quarter. The industry has only a 
fragmentary export trade, and the few big military orders 
for between 2 and 3 million pairs that were placed this 
summer did not go far among so many manufacturers. It 
was wholly dependent on the domestic consumer for its sales 
and by September the value of retail sales was only just 
catching up with the figure for the corresponding month 
last year. But in spite of the imposition of purchase tax 
on a whole range of shoes that were previously sold tax-free, 
retail prices on the whole are probably lower than they were 
a year ago, so the volume of sales will have been rising and 
retailers are re-stocking. 


If leather prices are rising, there are a number of alternative 
materials that can be used. A large number of the shoes 
exhibited were either made by the big rubber manufacturers, 
or incorporated soles made from materials bought from them. 
Most of this is natural rubber, the price of which has dropped 
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sharply. Some, however is synthetic, with prope: 


Z ; Sm 
closely resembling those of leather. Neolite synthe rubles 
which is one of the standard soleing materials in 1}, - United 


States, is being produced here by Goodyear from: \porteq 
materials at a price equal to currenteleather pric. Any 
further rise in the prices of hide prices therefore, 


ll ete 
it a price advantage over leather. oa 
* - + 

Wholesale Prices Still Falling 

Wholesale prices in general fell slightly in October, 
continuing the gradual downward trend that been 
uninterrupted since February of this year. The Board of 
Trade index of prices of basic materials for industry was 
153.4 for October (June, 1949= 100), I per cent lower thag 
in September and 16 per cent lower than a year before, 
when the index was 182 and about 30 per cent lower than 
in March, 1951, when the index at 220.4 was the highes 
for the year. The decline in the basic materials index 
for October this year was due mainly to a drop during 
the month of 31.4 per cent in the average price of lead, 
and of § per cent in raw cotton Peete: These, together 
with small declines in the prices of zinc, rubber and wood 


pulp, more than offset a rise of 4.6 per cent in the price 
of raw wool and increases in the prices of sisal, alu 
tin and hides. 


inium, 


The other Board of Trade indices, for materials used in 
particular groups of industries, also showed slight declines 
in October. The index of prices of house building materials 


fell by 1 per cent, as did the index for materials used in the 


Prick InpExX NUMBERS OF MATERIALS FOR IND 


June 30, 1949-100 


1952 


Sept. Oct.* 
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Basic materials (excluding fuel) | 
for non-food manufacturing | 
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Materials used in mechanical 
engineering, industries ..... 
Materials used in the electrical 
machinery industry ....... 168 -. 
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* Provisional figure. Source :*Board of Trad 


electrical machinery industry; that for materials used in 
mechanical engineering fell by half of one per cen: The 
largest fall recorded was in the prices of building and 
civil engineering materials, where the index was down by 
1.7 per cent, mainly as a result of declines in the prices 0! 
lead and zinc, but also because of lower prices for .- ment, 
hardboard and paint. Among indices representing inciividual 
commodities, a notable change in October was a .!-cline 
of 6.1 per cent in thg price of cotton yarn. 


* * * 


Dollars for the Colonies? 


The purpose of the Colonial Loans Bill (whi) was 
given its Secdnd Reading on November 15th) is to ; -1m 
the Treasury to extend its guarantee of total borrow’: by 
the Colonies from the International Bank from {50 °°!" 
to £100 million. Such a guarantee is necessary si0 the 
colonies are not members of the.Bank in their own (55! 
Hitherto the World Bank has made only one loan to.“ 
tory affected by the Bill—that of $28 million to So \ct 
Rhodesia. But missions from the Bank now in Centr ine 


East Africa are expected to recommend loans amoun!::* © 
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{15 million, Moreover, a mission from the Bank is about 
*, bec 1 work in West Africa, and loans for these Colonies 
ted to follow its. investigations. 

+ (plonial Secretary emphasised that these loans were 
y because the. aie scale of borrowing by the 
was likely to exceed the capacity of the. London 
narket. Since the total interest charge on World 
Rank ons (amounting to 4}-per cent in all) is relatively 
bio} Colonies will be anxious to raise money in London 
other ‘han from the Bank if they can. But the Bank's 
loans vill presumably be made in dollars ; and London will 
se anxious that projects that need dollar equipment 


chould be financed in this way—provided they are projects 
that 'd reap sufficient, and if possible more than suffi- 
cien tional dollar earnings to meet the dollar interest 
barges involved. There seem to be plenty of schemes that 


isfy both conditions. 


* & * 
Open Licences for Softwood Imports 
By allowing softwood importers to have “ open individual 
licences” that technically would permit them to import as 
much softwood as they like during 1953 from where they like, 
the Government has made a marked change in its method of 
limiting these imports, most of which have still to be paid 


for in scarce currencies. Hitherto it has placed a quantitative 
limit on the amount of softwood that private traders could 
import, and in September the Ministry of Materials 
announced that import licences would be available for 1953 
for 500.000 standards, about half the general estimate of 
consumption for the year. This, together with the simul- 
taneous abolition of the previous system of quotas for each 
mporter, led to a scramble to secure buying contracts and 
licences before these were exhausted. It was generally 


to import another §00,000 standards or more ; instead, it has 
now given freedom to merchants to import according to their 
own judgment. ; 

This freedom, however, is more apparent than real. The 
Government is now relying on three main restraining 
influences. First, control of the use of softwood by consumers 
is to be maintained and strictly enforced, which will limit the 
importers’ potential market. Second, since the timber 
traders not only took up all the original licences for 500,000 
standards of softwood but also entered into contracts and 
applied for licences for about, another 200,000 standards, 
much of the trade’s available finance is already committed to 
cover about two-thirds of next year’s purchases, and there can 
hardiy be finance available for very much additional buying. 
Chird. with commodity prices generally tending downwards, 

rchants are likely to be cautious for some time to come. 

-rnment has of course the power to terminate these 

cpen vicences if the volume of buying should exceed 

's expectations. Nevertheless, despite its limitations and the 

scepticism of the trade, this experiment in freedom for soft- 

coc imports in 19§3 will be watched as a guide to the 

sibilities of extending similar freedom to other imports 
' present restricted for balance of payments reasons. 


* * * 


Made in Hongkong 


_ |he belief that Hongkong continues to be used by 
uascrcpulous merchants to flood Commonwealth markets 
<<ap goods of Japanese or Chinese origin masquerading 
made in Hongkong” dies hard among British 
men affected by competition from the colony’s 
*. It was recently mentioned in these columns, for 
e, in the controversy over prices of rubber footwear. 
‘ seems clear that the conditions that might have 
‘ such an abuse have disappeared since the war. 
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For exchange reasons, all Japanese goods come under 
import and export licensing, and re-export to the sterling 
area is forbidden. Hongkong’s imports from China 
since the advent of the Communist regime have been 
confined to foodstuffs, oils, fats and other forms of 
Chinese produce, and the Communist authorities have 
themselves banned the export of consumer goods. More- 
over, Hongkong is no longer solely an entrepét. It has also 
developed into a manufacturing centre of importance in the 
Far East: the annual value of its local manufactures is now 
between a quarter and a third of the total value of all its 
exports. 


Before a “ Hongkong Government Certificate of Origin ” 
is issued, the factory must have been registered with the 
authorities and given a comprehensive inspection by Customs 
officers. Spot checks are made of individual shipments, and 
any false declaration renders the manufacturer ‘liable to a 
heavy fine and a period of imprisonment. Such certificates 
at present certify only that manufacturing or processing has 
taken place in Hongkong and omit any reference to the origin 
of the raw materials used. But the latest United States 
import regulations require that the raw materials used for 
processed goods must be of non-Chinese origin. The Hong- 
keng system of certification is now being amplified to specify 
the source of the raw materials. 


To obtain Imperial Preference for his exports to the 
Commonwealth, a Hongkong manufacturer must, in addition, 
first apply through chartered accountants approved by the 
Hongkong Government. It is only after a detailed examina- 
tion that takes into account the origin and cost of the raw 
materials, overheads, local labour costs, and packing charges, 
that a certificate may be issued that the goods contain not 
less than the required percentage of “Empire content ” ; 
and a separate costing has to be made for each shipment. 
As far as rubber boots and rubber-soled canvas shoes are 
concerned, no such imports have come into Hongkong from 
China during 1952 and the total imports from Japan up to 
the end of September consist of 500 dozen pairs of rubbder- 
soled canvas shoes valued at less than £1,200. In the same 
period the colony exported 333,490 dozen pairs of rubber 
footwear valued at {£854,507 ; 225,210 dozen pairs valued 
at £558,158 were sent to Britain. 


Owing to its proximity to Communist China, Hongkong 
has also had to devise a system whereby imports of essential 
materials for its own factories can be-guaranteed as required 
for local consumption. This system, which provides heavy 
penalties, has been administered scrupulously enough for the 
United States, with its strict embargo on shipments to China, 
to accept the certificates issued by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment as a guarantee that goods are for consumption locally 
and not for re-export. 


Shorter Notes 


The future of the three-cornered transaction between the 
Brazilian Government, the Raw Cotton Commission and the 
Gloster Aircraft company will. be decided when the repre- 
sentative of the Raw Cotton Commission, who has completed 
his examination of the stocks of cotton held in Brazil, makes 
his report to the Commission next week. The Commission is 
only prepared to buy cotton of a certain quality, stocks of 
which are rumoured to be lower than expected. If this is 
in fact true, the sale of this cotton to the RCC will provide 
finance for the purchase of far fewer than the 70 Meteors 
originally planned. 

- 


The Stock Exchange Council formally celebrated a victory 
at the beginning of this week when it confirmed the new rules 
relating to the new scale of commission rates and rebates 
to agents. The new charges, differing only in detail from 
the original proposals made at the begining of August, will 
come into force on December Ist. 
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Company Notes 


Tube Investments.—By running down its 
stocks of raw materials and by scouring the 
world’s markets for other material supplies 
Tube Investmenis secured—in the chairman’s 
words—“ another crop of records” in the 
year to July 3lst. The group’s exports of 
cycles increased by 22 per cent, and its total 
direct export sales increased by £3 million to 
wer £20 million. This expansion in sales 
was accompanied by an advance in the 
group’s trading profits from £8.694,400 to 
£10,574,315. But £1 million of this increase 
represented fortuitous profits, arising from 
an appreciation in stock values after a rise 
in steel prices. If this windfall element is 
excluded from the reckoning, then the 
increase in trading profits was limited to only 
a little over £500,000. The chairman, Mr 
Ivan Stedeford, draws attention to the con- 
trast between this increase and the increase 
of £9 million in the value of the group’s sales. 
In other words, sales have only been increased 
because profit margins have been kept down 
—a reminder, as Mr Stedeford points out, 

Years to July 31 








1951 1952 
nwLS ja earnings — + + 
frad t 8,694,400 10,574,315 
let me 3,039,984 10,809,554 
1,263,211 1,517,72 
4,732,894 5,879.6 
profi 2,979,162 3,388,970 
ary dividends 475,453 539,691 
rdinary dividends (per cent 25 l 
Retained bv subsidiaries 585,803 881,994 
ivide! eserve 200 OOO 
General { 1,417,693 1,430,754 
Added t i 203,698 187,959 
ed 





ciation .. 18,103,979 19,731,523 
Net 21,671,962 23,948,258 
sto 13,058,602 15,955,459 
( i 4.216.058 3,930.27 
Re ; 28,511,991 27,841,231 
Ordi al 3.412.668 6.856.980 
£1 ordinary stock at 55s. 7\d.xd yields £5 8s. per cent 
that a sellers’ market has given way to a 


buyers’ market. Shareholders in Tube Invest- 
ments should keep this warning in mind in 


judg:ng what the effective increase in the 
saben Ye 5 ines ividend fron me es 
company’s ordinary dividend from 12} to 
15 per cent portends for the future. It is 


clear from Mr Stedeford’s statement that the 
group, in common with many other British 
experters of consumer goods, is feeling the 
cold’ wind of recession in many of its overseas 
markets ; excha1 and import licensing regu- 
lations have, example, brought to “a 
virtual standstill” a number of markets to 
which the group exports bicycles. To some 
extent the group has forestalled overseas 
import restrictions by. encouraging the. local 
manufacture of its products. But the con- 
tribution that the group’s factories in Canada, 
Australia, and Ind'a can make to profits is 
limited, and investors should be prepared for 
a decline in total earnings in the current year. 


oe 
> 


for 


a 

Ciaxo Laboratories.—The steady expan- 
sion in the business and profits of Glaxo 
Laboratories that has taken place since the 
end of the war has been brought to a halt. 
The chairman, Sir Harry Jephcott, warns 
shareholders that in the immediate future 
“operations may be less profitable than in 





the past few years.” The company’s 10s. 
ordinary stock units cannot therefore be 
safely regarded any longer as “ growth 


stocks,” nor can the advance in trading profits 
(from £3,945,265 to £4,198,392) and the 
increase in equity payments (from 22} to 30 
per cent) in the year to June 30th last be 


taken as indications of present or future 
trends. Stiffer competition in export markets 


and import restrictions began to make their 
mark upon the group’s earnings towards the 
end of the financial year. In the current 
year this mark may be turned into a scar. 
Between the end of June and the end of 
October the group’s sales abroad, though 
generally maintained in volume, brought in 
less money than in the corresponding months 
last year; and Sir Harry adds that “the 
effect upon profitability has been more than 


proportionate.” The downturn in_ the 
group’s fortunes may persist for some time. 
Since the outbreak of the Korean war 
over £10 million has been spent upon new 
antibiotic plants in the United States, but the 


world demand for . antibiotics—the “ bread 
and butter” product of Glaxo—has not 


increased as rapidly as productive capacity. 
The long-term prospects for the comp=ny's 
export trade, in which the group has invested 


over £4 million, either in subsidiary com- 
panies or in stocks and debtors outside 


Britain, cannot therefore be regarded as bright 
as they were a few years ago. It is worth 
noting that some “grcwth stocks” in the 
“wonder drug” trade in America itself have 
take a substantial tumble on Wall Street in 
the last year. 








Years to June 30 
1951 1952 
Consotidatead carnimes - ‘ } 
Frading profit 3,945,265 4,198,592 
Tetal income : . 4.047.043 4,322,866 
Depreciation i 453,418 511,558 
Taxation . 2,260,796 2,231,083 
Net profi 1,332,829 1,580,425 
Ordinary dividends 94,068 125.424 
Ordinary dividends (per cent 2245 30 
ik¢ i ent reserve 278,111 270,000 
Gene ral reserve 661,567 668,868 
Added to group carry forward Dr 26,776 83,808 
tian sheet anaivsts 
Fixe ssets, less depreciation . 3,627,542 4,439,914 
n assets 4.036.937 3,875,315 
Stocks 4 ; 3,283,412 4,269,795 
Cash pe 1,313,605 1,829,583 
Reserves 4.642.058 6.125.776 
Ordinary capital 796,350 796,350 
rdinary stock at 70s. 74d. yields £4 As, per cent 


In deciding what effects increased competi- 
tion will have upon dividend payments, 
investors should also bear in mind that the 
full effects of EPL and other tax changes have 
not yet been felt—and that the group’s 
obsolescence reserve does not yet cover the 
shortfall between the depreciation provision 
made upon the original cost of fixed assets 
and the actual replacement costs of these 
assets. The group’s reserves are strong, but 
shareholders should not expect anything 
more than a dividend of 15 per cent upon 
ordinary capital, after it has been doubled 
by the issue of a 160 per cent scrip bonus. 


* 


Fisons.—The decision by the directors of 
Fisons to increase the ordinary dividend from 
9 to-10 per cent appears to have been based 
upon present prospects and not upon the past 
year’s trading results. In the year to 
June 30th last the group’s tradiag profits fell 
from £2,561,417 to £2,304,165, and its net 
profits from £753,792 to £643,660; at the 
same time am increase in the bcok value of 
the group’s stocks (from £2,552,428 to 
£4,968,080) was eccompanied by a fall in the 
group’s cash balances (from £1,474,810 to 
£859,487). Normally these movements would 
be regarded as a danger signal, and many 
boards of directors would have been content, 
at best, to maintain the ordinary dividend. 
The decision to increase Fisons’s dividend 
appears to have been made on the assumption 
that these stocks would be quickly liquidated, 
and that the group’s cash balances would 
consequently be reinforced. This reinforce- 
ment has, in fact, been enjoyed in the first 
months of the current financial year, so that 
—in the short term—the increase in equity 
payments has been justified. What, however, 
are the longer-term prospects fcr profits and 
dividends? Here, too, the chairman, Mr 
F. G, C. Fison, is confident. He thinks that it 
is “probable that the consumption of ferti- 
lisers should continue to increase”; after 
drawing attention to the “ exceptionally good 
demand” for fertilisers this autumn, he 
declares that the company expects this 
demand te continue in the spring. But before 
counting too many chickens, shareholders 
should remember that the group’s plants do 
not yet appear to be working at full capacity. 
At the current price of 31s. 6d. the {1 
ordinary shares yield £6 7s. per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES ANp 
YIELDS 








“British Funds Price, | Price, 2 > 
and Nov. | Nov. \ \ 
12,°.°39, 1 N Nos 
Guaranteed Stocks =| ,.:', 1952 19 “teen 
War Bonds 24% °51-53 99% 99% 6 
War Bonds 25%, "52-54 994% 99% 1] 
Exchequer 2}°, 1955. 98 984 1 
Ser. Funding 1$°%, "53 39} 94 ] 
Ser. Funding 13%, 54 8A 8A I - 
Ser. Funding 3°, '55 100% 100% 1 





War Bonds 24°, '54-56 984 987 (1 
Funding 23%, °52-57 992 $93] 
Nat. Def. 5% "54-58 .. 100%! 1008 1 1 
War Loan 3% °55-59 99%; 99 | 
Savings 3°, '55-65 923 923 | 2 
Funding 24°, "56-61 92%: 921) 
Funding 3°, '59-69. . 865 87% 4 
Funding 3°,, '65-68 88} 88} 4 ] 
Funding 4% "60-90... 978 | 9784 + 84 
Savings 3% '60-70...| 85% 86 
Savings 24°, "64-67 844 849 2 
Victory 4°, '20-76 100g | 101 2 
Savings 3°, °65-75. 83% 83. 2 § 
Consols 4°, (aft. 1957) 884 88% 4 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961), 784 73h 4 
Treas. 24°, (aft. 1975 58} 584 4 
Treas. 3°, (aft. 1966) 684 68g 2 4 
Freasury 34°, °77-80. 884° 881* 2 ‘ 
Redemption 3°, '86-96 784 78} 4 
WarLoan 34% aft.1952, 784°% 77; ‘ 
Consols 25%, 603 605 
Br. Elec. 5°, °68-73.. 84} 843 $ 
Br. Elec. 3°, '74-77 823 83, 2 1 429 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79.. 993 99R4 2 a 
Br. Elec. 3%, 76-79 eg 89s 2 4349 
Br. Trans. 3°, "78-88 788 79% °2 9 4 4 
Br. Trans. 3° 68-73 844 844 2 j 
Br. Trans. 4%, °72-77..; 95} 95% | 2 4 
Br. Gas 3%, *90-95 7, 77h, 2 i 
Br. Gas 34%, ’69-71. 2, 92 2 
Br. 1. & S. 58% °79-81 -88G 894 4 
(e) To earliest date f) Flat yield 
Assumed average lite 13 years approx 
was wo - rt 
Lr Pb Ordinary a i tec 
Stocks 19 
a) {f ‘ 
40 6| 20 wAnglo-Am., 10/-.} > # { 
25 b| 5 a Anglo-Iran £1. .| ¥* 
124 Tha Assoc. Elec. £1.) 72/6 
20 / Tha Assoc. P.Cem, £1)101/3 
224. 10 a Bass 41. }122/6 
20 ¢ 5 a Boots 5 19/6 
84/ 3 « Brad. Dyers £3.) 22 
44a 4h Br. Celanese 10/-; 24 
174 Br. Motor Cp. 5,-] 28/6* 
12 t 6 2 Br. Oxygen /1 49/44 49 
3b 4 aCan. Pac. $25..) $59 : 
Sa 74'Coats £1 | 45 1 
645 5 <\Courtaulds £1. .) 37 8 
5 2$a,Cunard {1 |} 32 
Tha| 15 hiDistillers 4/- ...| 16/9 | 17 
iT} l7}c Dunlop £1.....) 44/44 | 4 
124 ¢ 15 «Ford {1 49 + 
ija| 15 t)Gen. Elect. £1 | 42/6 4. 
5 a} lO AiGuest Keen {1.| 52/6* | 5 
i7 bi 7 a\Guinness 10 | 29 50/9 J 
5h} thu\Hawker Sid. £1.| 35/3 | 3 
13 ¢ 5 a\imp. Chem. 41.) 44 44 
1836) i3taiImp. Tobacco {1} 55 »5 
$2.6c) $2.6c\Int. Nick. n.p...| $78 | $78; 18 ? 
(Tee) U7be|J’burg Con £1.) 43/6 44/9 mos 
10 Db) >» a'Lanes. Cotton {1} 39/44 40 LY 
10 bd} - ThajLon. Brick £1. .} 62/6 62/6 4.8 
65 6| 15 @/Marks &Sp.A5/-| 46/6 | 46/9 air 
1537 6§a Monsanto 5/-..,| 23 23 ’ 
10%b ; alP. & O: Def, £1.; 48 49 
Tha! i7h6,P. Johnson 10/-.} 34/6 55 
+85 ci/tl00 ¢ Prudentl. ‘A’ £1 34 35 
5, a| 175 6 Rhokanafl....| 19 19} ae 
10 b) 5 «a Rolis Royce £1.) 60/7}* 60) * : 
'5 a) tio 6 “Shell” Stk. ¢1.| 76/104 76 / 
l3}a; 8} Tube Invest. £1) 55/7$ | 55 
15 b| §=6§ a Tur. Newall £1.| 92/6 | 9 ’ 
86} 5 @Unilever £1....| 45/6 © 456 
i cl {2$¢ Union Castle £1) 20 20 '¢ au 
5 6| §& a\Union Disc. £1.) 40/6 | 40/6 os 
7646! *+4ha Utd. Molass. 10/-| 28/9* | 29/3” ha 
30 6) «TkaU.SuaBetong{]) 36/3" | 38/1)" 
Od aga Vickers £1.....) 41/9 | 43 
7}b| :5-2 Woolworth 5/- | 43/9 | 44/9 
(a) Int. (6) Fin. {(c} Div. whole yr. (d) Yi .* 
{e) Yield basis 16$%. (f) Yield basis 22-9 ¢ 
declared for 4 months. Yield basis 52°; a ‘ : 1 
15%. (Rk) Yield basis 6}°,. (n) Yield basis 49 a 
basis 20%. {p) Yield basis 11}%. * Exdiv. ‘ ne 
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Statistical Summary 


HEQUER RETURNS 


CK 


revenue 


expenditure of £82,767,000 


sinking funds £670,000. Thus, 
nking fund allocations of 
deficit accrued since April 1, 


,30,593,000 compared with a 
129.000 for the corresponding 


é previous year. 


AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURE 


April 1, April 1, "Week Week 
Esti 1951 1952 ended | ended 
to to Nov. 
Nov. 17,/Nov.15, 17, 
| 1951 | 1952 ) 1951 | 


Nov. 
15, 
1952 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
{ thousa 










18042281 539,593, 560,72 


123,090] 43.700 41,100) 1, 
175.000; 117.700, 91.800) 4.800 3,000 
57.500¢ 39'700' 30,950 1,100 1,000 
452 000) 201,000; 257,100} 8.900 19,100 
>, 000, : ee _ 
2,000) 2,075 1,06 40 
261872 5, 943,768 982, 130) 25, 181 31,070 
1043500' 640,251 652,841] 26,144. 23,176 
172,000, 498,700, 474,983] 15,100 18,670 
1815500138951 wartad a1.20 41,846 
64,150) 15,281 15,440] 156 
12,000) 74,455 7,528 
4,600 1,500 
15,000] 6.300 6,65 
26.000} 19.835 19.377) 102 
110,000] 84,628 74,071) 4,386 312 
4661375 2287818 2226092! 80,097 73,228 
09,235! 115,600: 127, al 3,500, 6,000 
4.900] 3,709 3,295, 132,173 
15510'2407127 23564871 83,729 79,401 


_— 
Issues out of the Exe hequer 


PURE 7 
_nayensaninmindiailiaiiaipiiaiia 


to meet payments 
{ thousand) 


75,000} 308,919} 364,34 | 14,950 
40,000, 21,997) 23,46 See 

10,00 5,828; 5,57 117 
625,000) 336,744 393,389... | 15,067 
5554.36 711993176 ,2142827] 81,800 67.700 


4179367)2329920 253621 


14,027 ms 47 600, 670 
417936712343947 2556686} 82,400) 83,437 
209,235] 115,600 127.1 3,500; 6,000 
4,900} 3,709) 3,29 132 173 


502. 246 3256 268708 





easing Exchequer balances by 


5,023,745, the other operations 


‘* increased -the National Debt 
+3 to £26,229 million. 
I. RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 

Accom.) Act, 1944, 5. 8 ......... 9,254 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

raph (Money) Act, 1950 ...... 1,000 

wy opueb sl bcananea oan 211 

‘ ins het 34S BID ic cvs 6,800 

1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits 318 

8,329 


81,800 82,767 





86,032: 89,610 


| 


ended November 15, 1952, Nat. Savings Certs. 
3 
was £73,228,000, 





| 






CHANGES IN DEBT 


Ret 


(£ thousand) 


EIPTS PAYMENTS 











Treasury Bills 131,106 | 2§% Def. Bonds.. 800 
600 3%, Def. Bonds. . 1,439 
4 Def. Bonds 1,590 13° Serial Fund 
Stock, 1952 . 104,289 
Tax Reserve Certs 7,987 
Other Debt : 
Intermal ..... 196 
Ways and Means 
| Advances ...... . 9,260 
; 
133, 296 } 123,971 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- Totat 
Date posits | Float 
Bk. of by ing 
Tender; Tap | Public’ Eng- | Banks} Debt 
Depts. | land 
1951 
Nov. 17 4586-5 “7 125-0 | 4986-2 
1952 
Ang. 23] 3020-0 1462-9 -0 4783-9 
» 30} 3040-0, 1445-7 1 4777-8 
Sept. 6] 3050-0 1443-1 -3 4812-3 
»  13§3070-0' 1479-9 *7 4838-6 
, 20) 3090-0; 1470-4 5-6 4877-0 
a 4554-6 “8 4841-6 
Oct. 4]3120-0; 1471-8 a 4850-7 
o ek 4320-6* -0 4568-6 
. 18} 4348-1° 0 4636-1 
e 4364-3* 0 4627-3 
Nov. 1 4345-2* -2 4602-4 
oa 4325-0* 6 4574-6 
a 4456-1* ‘9 4696-5 


nh consequence of official pure tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of 
Serial Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the 
division between tap and tender bills until 


purchased have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 











Amount 


, Average Allotted 
Date of | _ (£ mullion) ; Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
— Allot- 
Iifered Allotinent Rate 
For ted - d a 


Nov. 16 | 230-0 285-3 | 160-0 17 10-66 41 
1952 

Aug. 15 |] 220-0 284-6 220-0] 49 0-39 70 
» 22 | 240-0) 301-1 240-0] 49 4-31 73 
» 29 | 250-0 | 318-9 250-0} 49 4-42 72 

Sept. 5 | 260-0 308-6 260-0] 49 8-58 79 
» 12 | 260-0) 308-9 | 260-0} 49 8-61 80 
» 19 | 260-0 331-1 | 260-0] 49 8-12 61 
» 26 | 260°0) 309-0 | 260-0] 49 8-54 79 

Oct. 3] 250-0 | 312-4 220-0}; 49 0-53 69 
» 10] 220-0 309-9 200-0] 48 11-90 51 
» 17 | 220-0 | 315-8 220-0] 48 4-14 64 
» 24 4230-0 321-3 | 230-0} 48 4-06 62 
» 31 | 220-0 | 334-8 220-0} 48 3-63 50 

Nov. 7 | 240-0 335-4 240-0] 47 8-19 67 
» 14 | 240-0 | 342-5 240-0] 47 7-94 60 





On November 14th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from November 17 to November 22, 1952, were 
accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 60 per 
cent at £99 8s. ld., and above in full. Treasury bills to 
a maximum of £240 million were offered on November 21st. 
For the week ended November 22nd the banks were not 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
Total 31 weeks 




























ended ended 
Nov. 10, Nov. 8, ee 


1951 1952 






Savings Certificates : 















ON ks Sai ew sbaewe 100,700 85.90 3,500 

Repayments ............ 85,700 88, 300 2,900 

ORE SAVEDOE 5 cvcccdacene 15, 000 Dr | 2 404 600 
Defence Bonds :— — 

ONES ocr as csecttue %, 184 40, 92 1,735 

Repayments .........+0: *} 46,003 . 47,465 1682 

Net Savings ...........- Dr 9, 819 Dr 6,536 53 
P.O. and Trustee Savings -——— oo — 

Banks :— 

ING ove dsigie cowie 423,855 447.07 17,065 

Repayments .......++++. 487,139 513,98 15,419 

Net; Savings ......0sa<0% Dr 63,284 Dr 6690 1,646 


Dr 58,103 Dr 75,84 
21,092, 24,28 
77,490) 


Total Net Savings ........ 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued 


| 
| 


| Notes Issned: 


all the bills | 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 19, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ { 
5,462,289 Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
Other Govt 


In Circulation 145 
In Bankg. De- 





partment... 44,894,534 Securities . 1485,706,792 
Other Sec 766,011 

Coin other 
than gok . 2,512,097 

|} Amt. of Fid.—— 

Issue ....... 1500,000, 000 

| Gold Coin and 

Bullion {at 

| 248s. per oz. 
MR oi cits 356,823 
#1500, 356, 823 | 1500,356,823 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 

f £ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Sec..... 332,304,930 
Rest 3,400,469 | Other Secs. :- 30,652,250 


Public Deps - 


39,748,482 
Public Accts.* 


13,152,071 


Discounts and 


Advances... 12,255,200 





H.M. Treas. Securities. ... 18,377 050 
Spectal Acct. 26,596,411 
Other Deps.:~ 351,693,753 
Bankers 279,983,335 | Notes........ 44,894,534 
Other Acets... 71,710,418 | Coin 1,563,990 
409, 395 104 409,395,704 


° Including Exc uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
i million) 





ssue 


eft. : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1356 -711449-5 1452-2 1455-5 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment . . Viele aku 43-7, 50-9 48-1 44:9 
Government debt and 
securities*® ........... [1396-71496-8 1496-8 1496-7 
Other securities......... 0- 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold and coin... 2 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 248/0} 248/0 248/0 2448/0 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits :— 
Publie Accornts ...... 14- 12-9 12-7 13-2 
Treasury Special Account 0-6 26-6 26-6 26-6 
anihite sh... sek cescnkes 310-4 272-4, 283-0 280-0 
Others... 85° 5) 67-6 67-9 71-7 
Total. rade noth 410-6 379-5 390-2 391-5 
Securities :— | 
Government............ 538-3, 507-0 333-7 332-3 
Discounts, etc... . 19 5 eS 5-0 12-3 
2 25-9 4-4 39-7 18-4 
Total. . . ‘st 383-5! 344-9 358-4 363-0 
Banking dept. reserve “| 52-5) 49-7) 46-5 
SONG a ence ecses 10 13-8 12-7) 11-8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,550 million to £1.500 
million on August 27. 1952. 


**Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 






Prices (1927= 100) 

Sean ea ee 4, | Nov. 15, 

1951} 1952 | 1952" 
Cereals and meat....... 191-2 191-7 
Other foods. ..........- 391- Ot 190-1 
RMD 5 oicws c'e aan 3 218-4 214-2 
PENN Bi osc bs oto wee 360-6+ | 33-9 
Miscellaneous .......... 186-0 187-9 
Complete Index........P| 226-6 | at9-7e 196 
1913~100...... 309-2 302 - 3+ 302 2 

+ Revise -* 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to atithorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od Spet 
cash prices during last week were 


per fine ounce. 
as follows :— 





SILVER GOLD 











1952 





Bombay 
per tola 


London ‘New York Bombay 
er ounce’per ounce per 100 tolas 
































a, c. >. a. 

Nov. 13. . 72-8 83-25 153 4 
i ae 72-8 83-25 154 4 
» 15... | Markets Closed 153... § 
ae 72-8 83-25 1535 
<= ee 72-8 {4 83-25 154 5 
19... 83-25 153 15 





72-8 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


« ANOTHER CROP OF RECORDS” 


EXPORTS UP TO £20 MILLION 


MR IVAN STEDEFORD ON COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIONS 


> 


“ Another crop of records ” in the progress 
of Tube Investments Limited is reported by 
Mr Ivan Stedeford, the chairman, in his 
annual statement, circulated with the accounts 
to stockholders on November 18th. The 
annual general meeting will be held in 
Birmingham on December 10th. 


Turnover, productivity and earnings were 
up, he said, and prices had been kept down. 
Exports totalled £20 million, a gain of £3 
m.llion over the previous year’s record, sales 
to America and Canada having increased sub- 
stantially. Over half the British bicycles 
exported to the US came from T.I, 


Profits had risen by £1,515,061 to 
£9,291,834, but when exceptional items, like 
price changes in materials stocks, were 
deducted, the additional real trading profit 
before tax amounted to little more than 
£500,000—this for an increase in sales of 
nearly £9 millién. Here was a measure of 
costs absorbed and other efforts to keep turn- 
over high, and a reminder that the sellers’ 
market was behind us. 

It had been felt for some time that an 
increased dividend was due to stockholders, 
but none had been recommended because of 
circumstances and appeals by three successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. The directors 
now considered that a bigger dividend could 
be paid, and they judged their recommenda- 
tion, which made a rate of 15 per cent for 
the year on the increased ordinary capital, to 
be within the bounds of national policy. 


Mr Stedeford continued: The Aluminium 
Division continued steadily on its way 
throughout the year. A certain overall reces- 
sion ‘n demand, largely due to adjustments 
to the rearmament programme, occurred 
during the latter part of the year, reducing 
the forward order book to more manageable 
proportions. Overseas sales leapt up imme- 
diately upon the ending in May last of the 
restrictions on aluminium exports, and 
progress here continues. 


ALUMINIUM PRICE FACTOR 

A problem of increasing concern to British 
fabricators of alum.nium is the recent insta- 
bility in the price of the metal. In only 
three years the price has risen from £90 to 
£166 per ton. While this may be largely 
attributable to the weakening of steriing in 
relation to the Canadian dollar, the fact 
remains that in this country—though not in 
the USA or Canada—the price relationship 
of aluminium to steel has moved considerably 
in favour of steel. In this situation, the full 
significance of Britain’s continuing depend- 
ence on a single supplier outside the Sterling 
Area is easily appreciated. I feel sure that 
our good Canadian friends who produce the 
aluminium will not misunderstand this com- 
ment—for we both have an important stake 
in the British aluminium industry, which we 
all believe has before it a promising future 
if it is mot priced out of the running. In 
confidence that the industry will retain its 
competitive vigour, our aluminium companies 
continue in their plans for servicing a wider 
range of industries and the development of 
new products. 


New production records were achieved by 
the Cycle Division, with exports up by 22 per 
cent, thus further consolidating T.I.’s lead as 
the world’s iargest manufacturers in the 
industry. But it was a difficult year. Shortage 
of materials hampered production in the 


earlier part, and then another series of 
economic crises wrought their worst in one 
country after another, and the exchange and 
inevitable licensing regulations which fol- 
lowed brought a number of markets to a 
virtual standstill. 


WORLD CYCLE LEAD 


It is a tribute to the competitive appeal of 
T.I. machines that the progress of the 
Division should have continued unabated in 
the teeth of this marketing tornado. It also 
offers evidence of the world prestige of 
British bicycles, demonstrating generally 
their pre-eminence in overseas markets, 
where they stand virtually unassailed by 
either Continental or Oriental competitors, 
Our efforts to develop the American market 
yielded most satisfactory results, exports to 
the United States representing more- than 
half the total exported by the British bicycle 
industry. 

Restrictions at home and bans abroad 
were enough to discourage the most stout- 
hearted, but the Electrical Division tackled 
all difficulties undismayed and finished the 
year making a not unsatisfactory contribution 
to the Group’s total profits. The question 
might be asked whether it is intended to 
discourage the use of electricity for domestic 
purposes for another generation, for it would 
seem that this is what the present policy 
means. This prolonged period of depression 
by decree is forcing householders and manu- 
facturers alike to turn their attention else- 
where. Any change of heart in national fuel 
policy would certainly receive the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of manufacturers of 
electrical goods, but there is a limit to the 
years they can wait for it. 


The serious position regarding steel sup- 
plies for the manufacture of tubes, which I 
reported last year, did not show the 
improvement we were entitled to expect. 
The various assurances we received, that 
the adverse balance would be largely 
corrected, have not as yet been implemented. 
Deliveries from the British steel industry got 
worse, and, finally, supplies from the United 
States diminished to a trickle. This situa- 
tion presented us with grave problems. With 
steel input dropping by about 25 per cent 
and with our steel stccks already seriously 
depleted by the previous year’s operations, 
the employment of some 25 per cent of the 
workers in a dozen or more of your tube 
factories was at serious risk, while the profits 
ef the Division obviously were also in 
jeopardy, 


TUBE STEEL SHORTAGE 


To overcome these formidable obstacles we 
resorted to every manner of expedient and 
compromise. The application of methods 
for the more economic use of steel was 
intensified even to the point at times which 
normally would be regatded as uneconomic. 
We searched the wide world for steel, and 
scraped the world barrel for short tubes and 
second-hand tubes and surplus tubes, all of 
which we further processed ; we reduced our 
remaining steel stocks to a bare hand-to- 
mouth level, and concentrated on manu- 
facturing the more highly finished tubes 
involving the maximum employment for our 
workpeople. We take pride in a great all- 


out and successful effort to maintain employ- 


22, 1952 
ment, turnover and profits in : ice of th 
fierce odds which confronted aid 
prices which did not reflect the to’! increas 
in costs imposed upon us. 2 

But we are still faced with the sam 
dilemma—which I submit again s inimigyj 
to the interests of the country t unless 
determined action is taken | smebody 
somewhere Britain’s precision manu 
facturers must continue to pend oq 
imported supplies for an unduly large pro. 
portion of its steel—and hard ex ence has 
shown that these supplies can dry up almos 
overnight. 

The results of the Genera! ngineering 


Division, beat all previous records, 


search for new products has met with sett 
ing success, and our activities in repairs and 
maintenance of aircraft and the design anj 
manufacture of aircraft parts have been satis. 
factorily expanded. A first year’s ownership 
of the New Conveyor Company has shown 
considerable potentialities in the manufac. 


ture of mechanical handling equipment, and 
whilst full advantage is being taken of 
present opportunities, I hope announce 
further developments on anothe: occasion, 
Since the close of the year terms have been 
agreed for the acquisition of Brookes (Old- 
bury) Limited, manufacturers of machine 
tools, 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENIS 


T.I.’s manufacturing interests and activities 
in Argentina, Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand and South Africa had shown satis- 
factory progress, the investment in each cave 
mounting in value, said Mr Stedeford. A 
new project in cycle saddle manufacture had 
been joined in South Africa. The increasing 
shift in overseas demand from consumer w 
capital goods was a trend which miny would 
not welcome, particularly those making the 


products likely to be unwanted as a result. 
It was, however, a fact which had tw be 
recognised. Nothing could be done by 
Britain to stem it, and if we did not 
co-operate other countries would. If indus- 


trialisation, with British help, led to greater 


wealth in the countries concerned, then new 
markets should open up. 
Mr Stedeford continued: Our direct 


exports for the twelve months tot. led over 
£20 million, exceeding those of the previous 
year by £3 million, thus establishing another 
all-time record for the seventh successive 
year. Part of this increase was due to rising 
prices, but there was also a greater volume of 
goods shipped. The Commonwe.!th con- 
tinued to provide our best markets. Our earn- 
ings of Canadian and United Stats dollars 
were also substantially increase This 
record, good though it may be, offers m0 
grounds for complacency. Some of u 
darker threats which confronted us [ast 
December, and which prompted the reserva 


tions. I then made, did not fully materialise, 
but they were taking their course and now 
are being joined by some equally un>'casanl 
fellow travellers. 

As to the future, I am confident «1! TL. 
will get its full share of the world trae that 
comes within our reach. We shal! .ontnue 
to devise new products and improve signs 
of old ones at attractive prices; \: shall 
endeavour to meet competition wherever W 
find it ; but it is difficult to see how further 
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jon in the volume of our direct exports 
ble under the present very difficult 
i conditions. 


/\) MONWEALTH CONSULTATIONS 


ome years, in my annual addresses, I 

ed the need for international agree- 
 varticularly on the d-stribution and 

~ pricing of raw materials. With the 

<con of the last two years before us, 

iny longer be doubt that many of 

ibles of the Sterling Area—and the 

onal payments of the United King- 
particular—are directly attributable 

of co-operation in these matters. It 

hoped that joint action by the whole 
wealth, and understanding with the 

States, will spring from the meetings 
of Prime Ministers later this month. 


Do we need further bitter evidence than 
; of 1949 and 1951 that one of the 


serious weaknesses in the Commonwealth is 
the lack of an effective system for framing 
the broad lines of economic policy month by 


month 2 Measures are taken in individual 

n the local atmosphere, often with 
(o scraping through to the immediate 
Ir would seem that only when some- 
s gone crucially wrong is enough 
ttention paid to the efforts and interests of 
other sterling countries, or, indeed, to long- 
‘erm sterling solvency. Each Commonwealth 
country’s interests are so closely and directly 
flected by the management of the Sterling 
surely it calls for something in the 


45a la 
nature of an economic consultative or advisory 
body of the Sterling Area. The sterling 
countries, however, cannot solve the inter- 
ationa! payments problem without American 
co-operanlon 

Despite a substantial and progressive 


1 British output and productivity 
since the war it is apparent that the overall 
lr is yet far from adequate, and that most 
industries are still operating at 

tially higher levels of productivity. 
Portents suggest that United States industry 
s on the verge of yet another great rise in 


roductivity. 


There is no mystery about the 
y these American developments are being 


ueved. They stem im the main from a 
icnomenal capital investment in new plant ; 
he rapidly increasing use of electronic con- 


hniques, and the further application 
ughly geared automatic production lines 
the spread, at great cost, of such devices 
iransfer system of machines. Other 
itries, too, it is believed, have travelled 
long the same way. 


BRITAIN’S ANSWER 


un’s answer to this formidable chal: 

s had to be a curtailment of develop- 
expenditure, a drastic tightening of 
edit, and additional taxes on an industry 
ready overburdened with them. We know 

he authorities are aware of the perils 
ent in such a pokey, and official hopes 

deen expressed recently that greater 
penditure on the expansion and medernisa- 
ion of industry, though far short of what is 
cded, will be possible next year. I would 
urge that the matter is of greater urgency 

‘n this. Whatever else we deny ourselves, 
ve afford—in any circumstances, and 
Parucularly in times of a production crisis— 
én conunue to “go slow ” technically while 
omer idvance at the double. 

D scuSSing incentives, Mr Stedeford con- 
‘‘uced: It may be easier and more certain of 
“Hor-term and Limited results to deny and 
Festrict instead of giving, but it is surely a 
recognisable fact that an expanding economy 
cannot be built out of a contracting share 
of the proceeds for those who are. 

'o do the building. If stinted effort incurs 
,° Unpleasant consequences and greater effort 
little Picea consequences, how can the 
‘ountry hope to get from society the purpose- 
ful endeavour it if it i i 

comfortable ware were 


HORLICKS LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Horlicks 
Limited was held on November 20th at 
Slough, Mr O. P. Horlick, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Special reference was made last year to the 
peaks achieved in turnover and profit in the 
period then under review; it was also 
explained that these results had been contri- 
buted to by a temporarily more favourable 
milk situation which had made it possible to 
discontinue the rationing of “ Horlicks” and 
also to restore to a normal level the scanty 
stocks previously carried by traders. 


It was further pointed out that the absence 
of these special factors, together with the 
continued upward trend of costs in all direc- 
tions, made it necessary to take a cautious 
view of the prospects for the year. which it 
now falls to me to survey. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profit of the group of £659,138 
compares with £711,665 for the preceding 
year, while the net profit before taxation, after 
miscellaneous income and charges have been 
brought into account, amounts to £527,222 
against £551,642. In considering the decrease 
-of £24,420, it is necessary to point out that 
it would have been £71,522 had it not been 
for a non-recurring credit of £47,102 which 
has been brought into account on this occa- 
sion and arose in the main from the disposal 
of certain redundant buildings and obsolete 
plant at our American factory. Provision for 
all taxation at home and overseas, assessed 
and assessable, requires £332,265 against 
£356,273 a year age, and leaves the net profit 
after taxation at £194,957 against £195,369 
last year. 


In many respects the period under review 
has been far from easy. Events during the 
last quarter of 1951-52 brought home to us 
the severity of the impact on some indus- 
tries, including our own, of the policy which 
the Government has been obliged to follow 
in its efforts to bridge the gap between 
imports and exports. 


PROSPECTS 


Perusal of some of my _ predecessor’s 
addresses to you on similar occasions shows 
that for various reasons he almost invariably 
found it necessary to step warily when 
prospecting in the realm of the future. I have 
a similar diffidence, as at the present time 
there are several factors, particularly in con- 
nection with our markets abroad, which, if 
not alarming, are a source of continuing 
concern. Our United States subsidiary in 
particular is the cause of anxiety, for, in addi- 
tion to the normal difficulties of the extremely 
competitive domestic market, it has, during 
the past months, had to contend with its 
full share of local labour troubles. 


On the brighter side, our home trade keeps 
up surprisingly well considering the adverse 
factors. One reason for this, which our 
researches reveal, is that Horlicks is chased 
so largely because of the know our 
public has of its contribution to family health 
and well-being. We have reason to hope that 
planning and hard work will help us pro- 
gressively to overcome the current unfavour- 
able factors, and we can also hope for some 
easing of the burden of increasing costs which 
has proved such a bugbear in recent years. 
When practicable we shall, of course, pass on 
to our censumers any substantial ameloration 
of our costs and thus make the well-known 
beneficial effects of Horlicks available to an 
even wider public. 

The report was adopted. 
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R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 


BETTER GROUP PROFIT 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
this company was held on November 17th in 
London, Mr. J. L. Milne (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The parent company, R. G. Shaw and 
Company, Limited, has two wholly-owned 
trading subsidiaries, namely, Shaw, Darby, 
and Company, Limited and Shaw Scott and 
Company, Limited. During the year under 
review the group profit was higher than in 
the previous year but, per contra, the pro- 
vision for taxation was also higher and 
absorbed much of the improvement. 


We ended up with a group profit of prac- 
tically £2,500 better than the previous year, 
when we strengthened our resources by some 
£50,000. £15,000 has been allocated to 
general reserve and £6,000 to contingencies 
reserve. After providing for this and for the 
dividend of 10 per cent, there is a group 
carry forward of £84,097, which is £29,439 
higher than last year. The group reserves 
and undistributed profits at June 30, 1952, 
are £50,439 higher than a year ago. 


Our results are to a considerable extent 
influenced by the prosperity of the Tea and 
Malayan Rubber Plantation Industries, both 
of which are passing through an unhappy 
period following falls in prices. It will not 
be easy for rubber companies to make ends 
meet on the present price level. 


As regards ourselves, conditions during 
our year to June 30th last were very good, 
but it seems unlikely that results in the 
current year will prove equally satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


CEMENTATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on December 
10th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr Harry 
Clayton : 


The trading profit for the year to March 
31, 1952, is a net figure of £510,413, again 
a record in the history of the company. 
Figures appearing im the balance sheet do 
not indicate the volume of work on which 
the company is employed and the approxi- 
mate value of uncompleted work on which 
the company was engaged at Maxch 31, 1952, 
was as last year £8 million. 


Turning to our large civil engineering 
contracts, Loch Erne was officially opened on 
October 1, 1952. The Bowland Forest 
Tunnel for the Manchester Corporation is 
maintaining good progress, while the Lawers 
Project for the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board has made an excellent start. 


We have undertaken substantial work in 
Israel during the year. In India and Pakistan 
our activities grow, and we are now reaching 
a position of being able to recoup our 
initial expenditure. 

A new activity during the year has been 
experiments in the underground gasification 
of coal. Our bored piling system has again 
been most successful and turnover has 
increased. The boring and drilling work of 
the group maintains its position among our 
major activities. Our South African com- 

ny has again had a most successful year, 

¢ have pleasure in proposing a dividend 


at the rate of 15 per cent 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED RISE IN COSTS 
MR P. H. ANDERSON’S REVIEW 


At the fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of shareholders in Johannesburg on Novem- 
ber 18th, Mr P. H. Anderson, the chairman, 
said conditions continued to be difficult in 
that the supply of non-European labour fol- 
lowed the general downward trend that has 
existed over the last few years, further restric- 
tions in the supply of power were imposed 
ind costs continued their upward inflationary 
trend, although I am pleased to say that 
there have recently been some signs of a 
slackening off in the rate at which they 
are rising. 

In my address to you last year I reviewed 
it some length the position on each of the 
five reef horizons being worked and showed 
how the. stage had been reached where 
primary development had practically ceased, 
ind operations were confined, firstly, to 
probing down the dip by means of winzes in 
an attempt to locate further zones of paya- 
bility, and secondly, to internal development 
in the more promising areas already explored 
by primary development. As was to be 
expected, there was therefore a_ further 
decrease in the development footage accom- 
plished during the year. No results of any 
significance were obtained in the various 
winzes, but some payable values were located 
on the 66th Level Main Reef drive connecting 
60 W2 and 60 El winzes. Further develop- 
ment work is being carried out in this area. 
Internal development yielded some satisfac- 
tory results and the ore reserve positions on 
the Kimberley, Main Reef Leader and Main 
Reefs improved ; but on the Bird and South 
Reefs, the two main sources of tonnage, the 
ore developed was insufficient to replace the 
ore mined from reserves during the year. A 
considerable tonnage was lost to reserves due 
to the rise in the pay limit, and there was on 
balance, therefore, a further material decrease 
in the total ore reserve. 


INCREASED TONNAGE MINED 


In view of the decrease in the labour force 
and the dislocating effects of power cuts, it is 
gratifying to note that there was a material 
increase in the tonnage mined during the 
year. This was offset to some extent by 
increased: sorting and a reduction in the 
tonnage taken from surface dumps; but 
nevertheless there was some improvement in 
the tonnage milled compared with the 
previous year. This, coupled with a small 
increase in the value of the ore treated, 
resulted in an improvement in the quantity 
of gold produced, and the total revenue was 
higher in spite of a falling off in the additional 
revenue received from sales of gold at 
enhanced prices. Due to the continued rise 
in working costs, however, the profit was 
lower, and dividends had again to be 
reduced. 

Results to date for the current financial year 
show a continuation of these tendencies. 
There has been a further decrease in the 
supply of non-European labour, with a conse- 
quent decrease in the tonnage milled. While 
there has been some increase in the yield of 
gold per ton, this has been insufficient to 
offset the reduced rate of milling, and in addi- 
tion income from sales of gold at enhance 
prices has fallen off. Total revenue has 
therefore decreased, and at the same time 
there has been a further rise in costs. Profits 
have suffered accordingly. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BLY VOORUIT ZICHT 
GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD WORKING PROFITS 


SATISFACTORY TREND OF MINING 
OPERATIONS 
MR W. M. FRAMES ON URANIUM 


PRODUCTION 


At the fifteenth annual general meeting of 
shareholders in Johannesburg on November 
18th, Mr W. M. Frames, the chairman, said, 
although there was a small improvement in 
the average number of employees in service, 
both European and native, during the year 
under review which contributed largely to 
the increase of 205,000 tons in the tonnage 
milled, compared with the figure for the 
previous year, the labour supply was far 
short of requirements and in consequence the 
mine operated at a level considerably below 
its capacity. The yield per ton milled was 
1.509 dwt lower but the increased output, 
coupled with a decrease of 10d. per ton 
milled in working costs, resulted in an in- 
crease of £168,670 in the working profit, 
which reached the record total of £7,695,319. 
The yield at 12.622 dwt. conformed more 
closely to the average value of the available 
ore reserve. During the first four months 
of the current financial year the number of 
non-Europeans in service has fallen severely 
in comparison with the figure for last year 
and in consequence the total tonnage milled 
is lower, working costs are higher and the 
working revenue less than for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


I dealt at some length last year with the 
trend of mining operations and development 
results in order that shareholders might 
appreciate the position regarding grade at 
the mine and the probable operating results 
until the area below the 7th level is 
sufficiently opened up to contribute a signifi- 
cant tonnage of ore to the mill. Since then 
progress in the sub-incline shafts has been 
satisfactory and high values have been ex- 
posed in the development so far completed 
on the 8th level in the vicinity of No. Al 
sub-incline shaft, which augurs well for 
future operations below the 7th level in the 
eastern portion of the mine. In the central 
section the limited amount of development 
accomplished exposed highly satisfactory 
values. To the west of No. 2 shaft the values 
exposed averaged 296 inch-dwt, which, 
although slightly better than the figure for 
the preceding year, continued to be con- 
siderably lower than the ‘average for the 
whole mine. 


ADDITIONAL PUMPING UNITS 


In preparation for the future sinking of 
two sub-vertical shafts near the southern 
boundary of the property to deal with the 
reef at depth, twin haulages are being driven 
southwards from the 6th Level at Numbers 
1 and 2 Shafts. The lengths of these haulages 
will be between 7,000 and 8,000 feet. The 
sub-vertical shafts will be stopped some 
distance above the reef horizon, which should 
obviate the necessity of leaving shaft pillars. 

The quantity of water pumped to the 
surface increased substantially during the 
year. The mine is equipped however with a 
pumping capacity more than sufficient to 
meet the present position. In view of the 
larger quantity of water being handled 
Capacities are being further increased by the 
installation of additional pumping units, 


which are either at the mine and 
erection or are on order for de! 
near future. 


in Course of 
Very in the 


URANIUM EXTRACTION 


During the year a revised agreeme 


: : ; nt wa 
entered into with the Atomic Energ; Board 
of South Africa in terms of which the opera- 
tions of the company for the extraction of 


uranium are to be expanded. In addition to 
treating current residues the comp 


? will 
also treat the accumulated residues from jt. 
slimes dam and a larger plant than was 
originally contemplated is therefore bile 
erected. The capital cost of the uranium 
plant is now estimated at £3,358,100 The 
whole of this amount will be provided by 
means’ of loans, which will be repayable 
solely out of the proceeds of uranium sales 


during the contracted ten-year production 
period. Shareholders will therefore not he 
called upon to provide any of the finance 
required and the company will be r of 
the capital risks incurred in erecting the 
plant. The erection of the plant is procee i. 
ing satisfactorily and it is anticipated that jt 
will be ready for operation early in 1953. _ 


‘ved of 


PROFIT MARGIN 


In terms of the revised agreement the com- 
pany will receive a higher price for its product 
than that agreed upon at the end of 1959 
Such price ensures the redemption of the 
capital cost of the plant plus interest over 
the contracted ten-year period of production 
and in addition allows a satisfactory margin 
of profit to the company. As production will 
be on a larger scale and in view of the higher 
price to be received for the product it is 
anticipated that on the basis of present taxa- 
tion costs the net profit which will accrue to 
the company will be greater than was stated 
in the directors’ report for the financial year 
ended June 30, 1951. 


Shareholders will realise that as taxation 
in regard to uranium production is on the 
same basis and formula as that applicable 
to gold mining and as the profits from the 
two sources are taxed conjointly, the capital 
expenditure of the uranium plant has brought 
about an immediate increase in the redemp- 
tion allowance. This benefit will, however, 
diminish as the wunamortised balance is 
reduced and the company will, in time, be 
faced with increased taxation and lease con- 
sideration as its taxable profit increases 


The report and accounts were adopted 


HOVIS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY DEMAND 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Hovis Limited was held on November 20th 
in London, Mr J. F. Morton (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In the accounts of the previous year, 
£100,000 was set aside to capital reserve for 
the replacement of fixed assets, ‘This year 
there has been added the sum of £85,000 
appropriated from profits (including {20,000 
by a subsidiary) and £70,000 transferred 
from Contingencies Reserve. The object i 
view is to build up the reserve in order that, 
as and when it becomes necessary to repiace 
any of the existing assets, provision wil) nave 
been made to meet the increased cost o! re 
placement, which will not have been provide 
by the normal depreciation based on past 
costs. 


As it is considered essential to make the 
provisions to which I have referred and to 
conserve the group’s finances to meet ‘em, 
it has been decided to propose the cap!iaiist- 
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n of pa the undivided profits neces- 
a 1 —— back into the business and to 
ty Ordinary Stockholders as fully paid 

‘ew Ordinary 5s. share for every 
anits of Ordinary Stock held. 


‘emand for Hovis continues to be 
most factory. The control of flour mill- 
»ons continues to be exercised by 
-y of Food, but it is hoped that 
“that are being made to eres a 
freedom to encourage en rise 
te efficiency will be successful. We 
ve aided in keeping alive these 
‘nies of a progressive business 
by the operations of our sub- 
ests excluded from control. 
t was adopted, and the capitalisa- 
ipproved. 





:YSTONE KNITTING 
MIELS 928) 


PERIOD OF EXCEPTIONAL DIFFICULTY 


~~ 


-y-fourth ordinary general meet- 

Kevstone Knitting Mills (1928) 

vas held on November 19th at 
Elstree, Hertfordshire. 

N. Lewis (chairman and managing 

vho presided, in the course of his 


The company’s trading in the first six 
f the year under review was profit- 
‘ble. but the sudden cancellation of export 
ders and the equally sudden decline in home 

detrimentally affected the results 

the next six months’ period to a very 
considerable extent. Losses were incurred 
due to the reduction made in the controlled 
selling prices of our main hosiery product 
tockings at a time when production 

costs were rising. The sudden withdrawal 
of the utility schedules had the effect of 
mmediately dating certain of the company’s 
ind thus making them saleable only 
lerably reduced prices. These unusual 


onditions made the period one of excep- 
nal difficulty. 
Despite the setbacks reference to the balance 
sheet will assure you of the company’s strong 
position. The company’s freehold properties, 


plant, machinery and other fixed assets which 
cost £491,943 have been written down by no 
ess than £253,115 and are included at 
28 */& 


urt issets at June 30, 1952, are shown 
£300,868, and in reaching this figure stock 
‘ written down to cover all reduc- 
nons which were apparent to your directors 
late of these accounts. 
the reasons already mentioned, the 
ling after providing for depreciation 
{20,622 and bringing into credit a net 
f £14,704 in respect of taxation, has, 
1 regret to say, resulted in a loss of £30,653. 


company had retained from profits 
' previous years £87,339 it was decided to 
Pay the interest of 4 per cent on the funding 
ind a dividend of 5 per cent on 
‘erred ordinary shares on July Ist 
nd you will be asked to agree to the 
recommendation to pay a dividend 
©! > per cent on the deferred ordinary shares. 
i nce of profits to be carried forward 
n be £45,174, 
‘| regard to future prospects, although the 
out > still unsettled, I am pleased to be 


me 


a © inform you that for the period since 
June last sales show a considerable improve- 
me over the figures for the same period 


oe preceding year and if this improve- 
‘cnt 1s maintained I hope to be in a position 
© report more favourably next year. 

The report was adopted. 


DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR’S 
TRADING 


MR G. M. WRIGHT’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of 
Debenhams Limited will be held on 
December llth at the Wigmore Hall, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr G. M. Wright 
ACA, cifculated with the report and 
accounts : 

Shareholders may remember that in my last 
review I thought it prudent to take a cautious 
view of the immediate outlook and refrain 
from giving any forecast of the prospects for 
the coming year. I think they must agree that 
this attitude has been justified y events: 

The year under review, far from bring- 
ing any relaxation of our difficulties, proved 
to be a most anxious and disturbing period, 
calculated to tax to the utmost the resource- 
fulness of all engaged in our businesses. 


The directors’ report shows the balance on 
profit and loss account of £1,855,400. 
Debenture interest, trustees’ fees and direc- 
tors’ fees, £74,992, and the amount required 
for national taxation, both current and future, 
£1,041,000, are deducted, leaving £739,408. 
The balance brought forward from last year, 
£406,817, is added ; the payments of the pre- 
ference dividends and the interim dividend of 
fourpence per share on the ordinary shares 
are deducted and the directors recommend 
that from the available balance £50,000 be 
placed to reserves, £150,000 be provided 
against stock contingencies and, as last year, 
a final dividend of elevenpence per share be 
paid on the ordinary shares, making one 
shilling and threepence per share for the year. 
The resultant carry forward is £419,125, an 
increase of £12,308. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Taxation once again takes its very heavy 
toll. The amount of £1,041,000 which is to 
be set aside is no less than 58 per cent of 
our company’s profit and if to that figure is 
added tax deducted from salaries and wages 
and purchase tax charged to customers, you 
will appreciate the enormous sums for which 
your company is responsible to the Govern- 
ment. As from January Ist last, a further 
burden has been introduced in the form of 
the excess profits levy and although I am 
advised that no liability arises in respect of 
the period under review, I must express my 
disagreement with a fiscal policy which exerts 
yet further pressure on the financial resources 
of the country’s industry and commerce. 


The fall in net profit from £3,590,610 to 
£3,194,943 bears witmess to the difficult 
trading conditions which the group experi- 
enced in common with its competitors and 
upon which I have already spoken. I am 
sure, however, it is gratifying to our share- 
holders to note that, notwithstanding this 
reduction in profits, the amount carried 
forward in the group after charging taxation, 
setting aside reserves and paying the same 
dividends as last year, has increased in total 
by £212,459. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard co the future, the outlook is 
still very unsettled and if caution was 
advisable last year in predicting the course of 
events it is not less necessary today. I can only 
say that we are constantly endeavouring to 
find ways and means of improving the effici- 
ency of every branch of our organisation. Our 
interests are well-spread, we have ample 
financial resources and shareholders may rest 
assured that no effort will be spared to 
promote the welfare of the company. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


HEAVY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Eastwoods Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 20th in London. 


Mr George W. A. Miller, FCIS (chairman 
and managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: The consolidated balance sheet 
of Eastwoods and its subsidiaries showed the 
written down value of fixed assets last year 
amounting to £1,786,000, to which we have 
added during the year £359,000 in capital 
development. 

Current assets include  stock-in-trade 
£881,000 and debtors £902,000. These two 
items show substantial increases reflecting 
the overall expansion of the business. 

The development expenditure is already 
producing valuable results beyond all earlier 
expectations, and the current assets are 
actually £336,000 higher at a total of 
£1,877,000. 


Share capital and capital reserves are 
unaltered at £1,950,000. The general reserve 
has been increased to £350,000 by a further 
transfer of £50,000 out of the profits of this 
year, and revenue reserves and surplus now 
total £513,000. 


The tax equalisation account stands at 
£100,000, having been augmented this year 
by £15,000 in respect of initial allowances 
carried forward, plus a further £15,000 from 
taxation provided in previous years but now 
found to be in excess of requirements. Quite 
apart from, and additional to, the amount of 
£149,000 set aside to meet current taxation 
liabilities the joint reserves for taxes now 
total £273,000. 3 

In view of our widening sphere of activi- 
ties and the general expansion of the business 
as a whole, current liabilities and miscellane- 
ous provisions are much higher with a total 
of £948,000 against £606,000. 

We usually supply a diagram showing 
what happens to the money received from 
every pound’s-worth of goods made, sold and 


delivered by your group for the year ended 
March 31, 1952. 


The diagram can be best described as 
follows: 


. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


Per 20s. of sales turnover. 
Manufacturing materials, transport, 
repairs, and spares, supplies and 
services, local rates, insurances, 


and general expenses ............... as 

Employees’ wages, salaries, and 
Gener DEMONS i ions ek 3 
Taxation on profits of the year ... 1 8 
Depreciation and amortisation ...... 0 ill 
Re-invested in the business ......... 0 6 

Dividends on Preference and 
ON MNOONE 6 ari sccccpecccacdanies e=§ 
20 0 


When the figures of production and sales 
for the postwar years are compared it will 
be seen how persistently our efforts in sup- 
port of rearmament, housing, and export 
have resulted in turning out essential 
materials in larger quantity, better variety, 
and improved quality in parallel with the 
avowed policy of expansion and mechanisa- 
* tion. 

Old layouts have been reorganised, old 
processes abandoned, works rebuilt and ex- 
tended, and indeed there is hardly a single 
direction in which one could not say that 
these influences are at work throughout the 
organisation and that present successes are 
the combined result of all those efforts, 


The report was adopted. 
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COCHRAN & COMPANY, 
ANNAN 


(Engineers and Boilermakers) 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Cochran & Company, Annan, Limited, was 
held on November 14th in London. 


Mr R. P. W. Adeane, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech, said: 
The trading profit at £221,737, as against 
£178,314, is the highest in the history of the 
company. In spite of this the net profit, after 
taxation, was not much higher at £68,234 as 
against £65,334 last year. 


Whilst the year under review was a satis- 
factory one, it was not an easy one. Low 
deliveries of steel from our suppliers caused 
us in turn to disappoint many of our valued 
customers, a matter which has caused us 
grave concern, and the fact that orders have 
continued, and still continue, to flow in is a 
sign of the high esteem in which our products 
are held. 

I am convinced that we are going into a 
period of intense competition in which only 
the fittest will survive. In search of new 
markets your directors have, during the year, 
visited South Africa, East Africa, Canada, 
Scandinavia, the Middle East and several 
countries in Europe. 

That your directors believe in the future 
of the company is shown by the considerable 
extensions ‘in the works to improve our 
capacity, which are being carried out. This 
year is the seventy-fifth year since the first 
Cochran boiler was constructed. During the 
last three-quarters of a century it has steadily 
grown in popularity, and with the improve- 
ment in steel supplies, which we anticipate 
and which has already made itself felt, I con- 
sider the outlook for the future to be good. 


The report was adopted. 


KOLAR GOLD MINING 
COMPANIES 


MYSORE, CHAMPION REEF, 
OOREGUM, NUNDYDROOG 


At the annual general meetings of the 
above named companies, held at Oorgaum on 
November 10, 1952, at which the results for 
the nine months ended December 31, 1951, 
were considered, Mr Arthur H. E. Taylor, 
in the chair, referred to the fall in the price 
of gold in the early part of this year, from 
Rs.294 per oz to Rs.233 per oz and reported 
that there had been a further fall in the price 
recently and that sales are now being effected 
at around Rs.220 per oz. This fall is having 
a serious effect upon the KGF companies’ 
earnings. 

Mr Taylor gave figures which showed a 
substantial increase in production of the 
KGF companies, except Champion Reef. 
As a result of the setbacks and the fall in 
the price of gold, Mr Taylor said the divi- 
dend of the Champion Reef (KGF) company 
for 1952 is likely to be considerably lower 
than 15 per cent. 


The chairman said there is little prospect 
of any dividend for the current year from the 
Ooregum (KGF) company. For the Mysore 
company the dividend is likely to be meagre. 
The excellent developments and increase in 
ore reserves in the Nundydroog Mine, 
enabling the operating company to increase 
its output substantially, should make an in- 
crease in dividends from that company 
possible, provided the gold price does not 
fall further. 


Mr Taylor said the present rate of output 
‘of the Ooregum mine could not be main- 
tained and that under present conditions, 
mining has become unprofitable. He said 


that schemes for the Ooregum (KGF) com- 
pany to amalgamate with or to sell its under- 
taking to the Champion Reef (KGF) com- 
pany were being considered and when the 
ultimate scheme is complete particulars will 
be put before the members of the Champion 
Reef and Ooregum sterling companies. When 
the scheme has been settled it is the inten- 
tion to liquidate the two sterling companies. 


The chairman referred to the Indian super 
tax which has to be paid by the sterling 
companies on any dividend received from the 
KGF companies ; this tax, he said, would be 
avoided’ by distributing the shares in the 
KGF companies to the stockholders of the 
respective sterling companies. 

Mr Taylor said the Mysore and Nundy- 
droog (KGF) companies needed the financial 
support of the sterling companies, but as soon 
as it is possible to do so, without jeopardising 
the position of the Mysore and Nundydroog 
(KGF) companies, it is the intention to 
liquidate the respective sterling companies. 

When the Mysore, Champion Reef and 
Nundydroog companies are liquidated, the 
shares in the respective KGF companies will 
be distributed to the members with the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the respective UK invest- 
ments. On the liquidation of the Ooregum 
company, the proceeds of the sale of its 
investments and of its other assets resulting 
from the scheme to be adopted, will be dis- 
tributed to its members. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER. 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Hoscote Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on December 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. B. Egmont 
Hake, CBE, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1952: 


The lower levels in the price of rubber and 
the higher costs of production during the 
financial year under review—both features 
common to estates operating in Malaya— 
leave us with a trading profit well below the 
figure earned in the previous year: it was 
£80,792 against £208,281 in 1950-51. Taxa- 
tion accounts for £44,687, which leaves us 
with £36,105. 


Our cost of production was higher than we 
could have wished, our estates being in dis- 
tricts specially affected by communist intimi- 
dation. A drive for cheaper production is 
under way on all our properties, and with the 
fall in the price of the commodity some 
adjustment in wages has already been nego- 
tiated. In recommending a dividend of 15 
per cent, we shall be reducing the carry- 
forward from £17,814 to £15,782; this your 
board feel can safely be dofie in view of the 
strength of the company’s financial position. 
Production for the year was 2,341,649 Ib 
against 2,440,078 lb for the previous year. 
These quantities are below the company’s 
potential, which in normal conditions could 
well be 3 million Ib. 


_ The industry has now moved into a situa- 
tion where there is an abundance of natural 
rubber, and consequently into a pefiod of 
severe competition with the synthetic pro- 
duct. Producers are willing enough to face 
the realities of free and fair competition 
with an alternative product which has come 
to stay, but the competition we are now 
facing is heavily loaded against us by the 
restrictive practices of US Government 


agencies. One relates to what is called the 
mandatory use of synthetic rubber which has 
the effect of compelling manufacturers to 
produce and use GRS up to a minimum 
of 450,000 tons: present legislation calls. for 
a compulsory minimum of only 200,000 tons, 
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but government agencies admir, Stering the | 
law have arbitrarily raised this : 450,009 | 


tons. Another is the arbitrary fixing, )y 

US authorities who own the plinis of - 
price of synthetic rubber at a figure A. 
does not reflect normal priya): _ 


pricing practices. industry 

The effect of these protective measures ; 
: : I 
in the first place to narrow > area of 
competition, and then to force down th 
price of natural to the level of th. rtificially 
low price, at which even for ef ent a 
ducers there is not a sufficien: margin’ of 
profit, after the excessive taxation which they 
suffer, to cover the cost of rep!inting anj 
replacements. This compulsory use ¢f 
synthetic rubber no longer has justifica. 
tion mow that there is an al dance of 
rubber and a stockpile of natur:! rubber o 
well over a million tons ; and hould be 
the constant aim of British macy. a 
the highest levels, to press the US Gover. 
ment to get rid of it, as wel! {0 price 
synthetic more realistically—no: only i, 
justice to natural producers bur !so for the 
sake of the economiic and pol: stability 
of South-East Asia, and the maintenance of 
the sterling area’s dollar earn Given 


complete freedom of competition, natury 
rubber could be expected to - a good 
account of itself. 


LEETHEMS (TWILEITD 


FACTORS AFFECTING RISULTS 


The twenty-fourth annual gener! meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
November 20th at Portsmouth, Mr C. 


Reynolds, JP (chairman and manogin 
tor), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu 
lated review: 


The first months of 


the financial year 
witnessed normal and satisfactory trading and 
profits. Towards the end of October 1 
marked change commenced in > textile 
trade. Following a period of exceptionally 
high prices for the cloth necessary to main- 
tain production, trade deteriorated and was 
accompanied by a fall in cloth prices to more 
reasonable levels. We were left with no 
alternative but to bear the eSs Costs 
incurred, This and increased costs atin- 
butable te short time working in the factories, 
accounts for the decrease in trading: profits. 
Measured by volume, the decline in pro 
duction was more pronounced for port sales 
than that for the home market ; the later 
being less than at one time feared ; 
Sales are again buoyant and, ked by 
a very satisfactory order book, we af 
encouraged to believe that the trouzh of the 


depression is passed. 
We are happy to state that the extension 


of our Kingston (Portsmouth) factory, referred 
to in previous reports, has come (© [ruiton 
The advantages are already appare: 

We recommend that the final d:sir:buton 
on the ordinary shares be 6 per cent (les 
income tax), making 9 per cent for the yeal. 


The report was adopted. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 


this office not later than Wedne 


of each week and should be addressed 
to: 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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LIVING WITH THE DOLLAR 





The Delicate Crusade 


HE Commonwealth Prime Ministers will meet in 

London next week to face an agenda that is baffling 
in its complexity, but grandiose in its design. There is 
now not much secret about their aims. They will seek 
to chart a course that would lead the sterling area nearer 
—at any rate, somewhat nearer—to lasting dollar 
balance ; and then, with this chart as their testimonial, 
they will ask President Eisenhower for help in establish- 
ing a bolder and less restricted system of world trade. 
The emphasis will be on the strategy for advance to 
convertibility, not on the tactics for retreat from crisis. 
In Mr Churchill’s mind—and, so long as the design is 
still innocent of aggravating detail it is Mr Churchill's 
mind that matters—this is to be Casablanca, not 
Dunkirk. 


It will be a tragedy if these high hopes disintegrate 
as soon as they reach solid ground. But, if they are not 
to do so, the proposals that emerge from this conference 
will have to satisfy three exacting tests: First, they will 
have to be sufficiently ambitious to capture the imagina- 
tion of the new American Government ; secondly, they 
will have to impose a sufficient degree of economic disci- 
‘pline upon the Commonwealth to deserve that capture ; 
and thirdly—and most important—they will have to be 
sufficiently realistic to work. 


There are signs, unfortunately, that the last hurdle 
may also be the most difficult to surmount. In recent 
months a surprising number of leading bankers and 
public servants on both sides of the Atlantic, looking out 
upon the sorry mess of postwar exchange controls, have 
become converted to the philosophy of Rupert Brooke’s 
fish : 

“ This life cannot be All,” they swear, 
“For how unpleasant, if it were !” 


This emotion, with a few technical trimmings, has been 
the main force behind the recent agitation in favour of 
a dash for sterling convertibility and for freedom in the 
exchanges. It is true that the United Kingdom sponsors 
of this dash have not meant quite what the Americans, 
and some sterling dominions, thought they did ; in par- 
ticular, the United Kingdom’s conception of converti- 
bility has always been that foreign countries that earn 
sterling should be given the unfettered right to buy 
dollars from the sterling area central pool, not that British 
countries should ease their own restrictions on dollar 
imports in any way. But since a programme for some 
such move to freedom—with a few conditionals added 
and some second thoughts put in—may still be the basis 
of the British proposals to be. put before the Common- 
wealth conference, there is a clear need to examine the 
sort of world trading system in which such an experi- 


ment, and if possible something wider, could 


sSibly 

work. 
That, in brief, is the object of this survey. There are 
three lines along which the examination needs 0 pro. 
gress. The first of the five following articles makes q 
sober—which unfortunately means a depressing assess- 
ment of the supply of dollars that is likely to become 


available to the free world in the next few years. The 
conclusion emerges that it will be a very difficult task to 
keep the world dollar gap below $5 billion a year—or 
indeed below $10 billion a year if exchange and impor 
controls are to be significantly eased. The third article 
examines what progress the Commonwealth could make 
towards achieving its share of this difficult task ; its con- 
clusion is that the Commonwealth could certainly 
do something—chiefly by curbing its two major extrava- 
gances, the uneconomic industrialisation programmes in 
the dominions and. the uneconomic sheltering of 
consumer goods industries in the United Kingdom. At 
least so long as it continues to shelter behind the barrier 
of the present import controls, it should be possible for 
the Commonwealth to improve on its performances of 
the last seven years, which have never progressed beyond 
a fleeting dollar balance every other year, when its stocks 
have been running down and American production has 
been running up. 


But the dominant conclusion remains that any further 
advance—to the sort of world that was dreamed about at 
Havana and talked about at Bretton Woods—could only 
be achieved within the framework of a new international 
payments system. The last of the articles in this survey 
sketches a suggested framework for such a system. In 
brief, the main proposal is that if the United States (or 
any other creditor country) continues to run a large 
external surplus, and thus piles up claims on other 
countries that it-does not immediately wish to use, it 
should do so in a way that will not have a disastrous effect 
on international liquidity ; in other words, its central 
banking system should be prepared to hold these claims 
in media other than (though equal in value to) dollars or 
gold withdrawn from other people’s attenuated reserves. 
Quite clearly, any such system would have to be guarded 
by many watchdogs if worldwide inflation is to be held 
in check; and quite clearly, too, the decision whether to 
introduce such a system would have to depend who ly on 
the judgment of the new government in the | nited 
States. All that can be urged from this side of the Atlantic 
is that any serious American observer with access ‘0 the 
public ear should examine the case carefully,-and sould 
not delude himself or his public that there is any <asict 
way to a world of freer, non-discriminating trade. |‘ 's4 
delicate “hothouse flower that freer traders are try \2 \ 
make burgeon ; and it could so easily be destroye:’ by 4 
premature blast of political wind. 
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| is against this background that the non-dollar 
| orld needs to scout where it is going and look where 
leap. The first results of any such scouting are 


hard/* encouraging to complacency. They suggest that 


ar problem is not merely not likely to get better ; 
pecial steps are taken by both the Americans and 
istomers, the problem is actually likely to get 


wee [The reader should be forewarned that the 
‘nalvsis in this article (which deals with the likely 
develooment of United States demand for imports) and 
in the first part of the following article (which will deal 
with the prospects for United States overseas invest- 
men going to sound singularly depressing. A road 


m to open up at the end of the tunnel, but it is 
ig to be an easy one to tread. 


nol 
LIU 3 big 


Scope of the Problem 


In five of the seven postwar years the United States 
surplus on current account has amounted to between 
$s and $8 billion ; the exceptions were 1947, when its 
surt hot up (exceptionally) to $114 billion, and 1950, 
when it came down (probably even more exceptionally) 
to $2.2 billion. On present trends, the gap is likely to 
remain of this order even if discriminatory restrictions 
| by most other countries against imports from 
the United States continue in force. If ever these 
restrictions were lifted, the gap would widen much 
further still. 


IMposes 


All this is a relatively new problem, for before the 
war there was no such thing as a serious dollar gap 
shortage. Between 1934 and 1938 America’s exports 
averaged about $2.7 billion a year and its imports 


Chasm or Gap? 


about $2.4 billion a year, so that its total surplus on 
current account (including invisibles but excluding silver 
purchases) was kept down to an annual average of about 
$470 million. This was a smaller surplus than Britain 
ran in the days when it was the leading world industrial 
power and thus the fountain head of international invest- 
ment. It is true that the United States was unfortunately 
not a fount of overseas investment just before the war ; 
after investing abroad up to $1 billion a year in the 
twenties, it recoiled like a burned child in the thirties ; 
and after 1934 it began to import about a billion dollars 
a year of foreign funk money instead. But this was hardly 
to be regarded as a durable feature of international trade, 
and in any case the annual production of over $900 
million of newly mined gold outside the United States 
went a long way to finance it. 


What then have been the reasons for the deterioration 
in the postwar years? The charts accompanying this 
article tell the story in detail. It will be seen that the 
answer lies mainly in the fact that while the volume of 
America’s imports in the postwar years has never risen 
by as much as 30 per cent above the 1937 level, its 
exports have been consistently between 80 and 160 per 
cent above it. In the fourteen years to 1951 America’s 
production nearly doubled and its exports much more 
than doubled, but its imports increased by only 26 per 
cent. 


Raw Material Imports 


All available evidence suggests that this lag in imports 
is not a short-term aberration but a long-term fact. 
Unfortunately, this judgment must apply both to 
future American demand for imports of raw 
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materials (on which the evidence recently collected by 
the Paley Commission has been widely misunderstood) 
and to future demand by the United States for other 
sorts of imports, especially “ tariff-protected ” manufac- 
tures. These two vistas now need to be scanned in turn. 

Nearly three-fifths of US imports consist of raw or 
semi-manufactured materials for industrial use. In the 
late twenties and early thirties, the ratio between the 
value of imported raw materials and the total value of 
US manufactures varied between 7 and 8} per cent ; it 
was falling fairly rapidly just before the war and by the 
late forties (before the distortions introduced by rearma- 
ment) it seemed to have settled down at between 3 and 
4 per cent. American industry has been economising 
in the use of raw materials, finding synthetic substitutes 
from domestic production and making much more 
intelligent use of scrap. It is true, as the Paley Com- 
mission has pointed out, that the United States is now 
near to exhausting some of its domestic raw material 
resources, especially in metals; but this seems more 
likely to benefit its immediate neighbours—in Canada 
and northern Latin America—than anybody else. If the 
big investment schemes presaged by this emerging gap 
in American metal resources do in fact take place in these 
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neighbouring areas, the capital equipment to carry them 
through must be expected to come mainly from the 
United States, and the upsurge in local incomes 
associated with these schemes will be spent mainly on US 
consumer goods—because of the geographical propin- 
quity of tastes, if of nothing else. In other words, the 
dollar area may grow larger, but the dollar gap, for all 
countries outside the Americas, will not thereby grow 
less. 

This implication of the recent report of the Paley Com- 
mission has not been sufficiently recognised, either in 
the United States or abroad. In particular it is not 
generally known that that report was a quite frightening 
document for the sterling area. One of the chief tasks 
of the Paley Commission was to collect some detailed, 
and many vague, estimates of demand for imported 
raw materials in 1975—0on the very sweeping assumption 
that American industrial production, following the trend 
of the past century, would have exactly doubled by then. 
The commission estimated that America’s demand for 
some metals would increase by 200 or 300 per cent, but 
that its demand for rubber and tin would fall and its 
demand for fibres would lag well behind the trend of 
production and incomes. Of those industrial materials 
for which the commission gave detailed estimates, there 
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were eight (wool, rubber, tin, manganese, copper 
chrome and bauxite) that are exported by the sterlin 
Commonwealth ; these commodities brought in som 
$620 million—or nearly 40 per cent of the sterlins shes’ 
total dollar earnings—in 1950. Even if the C ens 
wealth maintains its share of the American marke: jp each 
of these commodities (and that means that it would hay 
to increase its production of some of the me : 


lead, 


: a ae : als sub. 
stantially) the rise in its earnings from those of +). eight 
commodities for which demand is expected to increase 


would actually be offset by a decline in earnings from 
those for which demand is expected to droop ; in fact 
at 1950 prices, the sterling Commonwealth’s to:a] eam. 
ings from these eight commodities would fall from $620 
million in 1950 to under $515 million in 1975 
Admittedly, this gloomy arithmetic takes at face valie 
the commission’s very suspect estimate of a Precipitate 
fall in US imports of natural rubber (by $200 million 
at 1950 prices) ; but even if allowance is made for this, 
the prospect for a notable increase in dollar earnings from 
sterling area raw materials in the next twenty years does 
not seem very bright. And this, be it remembered, is on 
the assumption that American production doubles by 
1975 ; which means that the supply of American goods 
that the outside world would like to buy is presumably 
expected to double too. : 


The Tariff Delusion 


What now of the prospect for United States imports 
of food.and manufactured goods ? Unfortunately these, 
too, seem certain to increase less than proportionately 
with American national income. In the late twenties and 
the thirties the United States imported between 4 and 5 
per cent of its food ; since the war the proportion has 
hovered on either side of 3 per cent. There may be some 
reversal of this trend in the near future ; as America 
grows ever richer—and its population larger—it will be 
surprising if there is not some relative drift from the land. 
But foreign dairying interests, who have had some 
unpleasant experiences in the United States market in 
the recent past, would do well to remember that any 
drift from the farm is bound to be slow, so long as the 
manufacture of feather beds for farmers is the main 
competitive industry for the congressionally inclined. 

United States imports of manufactures, which repre- 
sented between 3 and 3} per cent of total consumer 
expenditure on non-food items in the thirties, have also 
lagged since the war ; in the last five years the average 
proportion has been nearer 2 per cent. This decline has 
occurred despite a reduction of over 60 per cent in the 
United States tariff on dutiable imports between 1937 
and 1951; in other words, even if the whole of the 
remaining tariff were swept away in the next twenty 
years, the consequent gain to foreign exporters would not 
be as great as that which they have secured—and been 
unable to make much use of—in the last fifteen. This 
statistic illuminates the two sides of the great tariff 
delusion, which is as self-righteously believed in on this 
side of the Atlantic as it is fearfully clung to on the other. 
Because of these false fears the political obstacles in the 
way of further tariff reductions in America are very great; 





indeed, in 1953, when the United States Trade Agree 
ments Act (on which all the GATT concessions hang) 
comes up for congressional renewal, non-dollar countries 
are likely to be on the defensive on this battleground. 
But even if the defence is successfully accomplished, and 
American liberals succeed in further assaults on 2 t 
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cructure that is admittedly a disgrace to the world’s 
leading creditor nation, the outside world should not 
- that its opportunities for earning dollars will be 
» and immediately strengthened thereby. Total US 
- of manufactured goods subject to tariff amounted 
» $1 billion in 1951. The remaining tariff is not 
, that its removal could be expected to lead to more, 
at very best, than a doubling of the present rate of 
these imports—and more probably to an increase of 50 
per cent oF less. 
rhe blunt fact is that the domestic productive facilities 
and marketing institutions that have been created behind 
the American tariff wall are now so firmly entrenched 
that it is an exorbitantly expensive business to start up in 
competition with them. This does not mean that foreign 
exporters should not make every effort to overcome these 
difficulties ; it simply means that they should not expect 
that reductions in the United States tariff can signifi- 
cantly help them in their task. The best that the outside 
world can reasonably hope for is that the Customs 
Simplification Act, which would remove certain barriers 
to imports into the United States caused by tariff pro- 
cedure rather than. tariff rates, will eventually pass 
through Congress ; and that some effort may be made to 
modify or repeal the legislation that requires the US 
Tariff Commission to recommend (though it does not 
require the President to enforce) an increase in duties, 
if it finds that a domestic industry stands to be injured 
by any tariff reduction caused by a trade agreement. 


The Emerging Gap 


The prospect emerges formidably that there is little 
likelihood of American imports coming to bear a larger 
proportion of American national income over the next 
few years—the proportion is more likely to fall still 
further. There are, moreover, three further factors that 
need to be taken into account. First, this discussion has 
so far been set in the context of continuing boom. The 
Economic Co-operation Administration has estimated, 
from analyses of experience in the slump of 1930 and the 
recessions of 1938 and 1949, that when United States 
consumption falls by 4 per cent, its total imports fall by 
about a quarter and its imports from the sterling area by 
about a third ; it would be optimistic to suppose that there 
will not be some setbacks of a larger order than this in the 
next twenty years. Secondly, it must be. remembered 
that American industry is now replacing its machinery 
at least twice as fast as is British industry ; it is therefore 
lengthening its already long lead in competitive efficiency 
with every year that passes. This advantage may be 
partly offset by a faster increase in labour costs in 
‘America than Britain—and/or (probably and) a further 
preciation of sterling against the dollar. But in the 
modern world the advantage in exploitation of new 
ventions and new techniques will be with those who 
"Me access to new capital equipment, not to cheaper 
) ‘Thirdly, if American demand for any particular 

nodity imports (such as South African uranium) 

increase notably, then America can resort to bulk 
ing and prevent the terms of trade from turning 

‘st it by exploiting the sheer force of its bargaining 
power. Mr Stuart Symington (in the case of tin) and 
“\" Jess Larsen (in the case of rubber) used this weapon 
vialist and monopolistic exploitation against Malaya 
Bolivia in 19513 and they gained considerable 
tical popularity in a country whose liking for free 
“ctprise tends to be outweighed by its suspicion that 
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it is always being done down by clever foreigners, 
whether ‘in dhotis or striped pants. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that some of these prognoses 
are too gloomy, but it will be surprising if all of them are. 
They suggest that the natural growth of America’s need 
for imports cannot be expected to go very far towards 
closing the now customary dollar gap of between $5 and 
$8 billion a year, even if American production continues 
to rise and with it America’s demands for imports of 
materials. The second condition would imply a further 
rise in the dollar incomes of the producers of such 
materials, but it would not guarantee the closing of the 
gap, unless exports from the United States were screwed 
down to or below their present level. How then is the 
gap to be financed ? 


In postwar years it has been financed by between $44 
and $6} billion of annual “foreign aid,” and between 
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Factors reducing dollar gap between 1937 and year in question 
are shown on the left of each pair of blocks, and those increasing 
it on the right. 
$700 and $1,700 million of “ remuneration-secking ” 
investment (including dollar investment by such institu- 
tions as the International Bank). Foreign aid obviously 
cannot go on for ever ; the countries of the Common- 
wealth and Western Europe cannot really expect to 
continue to enjoy a tolerable standard of life largely 
because—and this is a statistic that should be pinned up 
in every trade union committee room—each American 
worker continues to lend or give to them between 9s. and 
14s. of his weekly wage. 


But if foreign aid is to taper off and American imports 
are not to be spontaneously increased, then one of three 
things will have to happen : 

Either American investment overseas will have to 
go up 

Or other ways of injecting dollars into the free 
world will have to be found 

Or American exports will have to go down. 


It is to the discussion of the first two of these possi- 
bilities that the next article in this survey is devoted. 
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First Planks for the Bridge 


W ‘at, first, are the prospects that “ remuneration- 
seeking ” dollar investment will increase above 
its recent average of rather over $1 billion a year ? They 
are frankly not very bright, except perhaps for investment 
in Canada and in primary producing ventures in Latin 
America (which, together with the oil areas of the Middle 
East, have absorbed the lion’s share of direct American 
overseas investment in the postwar years). 


There are two essential differences between the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom in its industrial heyday and 
that of the United States today. First, nineteenth- 
century Britain was a tight little island which depended 
on overseas sources for much of its food and raw 
materials, and which could start up primary producing 
ventures overseas in the sure knowledge that it would 
want to buy the fruits that came out of them. Incidentally, 
the fact: that the bulk of Britain’s imports in this period 
were primary essentials, while many of its exports were 
already secondary inessentials, meant that the British 
economy tended to relapsé into a deficit in times of 
slump ; as a result, the years in which private investors 
were inhibited against pumping out sterling on capital 
account happened to be the years in which the country 
was pumping sterling out on current account instead. It 
was for this reason that there was no such thing as a 
sterling shortage in the nineteenth century. The United 
States, on the other hand, is a vast and remarkably self- 
supporting sub-continent, and the years of recession in 
which its businessmen will be most inhibited from invest- 
ing abroad are likely to be the years in which the country 
will be running a very large current surplus indeed. 


A second major difference between the mid- 
nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries lies in the 
changed political climate for foreign investment. In 
part, this is a matter of changing power and changing 
fashions in diplomacy ; there were no Abadans in Lord 
Palmerston’s day. In part it is an effect, as well as a 
cause, of the very size of the dollar gap ; in a world in 
which American businessmen could feel sure that they 
would always be able to draw back their profits (and, 
if need be, their capital) in dollars, dollar investment in 
foreign countries: might increase—especially if it was 
fostered by a favourable tax policy both in the United 
States and overseas. The easing of this particular 
transfer problem might be one of the major contribu- 
tions that would flow from the setting up of a new 
payments system—but to postulate such a solution at 
this juncture is to answer a question by assuming the 
initial question-mark away. 


Prosperity through Point Four ? 


The next possibility to be considered is that of United 


States Government investment which is not motivated 
by purely commercial considerations—in particular, of 
course, the generous concept of Point Four aid for under- 
developed countries. This year Point Four aid is expected 
to reach some $350 million and this figure is more likely 
to rise than fall in the next year or two. The programme, 


as at present conceived, is one for making .yailabjs 
American expertise and technique, not for providing 
substantial injections of dollar capital ; it has never been 
intended that Point Four aid itself should 1ise from 
millions to billions. But there is perhaps a hope tha 
projects for lending to under-developed countries may 
capture the imagination, both of American officialdom 
and of private American foundations, rather more easily 
than projects for making similar loans to America’s 
industrial competitors. The outside world shou!d do alj 


it can to keep this generous impulse flowing. The other 
developed countries such as Britain should constantly 
aim at a surplus in their overseas payments, in order to 
be able to add their dimes to American dollars ip 
developing the neglected areas. Up to now, Britain has 
not been doing this ; it has been lending to the developed 
dominions but borrowing from the undeveloped colonies 
on a scale (in relation to income per head) that has not 
been far below its borrowing from the United States. 
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But, even if the development of backward areas 
becomes part of an integrated international desizn, "' 
would be idle to suppose that it will do much to bridge 
an annual dollar gap that seems likely to be measured 
in billions of dollars. In the first place, many «! the 
dollars that are lent will be used for additional pur 1as¢s 
of American machinery, so that the disbursements ‘ade 
are not likely to result in significant net accretions (9 the 
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-jq’s dollar supply. In the second place the enthu- 


| that has generated the whole programme is likely 
ve to ride over some bitter disappointments. These 
ointments may be partly political and partly 
nic. It needs to be frankly recognised that an 
ced flow of development aid will not necessarily 
te anti-Communism or damp down anti- 
anism. In the early stages of economic develop- 
1s distinct from in the advanced stages of economic 

it is not very poor men that become Communists 

n who are getting richer more slowly than they 
nd it is not neglected and primitive peasants who 
~e anti-Americans, but labourers and clerks who are 
of the standard of living of resident American 
and irked at the conditions that necessarily have 
‘tached to American aid. On the economic plane, 
-re are bound to be some disappointments from 
oguent investment schemes in countries that are 
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' well prepared to handle intricate modern equip- 


neni. and not inclined to work as hard as Americans do ; . 
‘' “aglishmen, there is now a wealth of bitter experience 


' one word “nuts.” Moreover, American enthu- 

‘or such projects may be somewhat damped by the 
size Of the task to be accomplished. There are 
billion people in the world with an average annual 
of less than $100; if the Americans devote a 

» dollars a year to aiding them, they will provide the 
‘o buy each one a new hoe and not much else. 
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It will be a grave misfortune if these difficulties cause 
the Point Four programme (and the programmes that 
other developed countries should introduce to supple- 
ment it) to falter before it has taken its first steps. 
But the fact must be faced that economic disappoint- 
ments may cause such aid to be more and more grudg- 
ingly given, and political developments may cause it to 
be more and more grudgingly received. Certainly it 
would be most unsafe to assume that this concept will 
do much to bridge a world dollar gap of the order of $5 
to $8 billion, and-to believe that any dash for exchange 
freedom can be partially carried on these slender wings 
of aope. 


So far, this survey has been concerned with factors in 
the dollar problem that the free world probably cannot 
do very much about ; they are factors in the lap of those 
historical and sociological impulses that the ancients 
thought were gods. Economists are never wise to tinker 
with such forces ; their proper sphere of action is in the 
field of Mammon instead. And it is on this home ground 
—that is to say; the ground of estimated advantage to 
mutual and material self-interest—that the first tentative 
proposals for narrowing the dollar gap can be made. It 
is here that this survey can cease to be a passive contem- 
plation of a gloomy future, and enter the stage of making 
controversial calls for action. 


Apart from further disinflation in the non-dollar 
countries and the establishment of a new international 
payments system, there are three major problems that 
deserve consideration. America and its allies should look 
anew at 


the problems of defence finance ; 
the dollar price of gold ; and 
the stability of American raw material purchases ; 


and decide whether their individual best interests would 
not be served by some change in their policy towards 
these questions. 


Defence Finance 


On the first of these problems, there is real reason 
to fear that defence support aid, under the present 
system, will taper off before rearmament can safely be 
slackened. Congress seems likely to keep up its steady 
pressure on the yearly appropriations, and Stalin to keep 
up his on Western Europe. This is not the fault of the 
Americans, but of the whole North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. For Nato has not made as. significant an 
advance towards setting up a common defence budget 
as was at one time hoped. 


In any national defence effort people are taxed accord- 
ing to their incomes ; weapons and materials are bought 
in the cheapest market ; and troops are deployed in the 
most effective way. These decisions are made quite inde- 

tly of each other; amy suggestion that there 
should be a separate vote to decide what proportion of the 
taxes paid by the citizens of Birmingham should be‘spent 


_ on the manufacture of arms in Birmingham instead of 


along the Great West Read (or for that matter what 
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proportion should be spent on equipping the Warwicks 
instead of the London Scottish) would rightly be 
regarded as absurd. But at the moment there is a separate 
vote in Washington on what proportion of US defence 
funds should be spent at home instead of abroad ; and 
there is a tight watch in London to see that virtually 
none of the defence funds in the British budget is spent 
abroad at all. 


Part of the difficulty lies in the transfer problem, which 
might disappear if there were a fully effective inter- 
national payments system. In effect, Nato could be given 
a quota of its own in a worldwide clearing union. 
Obviously enough, however, the contributions from the 
individual countries to set up this quota would have to 
be decided by some independent criterion. Perhaps the 
best system would be to relate the contribution made by 
each European country to that made by the United 
States ; Congress will not be denied the unfettered right 
to determine the scale and direction of the United States 
defence effort whatever happens. But European 
countries, who are much nearer to the main source of 
danger, should seriously consider whether it would not 
be in their best interests to make a bold declaration that 
their contributions to the common pool will be a stated 
proportion of that made by the United States, dependent 
not merely on their relative national incomes but also on 
certain defined rules of progression (possibly those 
written into the American tax system). In this way it 
could be clearly laid down in advance how far the 
proportions of income paid out by rich countries should 
exceed the proportions paid out by poor ones. 
Obviously, too, once these contributions were decided, 
individual countries could not contract out of them and 
still remain in the pool; the ordinary taxpayer cannot 
tell the inland revenue that unexpected pressure of 
circumstances—such as his desire to buy a new house 
—makes it impossible for him to meet his tax 
obligations as fully as he had hoped. 


The pool formed by these contributions could then 
be used for the purchase of armaments in any member 
country, on a basis of full competitive tender. It is 
impossible for an outsider to judge how far such pooling 
arrangements could extend ; they obviously could not 
extend over more than a fraction of the whole Western 
defence effort, for there are many real political and 
technical difficulties (such as varying military commit- 
ments outside the Nato area) as well as national and 
professional prejudices in the way. The insider who 
would be best fitted to work out sucha scheme is the new 
President of the United States. All that can be said here 
is that the more that purchasing decisions can be made 
by military experts at Nato solely on grounds of relative 
cost and not on grounds of political expediency, the more 
defence per dollar will the whole free world get ; and, 
it so happens—relative efficiencies and costs (especially 
in the production of aircraft and warships) being what 
they are—that the system would also be likely to lead 
to an upsurge of American defence purchases in Europe. 
Such purchases could almost certainly be bigger than 
the $500 to $1000 million a year of “offshore 
purchases ” that now seem to be in prospect. Any such 
system, it must be emphasised, would give the American 
taxpayer more for his dollar, as well as giving European 
countries more dollars to spend. This would be trade, 
not aid. : 
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The Price of Gold 


The problem of the dollar price of gold is more diff. 
cult and more open to debate. Before the war the 
sterling Commonwealth used to earn over $500 million 
a year from sales of newly mined gold ; the fact that the 
dollar price of gold has remained constant while all other 
commodity prices have doubled has hit its finances very 
hard. In fact, if the price of gold had moved in |ine with 


other American commodity prices, the sterling area 


would have enjoyed a net increase in its dollar reserves 
in each postwar year except 1951 and (possibly) 1947. 
moreover the dollar value of the central reserve would 
be some three or four times larger than it is now. It js 
quite clear on which side of this problem the sterling 
area’s bread is buttered. 


It is not so clear what attitude can reasonably be 
expected of disinterested American opinion. On the one 
hand, it can be argued that this is not the time to 
encourage the diversion of capital equipment and other 
resources to the socially useless task of gold mining; 
that an increase in the world price of gold would have 
inflationary consequences in many countries (including 
America) unless internal monetary. measures were taken 
to sterilise them ; and that the invidious benefits of such 
an increase would go primarily to South Africa and other 
gold producing countries, not to the deserving poor. On 
the other hand, a rise in the world price of gold would 
clearly increase world currency reserves and thus make 
possible some advance towards freer international trade ; 
it seems likely, for this reason, that if trade had been 
more evenly balanced since the war—so that all countries 
had been sometimes net buyers and sometimes net sellers 
of gold—then the desirability of an increase would have 
been generally conceded. This may be another case, in 
fact, where the exercise of America’s monopoly buying 
power has had undesirable economic consequences that 
Americans have not realised or intended. 


Raw Material Contracts 


The third problem on which an approach can reason- 
ably be made to the United States concerns the stability 
of its annual purchases of raw materials. Potentially, 
this is the most important question of all. With inter- 
national currency reserves at their present level, a quite 
modest American recession can generate, through the 
immediate fall in American purchases of raw materials 
that occurs with it, a desperate financial whirlwind all 
over the world. It could also grievously set back the 
investment needed to provide the raw materials which, 
according to the Paley Commission, American industry 
is going to require in ‘increasing measure if it is t 
expand. The obvious answer to these problems seems 


to lie in some form of long-term purchasing arrange- 
ments, 


Unfortunately postwar experience has shown that even 
a flexible purchasing agreement, like the International 
Wheat Agreement, can quickly get out of date. Ina 
time of inflation the maximum price soon becomes .t00 
low to encourage increased production, and in a ‘ime of 
slump the minimum price may ride so high above free 
prices as to cause restiveness among consumers. |’erhaps 
the answer should be sought along the lines of the 
American internal “farm parity” schemes ; in other 
words the United States should seriously considef 
whether it would not be in its own interests to decide 
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materials it wants world production to expand, 
and then to guarantee that its annual dollar expenditure 
hasing stated quantities of these materials would 
not fall below a certain level—which would vary with the 
ovements of prices in general, or perhaps of the prices 
-ican exports. Obviously this would mean that 
ficial body would have to be set up that would 
» in stocks of these materials in years when private 
Ame! purchases fell below the level stipulated ; 
_ too, theré would’ be some knotty problems 
about the price index by which “ real” dollar expendi- 
ture uld be measured, the period over which the 
should run, and the commodities in which 
| production should be encouraged. 


M er, there is one other factor that would 
ly tend to dampen Washington’s reaction to any 


THE 


such proposals. No American administration can afford 
'o be in the position, during a slump, of making American 
industry's materials dearer than they need be.- In other 
words, for any such ‘scheme to be politically possible, 


Washington would have to stand all the cost of keeping 
srices up, while passing on to industry all the profits from 


keeping them down. Against this, however, the American 
authorities should carefully weigh the fact that such 
proposals should lead to increased production of the 
materials that America is most going to want, and that 
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they might help the dollar gap to be further bridged by 
private American investment (which is surely the sort of 
bridge that liberals should prefer). If contracts could be 
drawn up that would guarantee a minimum real dollar 
expenditure, then American investment in the exploita- 
tion of these “Paley” commodities might be much 
easier to arrange ; in fact, it is not difficult to envisage 
clauses that could legitimately be inserted in the contracts 
with the deliberate object of safeguarding the interests 
of American investors. America should be talked to 
softly, and told it can carry a big stick. 


If the United States could be persuaded to make a 
favourable response to each of these three approaches— 
and it is fair to say that there would be an economic, as 
distinct from a mendicant’s, case behind each of them— 
a first significant step towards closing the world dollar 
gap would have been made. But it would not be any 
more than a first step. It is clear that a major task of 
further dollar economy would still lie before the countries 
of the Commonwealth and Western Europe. The follow- 
ing article traces‘the way that the Commonwealth should 
set about its share of this general task ; it is, after all, 
the Commonwealth countries that are now about to meet 
in conference, and it is for them that the disinflationary 
prescription now needs to be most specific, if not neces- 
sarily most harsh. 


The Commonwealth’s Task 


‘eas investments and grants in the next few years, 

is obvious that the outside world will have to continue 
to keep down its purchases of American goods. The 
major question at issue is whether those purchases should 
be kept down by discriminatory import controls or by 
tighter monetary discipline in non-American countries. 


W HATEVER happens to American imports, over- 


If Britain and its partners are to honour their obligations 
—and, more prosaically, if a new request for American 
help in solving the dollar problem is to have any hope 
of success—there is only one answer that can be given to 
this question. The countries of the Commonwealth and 


Western Europe—by their membership of IMF, Gatt 
and the rest of the alphabetical galaxy—have repeatedly 
and most formally promised that they will practise non- 
discrimination to the maximum possible extent. They 
have therefore a definite obligation to solve as much of 
‘neir import problem as they can by general disinflation, 
leaving to be solved by discriminatory import controls 
Only that part of the problem that cannot, with 
advantage to anybody, be tackled in any other way. 


What does this mean ? In practice, it means that each 
major country is pledged to try to solve its general balance 
©! payments problem by general disinflation, leaving only 
i's specific dollar problem to be solved by discriminatory 
controls or—if the dollar countries co-operate—by other 
means. The dividing line between rigid non-discrimina- 
ao ‘nd what may be called the IMF type of non- 
~'Timination is quite easy to draw. If Britain has not 
eo the dollars to buy tobacco from America, obedience to 
rs rules of rigid non-discrimination would require its 
BO une ae grind down personal incomes (by deflation 
“" he deliberate creation of unemployment) until the 

“sa Consumer had no pounds left to buy tobacco from 


anywhere else. This once pure milk of economic 
orthodoxy is now fortunately. too sour for democratic 
consumption. To drink it would not do anybody any 
good, and neither the IMF nor anything else (since the 
gold standard was de-throned) obliges any country to try. 
All that the postwar obligations against discrimination 
imply is that a country should press forward with disin- 
flation so long as this helps (instead of hinders) other 
nations, and so long as this conduces to its own long term 
interests by helping it to lasting balance and by aiding 
a desirable redistribution of productive resources. 


Postwar Failings 


It is by this test that the postwar experience of the 
Commonwealth must be measured, and found grievously 
wanting. By any criterion of sober judgment the 
countries of the Commonwealth have relied far too much 
on discriminatory import controls and far too little on 
internal monetary discipline in the past seven years ; and 
sober judgment here does not mean only what the Ameri- 
cans would have liked (though that should be important) 
but what would have served the Commonwealth’s own 
interests best. Ever since the war the sterling area has 
bumped along from crisis to crisis, with the individual 
independent members (by a co-operative effort} curbing 
their dollar imports whenever things have looked really 
bad, and then (by an unco-operative sidling manceuvre) 
increasing them whenever things have looked rather 
better. 


This system has had at least three evil consequences. 
First, since the dollar prospect has looked worst when 
the American economy is receding and best when it is 
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inflating, the Commonwealth has tended to buy least 
when dollar prices are low and most when they are high. 
The economics of stocking and de-stocking have been 
stood on their head, not (or at least not entirely) because 
of the natural affinity between bureaucratic purchasing 
missions and old Father William, but of that between the 
dollar crisis and the Cheshire cat. 


Secondly, since the dollar pooling arrangements have 
never been buttressed by anything more than a tactful 
moral pressure against profligacy, far too many dollars 
have been’ drawn out and they have been far from 
economically divided. Rigid rationing of dollars has 
inevitably had to be tempered by political considera- 
tions ; in informal pooling arrangements in a body so 
loosely and delicately held together as the sterling area, 
those who are ready to act most huffily always get the 
most cake. 


Thirdly, and most important, too much reliance on 
physical controls and too little on monetary discipline and 
the price system has prevented the proper redistribution 
of resources and of demand. This has not merely been 
annoying to American exporters, whose share of the 
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limited world markets open to dollar goods has not 
been determined by their relative competitive efficiency 
but by the relative pugnacity of a gentleman in 
Canberra (who wants machinery) and a gentleman in 
Whitehall (who wants films) ; it has also been deleterious 
to the long-term economic health of the Common- 
wealth. 


If the Prime Ministers are to make a serious search for 
economic remedies, as distinct from political expedients, 
next week, there are two puzzles that they must set them- 
selves. First, they should examine what redistribution 
of dollar demand and dollar earning resources would 
have been effected since the war if free market forces, 
instead of their own civil servants, had been allowed to 
be the arbiters. Secondly, they should see what can be 
done to hasten—in, say, the next two years—the re- 
distribution of resources that the free market would 
normally have accomplished in the last five. The motto 
of the conference should be the opposite of Mr Attlee’s 
cry in Washington, in 1946, that “ we are not going to be 
beaten by economics”; the Prime Ministers should 
recognise now that they are not supposed to be fighting 
against economics, but to be battling on its side. 
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Three Clues 
The problem of finding out what redistribution of 
demand and resources a free market would have affected 
is a treasure hunt with three fairly obvious cluc:. The ties 
of these clues is provided by the chart on ‘his nips 


which shows estimates of the overall externa] ie aa 


by Britain and by the overseas dominions be! yeen ‘< 
end of 1947 and the middle of 1952, and of «2 way in 
which those deficits were financed. This char: is basa 
partly on unofficial data ; this fact and certain technicy 
difficulties (for example, in assessing the dollar value of 


VA 


sterling trade in the half-year that straddled devaluatiog 
make it impossible to claim any precision for it, By 
the broad picture presented is almost certain!y right _ 
That broad picture is that the United Kingdom 
fairly small external deficit of under $600 million in they 
four-and-a-half years was more than covered by borroy. 
ing from the colonial empire, while the dominiogy 
massive external deficit of over $2,500 million swallowed 
up five-sixths of American aid. The rest of the lending 
from the colonies and the aid from America, together 
with the residual fall in the gold reserves, was absorbed 
or accounted for by lending to no. 
sterling countries or by debt repayment 
(of which the £564 million fall in the 
sterling balances of non-sterling cou- 
tries was the main component). The dele. 
gates at the Commonwealth conference 
should be squarely confronted by the fact 
that Britain’s share of Europem 
Recovery Programme dollars has been 
absent-mindedly poured down the drain 
of Australia’s high cost industrial boom; 
and that it has had to be replaced by 
absent-minded borrowing from other 
capital exporting countries—such % 
Malaya and West Africa—instead. 
The most intriguing feature of this 
chart, however, is its indication of wht 
would have happened to the dollar 
reserves in London if the United King- 
dom had kept back its Marshall Aid 
to itself (as other European countriss 
did), if it had demanded payment for all its exports 
in dollars (as the United States has done) and f 
it had refused to allow any capital outflow to te 
dominions or debt repayments to foreign countries 
between the end of 1947 and the middle of 1952. If i 
had done all this (and done it without provoking import 
restrictions on the part of its customers), then the dollar 
reserves in London would have increased in these fout 
and a-half years by well over $3 billion (if the colonies are 


included with Britain) or nearly $24 billion (if they are . 


divorced from it). If the dominions alone had been 
excluded from the sterling area (and made to pay in gold 
for their imports from Britain), while all else remained 
unchanged, then the gold and dollar reserves would have 
risen by more than $2 billion ; the reserves would thus 
have been nearly two and a-half times as large as they att 
now. 


This is the first clue for the Prime Ministers’ treasut 
hunt. The second clue, which is much more shatterig 
to smugness in Britain, is to be found in the import 
restrictions that the overseas dominions imposed atl 
in 1952. There is no doubt that if Britain had turned ¢ 
the capital tap to the dominions in the early stages ° 
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the Marshall Plan, such import restrictions would have 
been imposed much sooner, and probably with much 
more force. And they would have fallen on broadly the 
same products as have in fact suffered this year—that is 
a9 say. on the imports that the dominions consider least 
sa nae namely British consumer goods. The im- 
e consequence of this would have been an upsurge 
mee ment in Lancashire and other centres of the 
1er goods industries in Britain ; it should be noted 
hae three-quarters of Britain’s exports of cotton piece 
goods in 1951 went to the sterling commonwealth, com- 
pared with just over half in 1938. The second conse- 
quence would have been that the United Kingdom would 
have suffered a rapid widening of its own external deficit 
__unless it had succeeded in making up for the decline in 
its consumer goods exports by an increase in the exports 
of capital equipment that the Commonwealth really 
wanted. 

The third clue for the Prime Ministers’ treasure hunt 
is provided by the other two charts accompanying this 
article, which are based mainly on data drawn from the 
Economic Co-operation Administration’s recent massive 
survey of The Sterling Area. The large chart at the 
bottom of this page shows why the sterling area’s annual 
average surplus of $250 million with the dollar area in 
1934-38 turned round to a dollar deficit of $340 million 
(including losses of $190 million to countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere) in the year just before the outbreak 
of war in Korea. Broadly, the story is one of all-round 
deterioration. The United Kingdom’s visible deficit 
widened by $120 million and its invisible surplus fell by 
$110 million ; the overseas sterling area countries swung 
round from a surplus of $50 million to a deficit of the 
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same amount, and their sales of newly mined gold 
brought in $70 million less than in 1934-38. Moreover it 
must be remembered that the year before war started in 
Korea was.a relatively good one for the sterling area ; the 
United States was building up its stocks after the inven- 
tory recession of 1949, and the sterling area was making 
a special effort to keep its dollar imports at 25 per cent 
below the previous year’s level. 


Just how good a year it was can be seen from the third 
chart, on the next page, which shows that the sterling 
area’s merchandise trade deficit of $249 million with the 
United States.in 1949-50 was only $22 million greater 
than in its annual average deficit in 1934-38. The real 
value of this last chart, however, lies in the fact that it 
delineates in some detail the factors that have affected 
this bilateral balance. It will be seen that the United 
Kingdom, if only world prices had not turned so sharply 
against it, would have shown an improvement of $300 
million instead of a deterioration of $7 million. In terms 
of constant 1949-50 prices its imports from the United 
States fell by $280 million (or more than 30 per cent) 
below the 1934-38 level and its exports rose by $20 
million, but it lost $307 million through the adverse 
movement of its terms of trade. The overseas sterling 
area countries, on the other hand, contributed the 
remaining $15 million of the $22 million deterioration 
wholly because of the extravagance of their import 
policy. In terms of constant 1949-50 prices their 


exports to the United States rose by $338 million 
and they gained $61 million on the movement in 
their terms of trade ; but all this was wiped out by an- 
upsurge of $414 million (or over 80 per cent) in the 
volume of their imports from the United States. 


Their 
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imports of American machinery more than doubled and 
their imports of American chemicals and steel mill pro- 
ducts multiplied four times over. 


One Remed y 


In these circumstances, if the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers do not see the way that they should go 
towards dollar solvency, it can only be because each is 
determined to put a telescope to his blind eye. The first 
feature of any realistic programme for the Common- 
wealth should clearly be a determination to reduce 
industrial investment in the dominions to the amount that 
can be both financed and physically implemented from 
within the sterling area ; in many cases this cut could be 
accomplished by a direct reduction of the capital expendi- 
ture of the dominion governments concerned, while in 
other cases it could be fostered by a rise in interest rates 
and a change in tax policies. The labour resources freed 
by this cut in industrial investment could be readily 
absorbed in dollar-earning primary production or dollar- 
saving work on the land. Britain’s share in this pro- 
gramme should be to take stern measures to divert 
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resources from consumer goods industries to. capital 
goods industries ; this could only be achieved by the 
creation of some transitional unemployment in Lanca- 
shire and elsewhere. 


“As and when production in the capital equipment 
industries rises, there can be some resumption of capital 
exports to the overseas commonwealth (preferably for 
the branches of metal mining which, in the view of the 
Paley Commission, should enjoy a mounting dollar 
demand) and a continuing increase in exports of capital 
equipment to non-sterling markets. But it should also 
be realised that British capital equipment industries badly 
need to eat more of their own young ; according to the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, gross fixed in- 
vestment in the United Kingdom increased by only {100 
million (at constant 1949 prices) between 1938 and 1949 
—a figure that compares startlingly with the increase of 
£120 million (at constant 1949-50 prices) in British 
machinery exports to the overseas sterling area between 
1934-38 and 1949-50. 


If there is to be any serious attempt at an economic 
re-distribution of the Commonwealth’s productive effort 


GROWTH OF STERLING AREA DEFICIT WITH US (between 1934-38 
and 1949-50) 
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the main features must be a sharp cut in industrig 
investment in the Dominions ; some cut (or ai least a 
rise) in consumption and social expenditure in Britain. 
some increase (eventually) in investment in metal minin, 
and other forms of primary production in the ovenaal 
commonwealth ; and a significant increase in investment 
in certain branches of British manufacturing indyy 
that had to live on their capital equipment so \ oraciougy 
during the war. 


It would be idle to suppose that there are any 
hopes that a programme of this sort will in fact emery 
from the Commonwealth conference. There are many 
political barriers in the way. .Some dominion representy. 
tives have come to London with pipe dreams aboy 
enlarged commonwealth development ; by this they 
mean that they should be allowed to enjoy the sor of 
industrial boom that has roared across Canada in the lag 
five years—though they have few of Canada’s 
geographical advantages, fewer of its economic attrac. 
tions, and nothing of its economic discipline. Others 
have come from countries where the building up of 
high-cost secondary industries. has recently been 
accorded new encouragement behind: the shelter of 
import restrictions. And the United 
Kingdom representatives have appar. 
ently thrown their own spanner into the 
works by proposing that margins of 
imperial preference might be widened; 
any such widening would tend to foster 
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delegates in their turn, although often 
also for the wrong reasons. 


But the prime object of this survey is 
to discuss soberly what ought to be done, » 
not to speculate gloomily on what will 
be. If the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers screwed up their courage to 
the sticking points delineated in this 
article, the direct saving on dollar 

‘ imports by the Dominions might con- 
ceivably amount to some $200 or $300 million a year, 
and the increase in exports of British capital equipment 
to non-sterling countries might perhaps be of the same 
order. If the Americans agreed to the three proposals 
put forward in the preceding article—and if American 
capital could be attracted into various schemes for the 
development of raw material production, of which much 
may be heard at next week’s conference—there could 
then be a reasonable chance that the sterling area might 
run a dollar surplus more frequently than a dollar deficit ; 
but only so long as sterling remained inconvertible and 
present dollar import restrictions remained in force. In 
four of the six postwar years the sterling area’s net dollar 
deficit has fluctuated in the range $900 million to $1,75° 
million (and it has been $938 million, excluding defence 
aid, in the first ten months of 1952); the two exceptions 
were 1947, when there was a net deficit of $4,13! 
million, and 1950, when there was a net surplus of $805 Ff 
million. It seems quite evident, however, that a further § 
safety valve would be needed before the sterling are 
could seriously consider—as distinct from: lightheartedly 
embrace—any notable advance to freer trade of © 
general convertibility of sterling.. 
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THI 


HE programme delineated so far in this survey has 
T 3 one that, if pursued, might lead the world back 
towards a precarious and discriminatory dollar balance. 
If present import restrictions remained in force, and if 
everything went right, the sterling area and Western 


Europe might then balance their accounts with North 
America more years than not; but there would still be 
bad years—and they might be very bad years indeed, 
while the good years might be only moderately good. 
In these circumstances it would be idle to suppose that 
the non-dollar countries would have much scope to make 
anv major advance to freer trade ; or, in view of the initial 
difficulties to be ridden over, that they would have any 
real incentive to try. 


The tremulous attitude of many British and European 
economists towards currency convertibility and non- 
discriminatory trade is more soundly based than the im- 
patient advocates of a dart for freedom profess to believe. 
For more than thirteen years demand for American goods 
in four and a half of the five continents has built up 
unassuaged behind the dam of discriminatory import 
restrictions ; nobody knows quite how high the water has 
mounted now, but it is significant that whenever any 
government has allowed a hole to be punched in the dam, 
it has found the pressure greater than it had expected. 
Certainly, that has been Britain’s experience. In the 
summer of 1947 a limited British experiment in sterling 
convertibility was washed away in less than ten weeks ; 
and in the summer of 1952 a limited British experiment 
in commodity arbitrage was inundated in less than ten 
days. However sternly disinflation in the non-dollar 
world succeeds in keeping down current demand for 
American goods, it is clear that a great flood of accumu- 
lated demand will surge over into the American market 
as soon as import and exchange restrictions are modified 
—and there is no guarantee that that flood will be a once- 
for-all phenomenon. Moreover, as has been pointed out 
earlier in this survey, the strain would be even greater 
at a time of American recession ; according to a recent 
United Nations estimate, a fall of only 4 per cent in the 
level of American employment might increase the world 


| dollar gap by as much as $10 billion a year. 


Unless some mechanism is set up to take the strain 
ol this initial flood-water, and to stand by for a rescue 
operation in the event of American slump, any advance 
‘towards convertibility and non-discrimination is going 
‘0 be unwilling and weak. There would, indeed, be 
evident danger that such an advance might be swamped 
delore it was really started. If this happened the course 
of trecr trade would ‘be set back for a generation. In 
ta i¢ worst Outcome of the international conferences 

impending (for America as for everybody else) 
wc be the creation of conditions in which sterling 
con rubility and some sort of an advance towards non- 
“s imimation might have a bare, but improbable, chance 
-ceeding—but in which it was a pre-requisite of 

‘can aid that Britain put this chance to the test. 
* conditions would give more power to the political 
of either exactly the wrong people in Britain (if 
“o-tica exhorted the authorities here into a dangerous 


Is Discrimination Inevitable ? 


* 


experiment) or exactly the wrong people in America (if 
Britain refused to budge). 


Floating Rates 


Before going on to consider the sort of payments 
system under which convertibility and freer trade might 
be possible, it is necessary to consider whether the 
conclusion just reached is not contrary to common sense. 
It has, in effect, been argued above that, even if every 
disinflationary device is utilised as efficaciously as can 
reasonably be expected, there may still be an obstinately 
irreducible dollar shortage. This implies that there is a 
disequilibrium between dollar and non-dollar currencies 
so severe and organic that it cannot be removed. by 
the techniques of the market, even if they are given free 
rein. Is this conclusion feasible—especially if the market 
techniques employed include that final adjuster, a float- 
ing exchange rate ? 


This is a subject about which more superficially 
learned nonsense has been propagated than about any- 
thing else—and in the field of economics that is saying 
alot. It is almost certain that if an experiment in sterling 
convertibility (and in some sort of advance to non- 
discrimination) is attempted, then sterling must be set 
free to float. Those who still argue the case for trade 
freedom and rigid fixity of exchange rates are fighting a 
battle that was lost twenty years ago. No modern govern- 
ment is going to force or allow swingeing changes in 
its internal price and income levels merely to disguise or 
counteract similar swingeing changes in the real external 
strength of its currency—and there is no reason why it 
should try. In the long term it # almost certainly desir- 
able that sterling and its associated currencies should 
depreciate against the dollar; such a depreciation, by 
making dollar goods more expensive, would discourage 
the dominions’ extravagant imports of American capital 
equipment and encourage the production of materials 
that are at present bought from the dollar area. And, 
even on short term considerations, it is illogical to suppose 
that the appropriate exchange value for the dollar against 
sterling when commodity prices are at a boom-time peak 
is not lower than the rate that is appropriate when 
commodity prices are at a slump-time nadir. 


In other words—in the metaphor of a preceding article 
—exchange movements, handled intelligently, would 
form another useful plank for the bridge. But there is no 
evidence to suggest that, by themselves, they could span 
the whole gap. Experience since the war has shown that 
America’s entrenched economic position is so strong, the 
sensitivity of its trade balance to price.(as distinct from 
income) changes so small, and its distance from Soviet 
Russia lends such a powerful support to the attraction 
of the dollar for capital, that the exchange rate might 
have to move a very long way indeed to achieve 
equilibrium—certainly-in any political crisis or industrial 
recession. It is true that, at any one time, there must 
be some dollar exchange rate that would choke off foreign 
imports from America to such an extent that America’s 
trade would balance. But the rate that would discourage 
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rich men from buying too many Packards (out of tax-free 
business expenses) might be one that would prohibit a 
poor man from buying any Canadian wheat at all ; 
and the rate that might choke off dollar payments till 
they equated with dollar receipts at a time of recession 
might be a third or a quarter of the rate desirable in a 
time of commodity boom. It is silly to suppose that any 
British or European government could allow rates to 
fluctuate to this extent, merely to ensure that non- 
discrimination remains in force. 


If sterling and other non-dollar currencies are devalued 
again, or set free to float, governments will therefore 
want to choose their moment very carefully, and they 
will need to determine themselves the limits within which 
rates move. Depreciation might be an indispensable 
weapon if prices of primary commodities fall sharply, 
and it almost certainly would be a useful opening cannon 
on the dawn of a great advance. But there is no reason 
to suppose that it can, by itself, blast the way clear for 
a major dash to convertibility and unrestricted trade. 
The IMF rule that seeks to prevent exchange rates from 
fluctuating by more than 1 per cent on either side of a 
fixed parity should be widened or withdrawn, but this 
would be a pill—not a panacea—for present trading ills. 


* 


The conclusion that, in the absence of special currency 
arrangements, the world may face an irremediable 
shortage of dollars is not one that should surprise the 
trained economist; and it is one that has probably already 
been instinctively accepted by the untrained as an obvious 
and banal fact. Even the classical economists of the 
nineteenth century recognised that there could be limit- 
ing cases whereby very strong economies might wreck 
the sort of trading system that the gold standard enforced 
in their day,* and that the charter of the International 
Trade Organisation dreamed about for ours ; and in his 
recent Stamp Memorial Lecture Professor John Williams, 
of Harvard University, in effect traced the way in which 
the growing predominance of the American economy has 
transformed this theoretical threat into a practical barrier 
in the way of facile advance to a world governed by the 
gospels of ITO. Those who have always pointed to the 
obvious fact that there is a specific dollar problem, as well 
as a general balance of payments one, are therefore at 
last in a good. position to face up to those who have 
hitherto maintained that a specific dollar problem has no 
theoretical right to exist ; they are now no longer in the 
same awkward condition as the bumble bee, which still 
buzzes about its daily tasks in obstinate ignorance of 
some convincing scientific proofs that it is aerodynami- 
cally impossible for it to fly. 


Haven or Springboard ? 


This is some comfort, but not much practical help. 
For it suggests that a blunt choice must now be laid 
efore the American public. This survey has argued 
that, if the measures delineated in this and the two 
preceding articles are determinedly put into effect, then 
the Commonwealth—with Western Europe and other 
non-dollar countries clinging to its coat-tails—ought to 
be able to reach a state of what might be called discrimi- 


See, for example, Appendix J to Alfred Marshall’s “ Money, 
Credit and Commerce.” 
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natory dollar balance. That is to say, they shou 4 
eventually be able to stand free of all aid (at sny rate 

long as an American slump is avoided), but not fre a 
discriminatory import restrictions. Anybody who believes 
that they can do more than this, even if exchany> rates ar 
allowed to float, is putting great emphasis 0; hope ol 
precious little on recorded facts. 


It is for the Americans to say whether such 4 trad; 
system—so much better than that experienced since the 
war but so much worse than that dreamed about jn the 
original. Atlantic and ITO charters—would be enough 
A world in discriminatory balance would certainly be; 
very much pleasanter place to live in than the crisis. 
ridden chaos of the past seven years. There would 
more years in which non-dollar countries might seem ty 
be hobbling to freedom, and fewer in which they were. 
plainly scuttling to safety. There would be Jess danger 
of Communist contamination, and more prospect of 
Communist containment. But, in spite of this, the 
process of dividing the free world into two or mor 
economic blocs would continue. Many American capita 
goods and most American consumer goods would still 
be kept out of non-dollar countries by import quotas: 
there would be no real approach to an economic distri- 
bution of labour. Moreover, as the years passed, the 
divergence between the two systems of economic practice 
would inevitably grow wider ; a programme of the sort 
outlined so far might make recurrent short-term crises 
less frequent, but it would ‘not stop the long-ierm drift 
to disunity and thus té°disastér. For it would be idk 
to suppose that economic differences will not eventually 
exacerbate political ones. The supreme economic fact 
of the twentieth century is that. it is only in an ITO 
world that sterling and the francs can really strive t 
look the dollar in the face ; in all other worlds, to quote 
Lord Keynes, they will secretly strive to kick it in the 
bottom. The problem therefore remains: Under wha 
sort of payments system would an approach to an ITO 
world be possible ? 


Defects of a Stabilisation Loan 





















In recent months many American Government 
agencies and liberal-minded public servants have bee 
busily engaged in writing conflicting memoran<a on this 
problem. This is a matter that British observers should 
treat with caution, for unofficial reports of the contents 
of these memoranda may be as misleading as unofficial 
assessments of the degree of support they command. 
But—at the risk of appearing ill-mannered— it (oes seem 
worthwhile to look the two most publicised of these 
phantom gift horses in the mouth. For one of these 
reported schemes seems to be just the sort that should 
be avoided, because it might lead to failure and dis- 
illusion ; and the other—although almost cert«inly im- 
practical in its present form—seems to be jusi the sott 
that the Commonwealth Conference might accep! 4 4 
basis for discussion, and work on to make | more 
palatable to the new American administration. 
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The first of these reported projects is th 
straight stabilisation loan. As long ago as |: 
there seem to- have been some semi-official sue 
in Washington and Ottawa that if Britain decice 
take the plunge into full-scale sterling conv ‘bility 
then the United States Congress and the ( :adial 
Parliament might be induced to put a conting: credit 
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sf some billions of dollars at Britain’s disposal ; the three 
rovernments would jointly express the hope that an 
experiment In convertibility would not make it necessary 
or Briain to draw on such a credit, but the cushion 
‘ould be there if the worst befell. 


\nv such scheme would suffer from three major 
vhich have jeopardised the success of all other 
aid trade” arrangements in the past seven years. 
First. bv relating aid to need, a stabilisation loan would 
lure and penalise success; although brave 
re made to ignore the fact, this fault was one 
‘ef mistakes of the Marshall Plan. Secondly, 
vould presumably have to be liable to periodic 
it would involve another exercise in the 
and increasingly difficult—art of bilateral 
endic: Thirdly, it would lead to nothing more than 
2 coconut shy at convertibility by a groggy nation with a 
ossibly unsteady aim ; America and Canada would stand 
eady to pay for part of any really serious damage, 
but the loan technique would not by itself add measur- 
ably to the prospects of convertibility’s success. The 
thesis behind such a loan seems, in fact, to be that there 
is some underlying equilibrium that will be uncovered 
once convertibility—and with it confidence—is restored. 
There is no evidence that any such underlying tendency 
to equilibrium exists. Unless, therefore, a stabilisation 
arrangement carries with it special measures to restrict 
dollar payments by, or to encourage dollar investment in, 
he non-dollar world, then the stabilisation dollars might 
flow back to the United States as quickly as the Anglo- 
American loan of 1946 (which was the-first of many post- 
war plans drawn up on the same false assumption of 
underlying equilibrium). 
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That “Green Book ” 


The second of the projects that have recently been 
100ted is that reported to be contained in the unpublished 
‘Green Book” drawn up by certain individual officials 

the Mutual Security Agency. This book was not in 
any way an expression of the MSA’s viewpoint ; it was 
nly one of the many working documents now circulating 
n Washington, and it is only as a working document 
that it requires to be considered. According to the 
merican press, it put forward three main proposals. 
rhe first was that the currencies of Nato nations should 
be backed by a common reserve, to which each country 


should contribute in accordance with its gold holdings ; 


the United States would therefore put up over 80 per 
cent of the whole. Secondly, it was suggested that there 
should be an Atlantic Commodity Board which would 
with problems of development and long-term 
rchasing contracts. And, thirdly, it was suggested that 

© should be an Atlantic Economic Board, which 

' serve as a forum for discussing the co-ordination 


the economic policies of member countries. 


‘his project, if it has been accurately reported, seems 
ave three subsidiary advantages, a number of techni- 
Jciues, and one crushing defect. The subsidiary 
Vantages are that it would be collective and not 
‘lateral ; that it would be based (or so it appears) on a 
‘ge initial contribution and not on an annual congres- 
- vote ; and that it would form the basis of a new 

“m that might attract an increased flow of private 

‘ investment to the outside world. But these 
‘Nlages are overwhelmed—and the technical oddities 
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rendered inconspicuous—by the project’s major defect. 
That defect is that, in its present form, the scheme would 
not—and should not—have the ghost of a chance of 
attracting the support of any American administration. 


The reason for this is clear. The authors of this 
document, being American citizens, have not felt in a 
position to propose any quid pro quo that the 
outside world could offer to America for its participation 
in such a scheme. This is the Commonwealth’s 
opportunity. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers, in 
conjunction with the leaders of European countries, 
should propose two major amendments to this and other 
reported plans for an Atlantic Reserve scheme. First, 
they should suggest that countries that remain in 
persistent external deficit—which could only mean 
some of themselves—should surrender part of their 
economic sovereignty to the international body that 
would administer such a scheme. Secondly, they 
should submit proposals that would transform the 
reserve scheme into a full-scale clearing union ; 
as will be seen from the following article, this 
would mean that those countries that maintained 
import restrictions would then find it actually unprofit- 
able to discriminate against dollar goods. If these 
amendments Were introduced the Atlantic Reserve 
Scheme, or Atlantic Payments Union as it might be 


‘called, could fairly be represented to the American public 


as a device for “trade, not aid ”’—because it could be 
justified economically by a clear historical analogy. 


Towards a Clearing System 


For, as so often, history surely provides the answer 
to this whole problem. This survey has shown—it is 
hoped plainly—that there is a hard core to the problem 
of trade restrictions that cannot be eradicated by further 
disinflation in the non-dollar world (although there is 
still plenty of room for that). It can only be eradicated 
by a new system of international payments, which recog- 
nises that an increase in world trade can only take place 
concurrently with an increase in world currency reserves ; 
and which recognises, too, that this can never happen 
so long as the currency that is hardest to get is the one 
that everybody wants to hold. The gréat increase in 
national production and trade that took place in the 
nineteenth century would never have occurred if the 
system whereby internal purchasing power depended 
wholly on fluctuations in gold supply had not been 
swamped by the happy accident of the spreading cheque 
system ; in the twentieth century the combined supply 
of dollars and gold to the outside world seems likely to 
be just as tight as the supply of gold alone in the nine- 
teenth, and—within limits over which the United States 
should be given the main control—there is an urgent 
need for the adoption of the cheque system in the inter- 
national sphere. 


In other words, central banks must be prepared to 
hold part of their currency reserves in the form of 
deposits at some new international clearing union and 
only part in the form of hard cash ; just as private indi- 
viduals (whose rights would not, of course, be affected 
in any way by such a scheme) have grown accustomed 
over more than a century to holding part of their liquid 
claims over current resources‘in bank deposits and only 
part in bank notes. The following—and culminating— 
article in this survey suggests how such a new payments 
system might be devised. 
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Atlantic Payments Union 


T is always dangerous to turn from the general to the 
particular—unless the general is very woolly indeed 
and the particular still peculiarly imprecise. That is why 
politicians rarely do it ; they know that to expose detail 
is to expose too many sectors of their general argument 
to attack. But the concept of a World or Atlantic Pay- 
ments Union is so vague an idea in the minds of most 
of its spansors that this seems to be a subject on which 
it is imperative to play fair. This article will seek to set 
down squarely the main objectives at which a clearing 
union should aim, and reasonably detailed proposals 
about the way in which it might seek to attain them, 


There are three general objectives. The first is to 
restore non-discrimination in world trade—not by getting 
Gatt or some other international body to enunciate 
rules that it is profitable for some countries to break, but 
by setting up a new payments system that would make 
it unprofitable for any country to discriminate in its 
import policy. This cannot be done so long as some 
imports can on!y be bought with very desirable currencies 
while others can be bought with currencies that every- 
body is willing to get rid of. 
pre-requisite of non-discrimination that all exports and 
imports should be paid for in units of equal worth ; and 
it is difficult to see how this can be done unless the 
central banking system of the United States (and of 
other potential creditor countries) is willing to receive 
payment for some of its country’s exports—at such times 
and to such extent as it is necessary to do so—in the form 
of deposits at an international clearing union. These 
deposits should be immutable, interest-bearing claims 
upon other people’s resources ; the objective should be 
to make them not less valuable than gold. 


The second general objective must be to ensure that 
the United States (and other creditor countries) are not 
asked to accumulate more of these claims upon other 
people’s resources than they are willing to hold. This 
can only be done by keeping down the balance of pay- 
ments deficits of other countries ; and, if world trade is 
really to be freed, this has got to be done by giving an 
international body much more power over the internal 
economies of debtor countries than sovereign nations 
have hitherto been willing to concede. It should be 
emphasised, however, that no country can be obliged to 
accept this surrender of economic sovereignty ; if it does 
not wish to accept, it can always resign from the clearing 
union and revert to the present system of inter- 
national payments. The third general objective of the 
clearing union should therefore be to leave the way open 
to any such resignation—but to devise a mode of opera- 
tion that will make it plain that any member country that 
resigns in this way will be giving up advantages that its 
electorate will not like to forgo. 


Inducements to Hold Deposits 


The proposals put forward in this article have been 
designed with these three objectives in view. They are 
intended as a basis for discussion, at all levels just a little 
lower than the stratosphere ; certain technical difficulties 
have been omitted, but it is believed that they could all 
be circumvented by technical dodges. 


One of the main problems of the scheme would be 


In other words, it is a‘ 


to secure recognition of the idea that de; 


itS at the 
clearing union were “as good as gold,” and jo cea 
(in the initial stages, at any rate, it would have to & 
defined and mutually accepted obligations) . “ ren 
the bank.” For these reasons the units of account jy 
the clearing union, in which deposits and werdrafy 
would be measured, should be specifically |inkeq tO 3 
given weight of gold. Whether they should be calle 
anything other than “ gold ounces” seems 2 matter ¢ 
little significance (after all, dollars in a checking accoypy 
are not given a different name from dollar notes) ; in his 
proposals for a worldwide clearing union in 1943, Lor 
Keynes suggested the term “ bancor ” but this seems tp 


be an unnecessary exercise in francophile linguistics, 


When a country runs a balance of payments surplus, i 
should receive interest upon the credit balance that j 
accumulates at the clearing union ; the funds for this 
should be accumulated by interest payments made by 
debtors. The provisions in Lord Keynes’ proposed clegr- 
ing union of 1943 whereby creditor countries would 
actually have been obliged to pay interest if they deposited 
too much with the union should certainly not be writtes 
into any new plan. They would not have served 4 
any significant deterrent to countries that ran balance of 
payments surpluses (as Keynes intended they should) 
and they were a grave political blunder. They inevitably 
had the effect of helping to make his proposals stick in 
America’s throat. 


It would be idle to suppose, however, that the fact tha 
the accumulation of deposits at the clearing union would 
attract interest would make countries more eager 10 
receive payment in the form of such deposits rather than 
in dollars or gold. For this reason each country would 
have to be given a stated deposit obligation (that is 
say, it should agree to receive payment in clearing union 
units for any balance of payments surplus up to a stated 
amount) and a stated overdraft facility. Under 
the European Payments Union, which has pioneered the 
way for a wider scheme, each member’s maximum 
deposit obligation is equal to its maximum overdralt 
facility ; there is no real reason why it should be, but 
perhaps also no real reason why it should not. What does 
seem clear, however, is that the EPU’s method @ 
calculating the relevant obligations and facilities has beea 
a mistaken one. Each member’s deposit obligations and 
credit line under EPU were originally set at some 10 pet 
cent of its total trade in the year preceding the intro 
duction of the scheme. Deposit obligations of this siz 
soon proved quite insufficient even for a [uropeat 
scheme—and they would prove still more insufficient 
for a world scheme ; they were also quickly proved to 
have been drawn up on the wrong criterion. [f inter- 
national division of labour is to be pushed to its prope! 
limits, the smaller the country, the bigger should be the 
ratio of national income represented by its exports and 
imports. Even with international division of !abour % 
imperfect as it is, a system relating individual quotas 
a world wide clearing union to individual trade tots 
would have absurd consequences. It would impose up 
Holland a deposit obligation and an overdralt facility 
which—in relation to its national income—would be 
times as large as those taken up by the United Siates. 
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1» clearing union were to have any chances of success, 
‘hose who drew up the rules for it would have to avoid 
‘he main mistakes committed by those who have drawn 
«che rules for all other postwar instruments of inter- 
" | financial organisation—IMF, EPU and so on. 
They would have to avoid the temptation to under- 
the need for increased international liquidity. A 
miniurum requirement—and even this might require a 
deep breath—would seem to be to set. each member’s 
deposit obligation (and possibly also its overdraft facility), 
at so per cent of one year’s trade or § per cent of one 
vear’s cross national product, whichever was the greater. 
On the 1951 figures this would give Commonwealth 
countries a combined deposit obligation of up to nearly 
$25 billion and the United States one of up to nearly $17 
billion. And, since the object would be to accommodate 
the surpluses and deficits of a long run of years, it would 
really be better if deposit obligations were fixed at double 


this amount. 


It needs again to be emphasised what a US deposit 
obligation even as big as this “double amount” (say 
about $35 billion) would mean. It would mean that if the 
United States continued to run a balance of payments 
surplus (and it should be given all the help it wants in 
keeping that surplus under control), then it would agree 
to receive payment for that surplus in up to $3§ billion 
of interest-bearing claims on other people’s resources. 
It would not mean that the United States would not be 
paid for its surpluses but that it would have to take 
payment in the only way it can be taken—in imports 
from, or investments in, other countries. In the past 
twenty years it has covered its surplus instead by giving 
away about $40 billion of foreign aid (excluding wartime 


| aid) and receiving over $20 billion in non-interest bearing 


gold. 


Effect on Trade 


What would be the effect on trade of the establishment 
of a clearing union of this sort? The first effect would 
be that European and Commonwealth countries would 
no longer have any cause to discriminate against imports 
that come from hard currency sources, compared with 
those that did not. Imports from all areas would 
be paid for in the same clearing union units ; a British 
merchant who bought food from Canada or machinery 
from the United States would not cause the. Bank of 
“ngland any worse headaches than one who bought food 
‘rom Denmark or machinery from Germany—and he 
could thus be allowed to make his choice solely on 
grounds of price, 


it may be that there should be some initial shock- 
eosorber here. Since some import restrictions would 
ve to remain, although there would be no incentive to 
make them discriminatory, the immediate consequence of 
establishment of a clearing union might be a massive 


wutfle of the sorry pack ; restrictions that particularly 
‘sted imports from the United States might be torn 
and restrictions that particularly affected imports 

© other countries put up in compensation. Perhaps 
vest way to avoid this would be to say that any import 
‘cUions that were newly imposed (though not any that 
newly lifted) would have to be approved by the 
‘Ng union ; as will be suggested later, the union 
sat to be given some supervisory powers over 
“mbers’ import restrictions in any case. The result of 
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this would be that countries would have a continuing 
incentive to move towards non-discrimination when their 
overall external position improved; but not—as at 
present—a continuing incentive to move towards greater 
discrimination when their external positions got worse. 


Moreover, the clearing union might well be able to 
hasten this general jostle to freedom. The EPU has set 
an example here, by its successful experiment in negotiat- 
ing the progressive liberalisation of certain percentages 
of each country’s import trade. A world clearing union 
would, of course, only be able to manceuvre around such 
liberalisation within certain limits. The most crippling 
of these limits, on the system envisaged here, would be 
that a United States quota of even as much as $35 billion 
could be swallowed (in a non-discriminating world) in 
three really bad years, or even less. The proper way to 
prevent this would be to bring big guns to bear on the 
internal policies of debtor countries. 


Sanctions on Debtors 


The EPU has devised three weapons to discourage 
countries from running into debt. It makes members 
settle part of their current deficits in gold, on a “ sliding 
scale’ basis, at a fairly early stage of their career as 
debtors ; it reluctantly allows extreme debtors to default 
on the general liberalisation quotas; and it issues 
periodical special reports recommending debtors to 
tighten their internal policies. It can be argued that 
sliding scale arrangements would not be suitable for a 
world clearing union ; such arrangements work in EPU 
because EPU units of account—which cannot be used for 
the purchase of dollar goods—are clearly not “as good as 
gold,” while world clearing units would be meant to be. 
But since, in the early stages of the scheme at any rate, 
most countries would have a larger reserve of clearing 
union units than of gold, sliding scale arrangements 
would have some deterrent effect. They should therefore 
be incorporated into the scheme—and applied to 
creditors’ receipts as well as debtors’ payments—though 
not, probably, on the EPU formula. 


The main weapon to force debtors towards solvency 
should, however, be a far greater insistence on internal 
disinflation—and probably also, if necessary, on fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates. A world clearing union would 
have to be much tougher than EPU has been about allow- 
ing defaults on liberalisation of trade ; a body of case law 
might be built up, under which there could be a general 
assumption that a debtor country could still do more 
to put its external balance to rights so long as it had less 
than 3 per cent unemployment. This suggestion will, 
of course, be political dynamite, but the charter of any 
clearing union should be blandly explicit about what sort 
of club is intended. So long as a country wants to belong 
to the club, and enjoy drawing rights upon it, it should 


abide by the rules ; if it wishes to resign, and return to | 


the present system of international payments, it would of 
course be quite at liberty to do so—and perhaps the union 
should be rather generous about the funding arrange- 
ments for any accumulated debt with which it withdraws. 
So long as the United States continued to accept clearing 
union units in payment for its exports, there probably 
would not be many such resigning members ; and those 
that did resign’ would not be much loss to the union’s 
solvency and general peace of mind. 
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No Sanctions on Creditors ? 


So. much for sanctions upon excessive debtors. The 
union would be able to plan these in the knowledge that 
it should be in a good position to enforce them. What 
now of sanctions against excessive creditors ? It is easy 
to think up some unimpeachable case law here—to 
delineate, for example, the reflationary measures that 
creditor countries should take if they have more than 3 
per cent unemployment. But, unless the United States 
volunteers proposals of this sort, economists on this side 
of the Atlantic should not bark learnedly through the 
obvious gaps in their teeth. In particular, nothing should 
be done to suggest that a creditor country will be asked 
to cut down the value of its accumulated holding of 
clearing uniorPunits. Indeed, if one country does emerge 
as a dominant creditor—and everybody can guess which 
it might be—then proposals might be made for the 
devaluation of all other currencies in terms of clearing 
units and of gold ; this would increase the power of the 
claims over other people’s resources represented by the 
creditor’s holding of clearing units. And, of course, 
voluntary depreciations would do so, too. 

The one sort of sanction that might be considered 
against creditors would be a scarce currency clause, on 
the Bretton Woods model. It has already been argued 
that the union, like EPU, should be able to issue instruc- 
tions about “ general liberalisation quotas ”’—that is to 
say, it should be able to say that no country can protect 
more than a certain percentage of its import trade by 
licences and other restrictions. If the general liberalisa- 
tion quota had reached, say, 50 per cent and one country 
ran a persistent balance of payments surplus, then the 
union might be empowered to say that 50 per cent 
liberalisation need not apply to imports from it. There 
would, of course, be difficulties here, for most importing 
countries would not want to discriminate in this way ; 
imports from the creditor country, like imports from all 
other countries, would still be paid for in the same clear- 

ing units—and only those countries that were in grave 
overall balance of payments difficulties at the point of 
50 per cent liberalisation would feel forced to grasp at 
this straw. But, on the whole, European countries would 
not be wise to suggest that even a mild clause of this 
sort should come into operation until a member’s deposits 
have reached a very high figure—unless the United 
States, as the country most likely to be affected by it, 
volunteers proposals to the contrary. It should be made 
clear, however, that if ever a creditor country wants pur- 
chases of its exports to be restricted, then the union will 
ask members to impose the necessary—and discrimina- 
tory—import restrictions. It might seem unlikely at 
this stage that any country would wish to risk the wrath 
of its exporting interests by making use of such a “ dis- 
crimination by request” clause ; but this could be an 
important feature of the clearing union. 

Of course, if the worst befell and the United States, 
or any other creditor, ran such a huge surplus in this 
wotld of non-discriminatory trade that it exhausted its 
deposit obligation, then trade with it would have to revert 
to the present payments system. In that event other 
countries would again have to be allowed to discriminate 
against US exports, and they would again have every 
incentive to do so. If this return to the full scale 
discrimination of 1952 brought the world back into 
dollar surplus, then America would begin to utilise its 
clearing union deposits for its own imports—and thus 
get back into the club. If this sad return to full scale 
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discrimination did not bring an early rety 
balance then nobody would be better off ;: 
now. But they would not be worse off eith: 

Several technical difficulties of the schen. have noe! 
been discussed in this article. They concern such thing 
as loopholes in exchange controls ; credit. count 
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might have to be asked to co-operate in pr 
infiow of capital to them. There would also }- Problem 
about currencies such as sterling that have been Widely 
used as media of payments in international trad 
hitherto ; and about the translation into cle:ring unig, 
units of existing sterling balances and even (if :he schem 
worked well) of existing gold holdings. The: + would 
room for discussion whether commonweal:) countrig 
(and certain other groups) should have a combined quot 
or not. But these are not insoluble difficulties ; and j 
discuss them here would be to pile unnecessary orist) 
into an already full plate. a 

America’s Choice 

That main question must be: Is such a cle ‘ring union 
politically possible ? There is no doubt that it woul 
take great courage for the Commonwealth Prim 
Ministers to sponsor it. There would be a how! of Protest 
in Britain about the degree of international supervision 
over a debtor’s internal economic affairs that it would 
entail ; this howl would reach some way to* the right of 
the Bevanite group. It would also be an act of grea 
political courage for the new American Government 9 
embrace it ; the howl of protest there would extend past 
the Bevanites’ natural allies in such matters—the Chicago 
Tribune group—some way towards the centre. All that 
can be done here is to put the kernel of the problem 
squarely before informed opinion in this country and 
abroad. 

Under a clearing union system American business men 
would receive payment for their exports (as they do now) 
wholly in dollars; and the American central banking 
system would receive payment, as it did before it started 
to give foreign aid, wholly in claims upon other people's 
resources. The only dibeococe would be that foreign 
countries—because they would have more claims on their 
own resources to hand out and no incentive to dis 
criminate against dollar goods—might buy more Amen- 
can exports. They might, in fact, buy more than 
America thinks they should. In that case the United 
States would have two weapons. First, through its voice 
in the management of the clearing union, it would have 
more chance of regulating internal extravagance m 
foreign countries ; secondly, under the “ discrimination 
by-request ” clause described above, it could, if it wished, 
drive world trade back into its present pattern and cut 
down to or below their present level foreign demands 
upon -United States industry. 

The difference between the pre-Marshall Aid world 
and a clearing union world can, in fact, be summed up 
one sentence. Under the old system foreign  ountries 
practised only. as much non-discrimination agains 
American goods as, in their weakness, they felt they could } 
afford ; under a clearing union system foreign countries fF 
would have every incentive to practise as much non-dis f 
crimination as America, in its strength, thinks t/iat it cal 
afford to let them have. That, in essence. will be 
President Eisenhower’s choice. It is for him to SY f 
whether he will welcome such proposals if they come @ 
him ; or, if they do not, whether he will beckon them. 
If this survey has carried conviction, then the reade 
should by now be hoping that he will. 
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CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


IVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 
'< IL[EREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
Gne December 3ist next, the Balances of the several 
‘he above mentioned Stock will be struck on the night 
‘oth, and that on and after December ist, the stock 


TU! 
TH! 


of N havnt x dividend, 
w Cor eet Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


d Registrars of the above Stock) 
ae . G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 


Wall, B.C.2 
1952. eg: 5 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
OUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
»-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
\p-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK’ 1953/58 


NOT : HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
ae Sante due January 1, 1953, the Balances of the several accounts 
a a mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of 
Te + next, and that on and after December 2nd the Stocks 
sferable ex dividend. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above Stock) 
lace G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 
I Wall, E.C.2. 
Nave 17, 1952. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


’ : for inclusion in a panel of visiting teachers are invited 
f qualified to teach the following subjects in the Inter- 


niediate se in Management Studies :— 


Method, * 

C2 Work Measurement and Incentives, 

C.4 Off Organisation and Methods, 

ADI forms and particulars of fees may be obtained from the 
Prin he School at 61, Stamford Street, London, 8.E.1. (1181) 


EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 


\PPOINTMENT OF MARKETING OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the above appointment, and the person 
a ed vy be responsible directly to the Commercial Manager. 
The co! ncing salary will be within the range of £1,250 and £1,750 
per ani commensurate with the experience. and ability of the 
select ndidate. 

The sibilities of the post are principally, but not exclusively, 
the de ent of marketing schemes based on the Board’s sales 
wiicy, and assistance im) the traiming of sales staff. 

Cal should be experienced. in, the complete planning of 


od A 


keting schemes and the associated advertising and publicity 
rh 2 superannuable and the siiccessful candidate may be 
equired pass a medical examination. 7 

Ap} tions, giving details of education, ‘training, qualifications 


and ¢ nee, should be sent to reach the undersigned not later 


30, 1952. 
I House, A. GWYNNE DAVIES, 
Road, Leicester. Secretary. 


1952 


WEN SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
i T EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil S ' Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pens ippointments to be filled by competitive interview ne 
9 Phe entific posts are in various Government Departments an 
over a ange of Scientific research and development in most of 
fields of fundamental and applied science. The Patent 
n the Patent Office (Board of Trade), Admiralty and 
Supply. Candidates must have. obtained a university 
or second-class honours in an appropriate scientific 
subje iding engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent 
f n. or for Scientific posts, possess high professional attain- 
ment Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition 
have least three years’ post-graduate or other approved 
experier \ge limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; 


degre ; irst 


for § Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 
1952 | for permanent members of the Experimental Officer 
f ‘ing as Scientific Officers). London salary scales: Senior 
Scie ficers (men) £8T2—£1,022 ; (women) £681—£917 ; Scientific 
Oth £140—£707; (women) £440—£576: Patent Examiner and 
I Classes (men) £440—£655. (Rates for women under 


ewhat lower rates in the provinces, Further particulars 
Service Commission, Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, 
n Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 8.53/52 for Senior 

lcers and §.52/52--8.128/52 for the other posts. 


iestablished) required by Foreign Office (German Section) 
n Park, Wiston, near Steyning, Sussex. Must be able to 
| discussion groups in Germany. Qualifications: British 
craduates in one of the social sciences with good back- 
hme knowledge of institutions and history of Great Britain and 
e! Preference given to specialists in industrial relations, 
(Men), £812 10s., by eight increments of £1,022 14s.; 
‘lightly less. Point of entry according to qualifications. 
tion available, 
oi * Siving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications 
om... rience of posts held (including dates), to Appointments 
c , ~tinistry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock 
(quare, London, W.C.1, quoti EC670, by November 29, 1952. In no 
ances should original testimonials be forwarded, Only 
‘ Selected for interview will be advised. 


[{XPERIENCED MANAGER, 43, with old-fashioned classical educa- 
“i at Public School and University, sound commercial back- 


{¥ 


nadia 
cida 


Freud. and proven record with Labour and Unions in difficult 
eteaninti urgently seeks position with pects in go-ahead 
aoe ~ ‘on, An industry connected with the nd preferred,-—-Write 


: nt XSDAY, November 27th, at 6 p.m, M. Pierre Mendas-France, 
tpcak ops 22d former French Minister of Economic Affairs, will 
pea L'épargne et la politique économique francaise depuis la 


anak ores the Institut Francais, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 


Ubéeration 
Admis 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


incerporaiea in Egyp: 
Liability of Members is Limite 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £€3,000,000 








Lendon Office : 
6 &7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Competitions will be held in 1953 for the fobowns — 

Administrative class of the Home Civil Service and Administrative 
Class of the Northern Ireland Civil Service (Methed I and II). A 
few House of Commons Clerkships may be filled from Administrative 


Class candidates. Code No. 11/53. 
ne Branch of the Foreign Service (Method II only). Code No. 

Special Departmental Classes (Home Civil Service), i.e., H.M. 
Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade; Ministry of Labour and National 
Service; Probationary Assistant Postal Controllers in the Post Office; 
and Grade III Officers, Ministry of Defence (Methods I and I1). Code 
No, 17-20/53. 

a Class (Home Civil Service) (Method I only). Code No. 

/58. 

Executive Class (Home Civil Service) and Branch B of the Foreign 
Service (Method I only) for university graduates. Code No, 22/53. 

Methods of Selection.—Method I consists of a written examination 
in university honours degree subjects, plus a preliminary and a final 
interview. Method II, of a short written examination in general 
subjects, followed for selected candidates by tests of personal] quali- 
ties and interview before a Final Selecticn Board. When two 
methods are provided, candidates may choose either or both, Candi- 
dates for Method II must have, or obtain in the summer of 1953, a 
degree at a recognised university ; the degree required for the 
Administrative Class and Senior Branch of the Foreign Service 
competitions is first- or second-class honours. 

“- Limits.—204-24 on August 1, 1953, with extension for service tn 
H.M,. Forces, but candidates under 30 on that date may compete by 
Method II for posts in the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
(17-20/53), if they have experience in employment in industry or 
social work, particularly fitting them for the posts, 

For particulars (including prospects of promotion) and application 
forms, write (preferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting the code 
number(s) of the competition(s) in which you are interested. Com- 

leted application forms for entry by Method II must be returned 
by November 29, 1952, and for Method I by February 28, 1953. 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD 


DIVISIONAL ACCOUNTANT 
Applications are invited from qualified accountants for the position 
of Divisional Accountant of the Board's Northern Division at a salary 
of not less than £1,750. The position is pensionable and the successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medical examination. 
Applications, stating age, education, training, qualifications, and 
full particulars of previous experience (including positions held and 
Salaries earned), together with a one-page summary covering these 
five headings, should be sent in an envelope marked “ Divisional 
Accountant,’ to the General Manager, Northern Division, Southern 
Gas Board, Therm House, St. Aldate’s, Oxford, to reach him not 
later than Friday, December 5, 1952. 
164 Above Bar, Southampton. 
November 11, 1952. 
VHE B.M.A. invites applications for the post of Business Manager 
to the “ British Medical Journal” “and other monthly and 
quarterly technical and scientific periodicals published by the Asso- 
ciation. The circulation of the ““B.M.J.’’ is largely by yst to 
members of the B.M.A. The commencing salary will be £2,500 a 
year, and the office will come under the B.M.A.’s superannuation 
scheme. The appointment will be terminable by six months’ notice 
on either side. he Business Manager will be in general charge of 
the publishing and advertisement departments and be responsible 
for the efficient conduct and development of the business side of a 
group of technical and scientific publications. Applicants should 
send full details of experience, qualifications and age, together with 
the names and addresses of three persons to whom business reference 
may be made, to The Editor, ‘‘ British Medical Journal,”” B.M.A, 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, not later than December 5th, 
TNYHE MANUFACTURING RIGHTS in Great Britain of a household 
appliance of world repute, with established markets at home and 
overseas, are available to a substantial British firm seeking new fieids 
of manufacturing activity, mainly engineering and presswork. 
Proposals are invited from principals of manufacturing firms 
interested in a long term arrangement, capable of affording con- 
tinuous employment of from 50 to 100 workers.—Box 112, 
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SEX 
POSTAL 


TUITION for B.Sc. ECON s 


The London University B.Sc, Econ. Degree ts a valuable qualification for statistica: 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the examinations at home under the experiericed 
guidance o! Wolsey Hall (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalment= 
if desired, 765 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ, Final Examinations, 1925/51. 


Sroreee tee om” ~6—S 6 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


XXXXXXX XXXAXAAAXERAKAAN AAAAAAKAAE XY, 


T. E. D. MASON, Secretary. 
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What the fork truck will do with boxes and 
bars, the mechanical Bulk Loader will do 
equally convincingly with salt, sand, ore, ash, 
or any loose material, scooping up 1000 Ibs. 
at a time, carrying it, lifting and tipping it 
where required. Bulk-loading speeds handling, 


cuts costs. 


“ ns 


BULK LOADER 





admirably exemplifies this new technique 


A typical instance of the ability of these Bulk Loaders Tuesday. The peak operation was on Sunday (9 a.m. to7 
occurred over a recent weekend during which two machines p.m.) when 640 tons were handled in the 9 working hours. 
like the one illustrated above handled the rush discharge of The photograph shows the operation in progress 2! srs. 
a shipment of 1,750 tons of Rock Phosphate in day shift Edward Webb & Son Ltd. of Saltney, Chester. We will 


working from Saturday noon until noon of the following gladly send an illustrated folder describing this operation. 





COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT. E),: COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
Cogent 


